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PREFACE. 


Tnis crnmniiir 1ms 1 oti£>: been a stan<ljivd work 
for tlie training and instruction of yoiitli in tlie 
imjKuiant science of Gcogra|)liy. To sn])|)ort 
ibis cliaracter, the i>ul)lislicrs liave carefiilly in¬ 
corporated in snecossive editions all the new 
discoveries and statistical intelligence. The woi'k 
has thus been ke])t uniformly on* a level witli 
the advanced stale of geographical knowledge. 
The j)reserit edition has, at their request, been 
can fully revised by Hugh Murray, TMi. S. E., 
author of the ‘‘Encyclopaedia of Geography,” 
well known as a standard work on the subject. 

f besides adding all new information, countries 
vhich have risen in importance, as the Jb*itish 
colonics in America and Australia, the United 
States, CTiina, Prussia, and various others, have 
been treated at greater length. Considerable 
I)ains, too, have been taken to simplify the 
arningcment of the materials; thus Prussia, 
which in all the previous editions stood isolated 
from Germany, has been described under that 
country of which it forms so important a part; 
and various other improvements of this kind have 
been made throughout, wdiich, it is hoped, wiU 
render the volume still more deserving of the 
'ample patronage hitherto bestowed upon it. 
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GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The prc'sont volump, v liicli chiefly designed as 
an Iiitrodiietioii to (jeography, or a Description of 
the Erntli and its Inhabitants, cannot be fully com- 
preheiidi'd without occasionally contemplating our 
globe in its ri'lation to the other parts of the Solar 
System, and oven in coniiecticMi with the more re¬ 
mote cc’lestial bodies: it tlmrcfore becomes neces¬ 
sary to preface tbe work witli a brief outline of the 
prineij)les of Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY 

Is the sei('nee which treats of the classification, ar¬ 
rangement, magnitudes, di.sinr.ces, and motions of the 
heavenly bodies; (‘Xplains tlieir mutual actions upon 
each otlu'r, and dernonstrati's the laws by which 
their motions are regulated and sustained. 

Tile Ittrm Ai^tronorny is composed of two Greek 
words, signifying the huo of the. Starsy under which 
name the ancients comprehended not only the Stars, 
projn'rly so calk'd,^ but the Sun, the Moon, and all 
the otlicr c(*lestial bodies. 

By far the greater part of the celestial bodies 
appear to be fixed in the firmament, and to preserve 
invariably the same relative positions; these are the 
Fixed Stars, A small number, some of them re¬ 
markable on account of their brightness, are observed 
to be continually shifting tlieir places among the 
stars. Tliese are called Planets^ that is, wandering 
starsj from a Greek word signifying a wanderer. 
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Some of the planets are accompanied by smai®. 
bodies^ visible onjy in the telescope, which revolve^ 
about them, as the Moon revolves about the Earth. ' 
These are called SatclliteSy or attendants. Another 
class is comjposed of bodies which differ greatly from 
the stars and planets in appearance, and which are 
visible only for short periods and at irregular inter¬ 
vals. These are the CometSy from comoy liair, to 
which the train of light they carry along with them 
has occasionally some resemblance. The planets, 
with their satellites, and the comets, have tliis in 
common, that their motions are dependent on the 
Sun. Hence, in a general way, the celestial bodies 
may be divided into two classes : the Solar System, 
comprehending the erratic bodies; and the Sidereal 
System, which comprehends the fixed stars. 

THE solar system 

Consists of the Sun, from which it takes its name *, 
eleven Primary Planets; eighteen Secondary Pla¬ 
nets, or Satellites; and an unknown number of 
Comets. 

The Sun, the great source of light and heat to the 
planetary bodies, is nearly 95 millions of miles dis¬ 
tant from the Earth; his diameter is 111^ times the 
diameter of the Earth, or upwards of 882 thousand 
miles ;• consequently his magnitude is upwards of 
1,384,000 times that of the Earth. His density is 
about one quarter that of the Earth; and a body 
which weighs one pound at the surface of the Earth 
would weigh 28 pounds if carried to the surface of 
the Sun. 

On examining the solar disc with the telescope, it 
is sometimes seen to be partially covered by dark 
spots, differing from one another in form and 
magnitude. These spots move from cast to west 
across the disc of the Sun. and seem to be confined 
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Astronomy, 3 

4'^ region not extending more thsui about 30^ 
irom his equator; some of them have been observed 
so large as to exceed the earth four or five times in 
size. The period of their apparent revolution if 
about 25J days; whence, as they are supposed to 
belong to the solar atmosphere, it is concluded that 
the Sun revolves on its axis, and that tlie period of 
•rotation is 25^ days. 

The Primary Planets are those which revolve 
about the Sun as a centre. They are fourteen in 
number; their order in the system, their names, and 
the symbols by which they aie denoted, being as 
follows: — Mercury g , Venus ? , the Earth ©, 
Mars jJ, Vesta Juno Ceres ;p, Pallas 
Juj)iter It, Saturn b > Uranus , called also Herschel^ 
and Georgium Sidtts, and Neptune 4^. Six of these 
namely, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn,have been known from the remotestages; 
the other eight hall been discovered in modern 
times, and are only visible in the telescope. Thej 
all revolve about the Sun in the same direction, 
that is, from west to east, in orbits nearly circular, 
and all situated within a narrow zone of the 
heavens. The characters of Astraca, Iris, and Flori 
have not been fixed. 

Mercury is the planet nearest to the Sun, his mean 
distance from the Sun being about 36 millions of 
miles. He pc^rforms his revolution in rather less than 
96 days; and his rotation on his axis is supposed to be= 
performed in about 24 hours, 5^ minutes. His dia-# 
meter is only 3140 miles, and his magnitude about ^ 
one-sixteenth part of that of the earth ; the greatest 
apparent distance of Mercury from the Siin nevei^ 
exceeds 28° 48^ in consequence of which he cai^ 
very rarely be seen with the naked eye in oui^ 
climates. # y 

Venusy the next iif order, revolves atyhe meyn 
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clistaiicd of 6S niillioris of miles from the Sun; 
time of her revolution is 224-j?„ days, and the length 
of her day, or her time of rotation, 23 hours, 21 
minutes, 7 seconds; her diameter is 7700 miles, 
and her magnitude about nine-tenths of that of the 
Earth. Venus is alternatclv the morniiijj: and evening: 
star. In the telescope she sometimes appears horned, 
sometimes gibbous, like the Moon. 

Mereury and Venus are called wfcrlor j)Ianets, 
because their orbits an; enclosed in that <d tin; 
Earth. The others are called ^/(/;morplaneLs,I)ecaiise 
their orbits enclose tlu; orbit ol‘ the Earth. 

The Earth, It was ])rovcd by Copernicus who 
died in 1543, that the Earth is also a ])Iamr, the 
third in order from the Sun ; and that tin* 
motions which we observe are only a])pai‘<uif, and 
arise from the motion of the Earth in its orbit, and 
its rotation about its own axi|fc'riie mean distance 
of the Earth from the Sun ij^fe millions of miles, 
and its revolution is performed in nearly 3G5{ tlays ; 
so that the veloeity witli nhicli it moves is about 19 
miles ill a second. The EaHh is not a ]H'rfect 
sphere, btung a little flattened at the poles ; irs mean 
diameter is 792G miles. The axis of the Earth is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, or piam; in 
which the annual motion is perfornled, whence the 
equator does not coincide with the eclijific; the 
^two planes make witli each other an angle of about 
23^ degrees. If the equator coincided with the 
ecliptic, the heat and cold in each part of tlu' Earth 
would be the same throughout the Avhole vear 
faq^however, the northern part of our glol> 
inclnii^towards the Sun during one half of the year, 
'and t^e soutliern part (luring the other half. By 
4;his a|ni])le arrangement, the Earth, while revolving 
^ iHI^ and jiresentiiig ^tsidf diflenmtly to the 

at efferent tinms of tlie j^ear and day, under- 
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^cs all the gradations of heat and cold, the va¬ 
rieties of day and night, and the grateful succession 
of the seasons. 

3Iars revolves at the distance of 142 millions of 
miles from the Sun ; his revolution is performed in 
about 687 days, and his rotation on his axis in 24 
hours 39;^ minutes; his dianu^ter is only 4100 miles, 
or little more than half the diameter of our Earth. 
He Is easily (iistiiiguished by liis <lull red ajipearance. 

Vesta, Juno, Ceres, Palhs, Astrcca, Iris, and 
Floia. are very small planets, and are never visible 
excepting through a good telescope. Their mean dis- 
tane(‘s from the Sun, and their times of revolution, 
are nearly the same. Vesta is rather nearest the 
Sun, her mean distance being about 225 millions of 
miles ; the mean distance of Pallas, the most remote, 
is 260 millions of miles. The time in which each 
performs its rcvol^^in is nearly as follows; — 
Vesta 1325 days,^^lo 1592 days; Ceres 1681 
days; Pallas 1686 ; Astraea 1513days. Their 

dianu'tc'rs, by reason of their smallness, cannot be 
det(‘rmined with certainty. Ceres was discovered 
in 1801, Pallas in 1802, Juno in 180^1, Vesta in 
1807, Astrma in 1845, Iris aiid Flora in 1847. 

Jujnler, The mean distance of this planet from 
the Sun is above 485 millions of miles, and the time 
of his revolution 4332 days, or nearly 12 years. 
The length of his day is only 9 hours and 56 minutes, 
dupitcr is the largest of all the planets. His di¬ 
ameter is nearly 11 times that of the Earth, being 
about 86,000 miles; and his magnitude is 1280 
times that of tlie Earth. 

Salnnt revolves at the distance of 890 millions 
of miles from the Sun, wliicJi is about 9} times the 
distance of tlie Sun from the Earth. His revolution 
is accomplished in about 29:^ years. The rotation 
on his axis is, like that of Jupiter, very rapid, being 

B 3 
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performed in 10 hours 29^ minutes. His diamel&i^ 
is nearly ten times and his magnitude 995 times 
that of the Earth. Alone of all the planets ho is 
surrounded by a double ring, very thin and broad. 

UranuSy discovered by fciir W. Herschel in 1781, 
is 1800 millions of miles in mean distance from the 
Sun, or 19 times that<>of the Sun from the Earth. 
The period of his revolution is 84* years ; of his ro¬ 
tation 9 h. SO m. His magnitude is 80 times that 
of the Earth. 

Uranus M'as regarded as the most remote body 
in the solar system till 1846, when one of the 
noblest triumphs of astronomical science was 
achieved by the discovery of Le Verrier’s planet, 
now called Neptuncy at a distance from the Sun 
nearly twice that of Uranus. His diameter is 
42,000 miles, and his period of revolution 172 years. 

The Secondary Phinefs^^j^telliteSy or Moonsy 
are bodies which revolve l||ftt theii* r(‘sp(‘ctivo 
primaries, as the Primary Planets revolve about th(5 
Sun. Of these, one attends on our Earth, four on 
Jupiter, seven on Saturn, and six on Uranus. They 
are all opaque bodies, iind serve to niflc’ct tlu* light 
of the Sun upon their respective' primaries. 

The MooUy in revolving about tlie Earth, exliibits 
a variety of appearances, caHed h('r phases. 'I'o 
understand these, it is to ])e observed, that, as the 
Moon is a globular opaque body, enliphteiu'd by 
the Sun, only one side can bo iiUiiuinated at once. 
When, therefore, the Moon is between tlu* ICarth 
and the Sun, or, as it is commonly called, in con¬ 
junction, her enlightened side is wholly turned auay 
from the Earth, and no part of her is seen; it is tiicn 
New Moon. When the Moon is in the. point of 
her orbit opposite to the Sun, her illuminated side 
is turned towards the Earth ; sin* is tlicn se('n wdiolly 
bright; or it is Full Moon. In passing from the 
conjunction to tire opposiiion, she is lirst seen as a 
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oeautiful crescent of light, and is then said to be 
horned; when she appears half full, she is said to be 
in her first quarter. From this point to the oppo¬ 
sition, her breadth continues to increase, and she is 
said to be gibbous. After passing the full, her light 
undergoes similar gradations, biit in a reversed 
order; and when she again ^mes between the Earth 
and Sun, she is said to have completed a lunation. 
All these phenomena depend on the relative posi¬ 
tions of the Sun, the Earth, and the Moon. 

The distance of the Moon from the Eartli is 
about 237 thousand miles and the time from one 
New Moon to another is somewhat more than 29^- 
days. Her diameter is 2160 miles, and her magni¬ 
tude ^\,th of that of the Earth. The Moon lias no 
atmosphere; consequently there is no water on her 
surface, and no animals or jilants, constituted like 
those on the Eaj'^u could live there. Volcanoes 
and mountains ard^Pen on her surface when viewed 
through powerful tdescopes. 

I'he Moon, at her opposition, sometimes passes 

rough the Earth’s shadow; in whic.h case she is 
partially or totally obscured^ and is said to sufJ’er an 
eclipse. Sometimes she comes between the Sun 
and the Plarth, and by intercepting the Sun’s light 
causes an eclipse of the Sun. An eclipse of the 
Moon can only happen when the Moon is full; and 
a Solar eclipse can only happen at New Moon. 
The number of eclipses in a year cannot bo less 
than two, nor more than seven; but for any par¬ 
ticular part of the Earth they are frequently invisible. 

The Satellites of Jujiiter, Saturn, and Uranus, 
perform the same ollices to their respective priiiia- 
rios that the Moon performs to the Earth, From 
the (iclipses of Jupitcu's Satellites, it has been ascer¬ 
tained that light requires 8 minutes and 13 seconds 
to come from the Sim to the Earth. These four 



Satellites may be seen at any time with ordinl^^ 
telescopes; those of Saturn, and particularly those 
of Uranus, can only be seen with the aid of tele¬ 
scopes of the most powerful kind. 

Comets form the most numerous class of bodies 
which belong to our system, and sometimes exhibit 
appearances which ropier them the most impos¬ 
ing of all natural phenomena. Like the planets, 
they revolve about the Sun, but differ in many im¬ 
portant particulars from those bodies. The head 
of a comet consists of an ill-defined nebulous mass 
of luminous matter, brightest in the centre ; and 
although they doubtless shine by reflecting the solar 
light, yet, as even the largest that have been observed 
have failed to exhibit any phases, it seems j)robable 
that they consist only of vapour penetrable by the 
rays of the Sun, and reflect those rays from their 
int(*rior parts, as well as from their (ixternal surface. 
From the head of the comet a ^|^am of light, some¬ 
times separated into two parts, appears to diverge 
in a direction opposite to that of the Sun. This 
magnificent appendage is called the train, or tail; 
’t grows broader as its distance from the Ik’jkI of the 
comet increases, and is sometimes of a prodigious 
length, extending, in some recorded iuhtancc's, to 
45°, 70°, and even 90°. Some comets are furnished 
with several tails or diverging streams of light; while 
others, particularly small tel(‘Scopic ones, are fre¬ 
quently found entirely destitute of that appendage. 
The tail of a comf*t is always transparemt, the small¬ 
est stars being visible through it. The number of the 
comets is unknown; several hundreds having been 
observed since the discovery of the telescope, and 
these form, probably, a very small proportion of the 
whole. Scarcely any two of them have been found 
to pursue nearly the same track. Their magnitudes 
are also extremely various; nor is there a greater 
regularity observed with respect to tlicir motions, 
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^me of tlicm moving in the same direction as the 
planets, some ol* them in an opposite direction, and 
some at right angles to the orbits of the planets. 
Notwithstanding the great number of the comets, 
there are only four which are certainly known to 
have been o))served in successive revolutions. These 
are, 1st. Halley’s comet, whUh performs its revolu¬ 
tion in years; ^2d. Encke’s, which revolves in 

about .‘i years and 4 months; 3d. Biela’s, the revo- 
•/ 

lotion of w hieh is completed in 6 years and 9 months, 
anti 4th. Faye’s, which revolves in 7^ years, 

THE SIDEREAL SYSTEM. 

Besides the bodies which have been already de- 
scribed, the boundless regions of space beyond the 
solar system present to our view myriads of splendid 
self-luminous objects, wdiicli, though probably of 
the same nature as (|)ur Sun, and. many of them 
possibly far exceeding the Sun in magnitude, a])pear, 
by reason of their immense distances from us, only 
as so many brilliant points. 

The Fixed Stars arc arranged by astronomers, w ith 
refercnc(‘ to tlndr apparent magnitudes, into several 
eliu^ses or orders, the brightest and largest btdng 
eidh‘d stars of the tirst magnitude ; the next to these 
in lustre, stars of the second magnitude ; and so on 
to the sixth, which are the smallest visible to the 
naked eyv. Stars which cannot be disciTncd with¬ 
out the aid of a telescope are comprehended under 
the general dmiomination of Telescopic Stars. 

The stars arc not equally scattiired over the 
heav(‘ns, hut disposed in groups, or Constellations'^ 
to w'liieh, from the rcmot(*st antiquity, names have, 
liecn gi\eri from certain tigures of men or animals 
to which they w('re conceived to have some resem- 
blance. ’I’hese fanciful appellations are still rc'taincd 
on our cel('>ti.d glolx's and charts ; some of the most 
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eonspicuous stars are, however^ distinguished by par¬ 
ticular names. 

The whole number of stars visible to the naked 
eye is probably about 3000; of these, however, 
seldom more tlian a thousand can be seen by 
unassisted vision at any one time above the horizon. 
By the aid of the tehiscope their number is prodi¬ 
giously increased. In a portion of the Milky Way, 
which is nothing but an assemblage of multitudes 
of small stars, Sir W. Herscliel observed the sur¬ 
prising number of 50,000 pass through the field of 
his telescope in one hour’s time. 

Every attempt to determine the actual distance'of 
the stars has hitherto failed. All that astronomers 
have been able to ascertain with certainty upon the 
subject is, that the distance of Sirius (supposed to 
be the nearest fixed star) cannot be so small as 19 
millions of millions of miles; how much greater it 
may be is unknown. 

Some of the stars are found to undergo a period¬ 
ical variation of lustre, amounting in one or two 
instances to a complete extinction and revival; 
t)tliers have appeared for a while, and then died 
aw'a}'’ altogether. Many stars are found to be 
double or triple; and of these, some exhibit the 
beautiful phencinenaof contrasted or complementary 
colours, &c .; for example, if one of the stars is red, 
the other is generally green. 

Though the fixed stars have no sensible motion 
relatively to each other, yet the places of many of 
them, when determined at considerable intervals of 
time by very accurate astronomical instruments, are 
found to undergo small changes. Some stars which 
are mentioned by ancient astronomers have now 
ceased to be visible. 

* Our limits prevent us from entering into further 
details; wc shall therefore conclude by referring 
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those wlio wish for full and accurate information on. 
this subject to Sir John Herschers “ Treatise on. 
Astronomy/’ in the Cabinet Cyclopmdia. 

SYNOPTIC TABLE OP THE MOST IMPORTART ELEMENTS 

OF THE SOLAP. , SYSTEM. 


Itodieb. 


Mean Dia¬ 
meter ill 
Knf;li&h 
Mileii* 


DiNtanre^ from Time of mderi-al Time of performinij 
the Sun m ^ » Sidereal ReNolutUMV 

EtiKblbMiUit WoUUon. about the^un. 


Stm 0 
Mercury Q 
Venus V 
Earth Cf 
Mars (7 
.IlJpltlT % 
Saturn 1? 
IJI nulls 
NeptuiieHp 


882,(>34 
3,150 
7,718 
7,91 fi 
4,093 
85,%8 
79.013 
34,292 
42,000 


30,000,000 
G8,000,000 
9.5,000.000 
142,000,(M)0 
485,000,000 
SrK),000,000 
l,K00,000.0tKI 
2,898.000,000 


0 24 5 28 
0 23 21 7 
0 24 0 0 
0 24 39 21 
0 9 55 50 
0 10 29 17 
0 9 30 0 
unknown. 


87 2.3 1.5 44 
224 10 49 8 
3G5 G 9 12 
086 23 30 41 
4,3.S2 14 2 8 
10,7.59 5 16 32 
30,G8<; 19 41 59 
C3,0U0 0 0 0 


The Moon’s dinraeter is 2100 Knplish miles, her mean diftanoe 
from the Kartli 237,519, and the period of her revolution 27 d 7 li. 
4.1 Ttt. .5s The Moon turns round her axis m the same lime that 
fihe revolves in her orbit round the Earth 


GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS. 

The surface of the Globe consists partly of Land and partly 
of Water. 

The Land is composed of continents, i^nds, peninsulas 
and isthmuses; and the Water of oceans. ®as, gfulfs, straits 
and rivers. 

T here arc two great Continents; the Eastern Continent, or 
Old World, which contains Europe, Asia, and Africa; ami 
tile Western Continent, or New World, which contains North 
and South America. 

Tlie great island of New Holland has, of late years, been 
sometimes called the Southern or Australian Continent. Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, denominated the four parts 
or quarteis of the Globe, a»e also frequently called each of tiieni 
a Continent. Tims, speaking of Afiica, we may say with 
propriety, “ the interior of this \ast continent is imperfectly 
known.” 

An island is a tract of land entirely surrounded by water, as 
Great Britain, Ireland, .Tainuic.i, and Borneo. 
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A ppi'Insula is a portitMi of laotl ueaily hut not u^jolly sur- 
•ounded hy wator; as Spain, Sfandiiiavui. 

An hthmus is the nock of land which connects a peninsula 
with tljo neiglil)oiirin»'continent, ai^d soinetiinos two continents 
together: as the Isthmus of Corinth, uliicli joins the Morea 
to the rest of Greece ; and the Isthmus of P.inamu, which joins 
North to South America. 

A promontory is a tract or slij) of land stretching far into the 
sea, the point or extremity of which is called a capv or hnuU 
land. 


A mountain is land lising much above the surface of the 
earth, as the P\reiiees. If it thiows out tire, it is a votcanu^ 
or burning mountain, as Tdount Aiitna. Inferior elevations 
arc called hills, hillocks, and downs, Na>row s]).'c“es between 
mountains are called drjVes. or jiasses. Ja>w or lioilow ground 
.between bills or mountains is a va/r or valley. 

The ocrrxn is that sast mass of salt water which eneoinjiasscs 
the globe, washing the shoies<)f eveiy continent, ll is pio- 
perly tiistinguislied into three graiul divisions: — 1st, 'I'hc Ar- 
J.A^TI^ Ocean, w’hich divides Kuiopeand Afiie.i iiom Amcric.i, 


and is. generally, about three tliou^aml miles w ide ; —*Jd, I'he 
pAciiic Ocean, or South Sea, which tlivides AnicTica fioin 


Asia, and is, generally, about ten tliousand miles acioss ; — 
3d, ^’he Injuan Ocean, svhich lies betwern Afiiia and llw 


Kast Indies and Now Ilollaiul. and is about tliice thousand 


miles over. Wc also meet wiili the names of the SohJ/irrn, i r 
Aoitarriic Ocean, lying round the South Pole; and of tin. 
Northern or Arctic Ocean, lying round the North i*ole : the 
latter bore also the name of the Frozen Oce.an ; but this i3 
equally app]ieabl||fto the Soutliein Ocean. 

A sm is a smaller body of salt w.iiei, as the ?*Ieditcrraneau 
Sea, tlic Baltic Sea, the Ar.ibian Se.i. 

An archipehipo is a jiart of a sea studded with numerous 
islands, and is especially ap[)lied to that ]\ing between l'juro})e 
and Asia, which contains the Gieek islands. 

A gulf is an arm of the sea, exiending more or less into ih.^ 
land, ius the Gulf of Finland, the Gulf oi’ Mexico, and the Gull' 
of Persia. A hatbuvr or ha^en is a little gulf. 

A hay lii an arm of the sea, having a much wider ojicning 
than a gulf, as Uic Bay of Biscay. A eovr is a very small bav. 

A road is a ])art of the sea adjoining the land, whcie ships 
may anchor safely. A creek is a small inlet of the sea. 

A river is a stream of water lunning through a country# 
Smaller .streams ari* denominated rivulets or brooks. An 
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artificial line of water made for the jiui^>oses of trade, is called a 
ainul. The source of a river means its origin, which is ge¬ 
nerally on the side of high mountains. The mouth of a liver 
is place where it tenninates by falling into the sea. Tlie 
meetiiur of two rivers is called their conHucnce. 

StraitSf a term generally used in the plural, signifying a 
narrow jiart of the sea, forming u passage from one sea to 
another ; as the Straits of C>ihialtar, the Straits of Magellan, 
the Straits of Dover, IJcl.ring’s Stiaits. 

A channel is a long passage of water from one sea to another, 
a.s the Kiiglish Channel, wliieh connects the Atlantic Ocean 
xvitli the N\>rth Sea. in Scotl.ind it is often called a soundy as 
Tlie Soiii’d of Mull. 

'nth ( f'reiiim) is a narrow sea into which a large ri\er 
falls; .as (lie Frith of Foith, the Fiilh of Clyde, Solway Fiitl;. 

An cs/zo/ry is the union of se\eral rivets as they aj'proaeh 
the sea, as the Huinbin. 

Cur)ruts arc* extensive movements by which the waters cif 
the sea are catiied, without any immedi.ite impulse of wind or 
tide, in u paiticulai direetiun. 


OF TIIF Vv’IIOLF EAriTil. 


t ). Mirftu'f 

Utiiuli't'tl million'^ 


ofllu' Ftirlhoonlaiiis iirarly two 
•d‘ s(juai(’ inilcvs, and niort' than 


tv.'o tliird." of it 


CO^ C'l’CM 


iMi Miitc'r. 
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th(‘ (‘(jnatorial hniglli of a d('tj:r(*t‘ nrarly (>9 

of tliO“^o i.iih‘.s. 


; 
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^^7* Tli<‘land (li\idv‘d into four groat portion?, 
called niiarliTs; riainiiy, Fuiiopk, Asia, Afkica, 
and AmI'Iiica; coinpri'^ing about fjfty-?ix iiiillions 
of s(|uar(‘ miles. 

Tlie entire assemblage of iM.mds, lai go and small, situated in 
tlie great cfccan between AmericM and Asia, is sometimes sjioken 
of as a hl’tli part of the world, and called Australia, Austral¬ 
asia, or I’olynesia, and hy the riencdi geognipher^ Oeeaiiicn. 
Australa.sia and Polynesui arc often coiu.idered as two scpai'atc 
divisioas. It tvill be seen, by a reference to the map, tliat the 
tlirce great continents, Asia, Afric.i, and AmeiitM, tcrminaie 
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to the southward in capes; Asia in Cape Comorin, Africa in 
the Cape of Good Hope, and America in Cape Horn. The 
mast striking circumstance is the immense preponderance of 
land in the northern hemisphere. Two thirds of the laift on 
the habitable globe are situated to the north of tlie tropic of 
Cancer, and scarcely a tenth to the south of the tropic of Ca> 
pricom. 

Obs, 1. Tlie yiatural boundaries of the earth arc oceans, seas, 
rivers, and mountains. 

2. Civil or political boundaries are the arbitrary and change* 
able limits of adjacent states or kingdoms, depending on poll* 
tical and military events; but even these have often reference 
to some striking local features, such as small rivers, hills, &c. 

28. The habitable parts of the earth are calcu¬ 
lated to occupy a space of thirty-nine millions of 
square miles, of which Europe contains five, Asia 
elcHcn, Africa nine, and America fourteen. 

29. The number of inhabitants is conjectured at 
about eight hundred millions, and there may be on 
each square mile, in Europe 92, in Asia 4G, in 
Africa 9, and in America 9 souls. 


EUIIOFE. 


so. Oi- Ihc four great divisions, or (jiiartcrs of 
the world, Europe is the smallest; but it is inhabited 
bv an enterprising and inUdligent race of men, who 
possess most extensive dominions, and have a pre¬ 
ponderating influence, in the other continents. 

31. Europe eonqu’eheuds the following grand 


divisions: — 
Sweden and Norway, 
Hemnark, 

Kussia, 

Poland, 

Holland, 
ijelgium, 

Germany, 


Prussia, 
Austria, 
Turkey, 
Greece, 
France, 
Switzerland, 
Spain, 


I’ortugal 

Italy, 

United Kingdom of 
Great ihitain aim 
Ireland. 


Of these, Germany and Italy arc subdivided into several 
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kingdoms and states, mostly independent of each other, as will 
t>e particularised under tlioir respective heads. 

32. It lias four inland seas, called the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the \^ite 
Sea. 

33. The principal European islands are, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Iceland, Zealand, Funen, Can- 
dia, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Majorca, Minorca, 
the loni.an Islands, and the numerous small Greek 
islands in the Archipelago. 

31^ The principal rivers in Europe are the Volga, 
the Danube, the Vistula, the Don, the Dnieper, 
the Rliinc, the Elbe, the Po, the Tagus, and the 
Thames. 

Ohi, If the length of the Thames is taken at 1, then the 
length of the lihine, of the Danube, and the Volga, will be as 

7, and 9i^ 

35. The most elevat(;d mountains in Europe are, 
the Alps, which cov(t Switzerland^ and divide Italy 
from (rerinany and France ; the Pyrenees, which ^ic 
bet^^cen France and Spain; Hamms, ortho Balkan, 
in European Turkey; the Dofrofield, between Nor¬ 
way and Sweden; and the Carpathians, between 
Hungary and Poland. 

06.S. The mo&t mountainous countries in Kurope are Swit- 
eerland, Norway, Wales, and Scotland. 'I'he country from 
France to Russia is almost a plain. 

36. The principal capes ol* Europe are, the North 
Cape, the Naze of Norway, the Land’s End of Eng¬ 
land, Cape Clear in Ireland, La Hogue and Finisterre 
of France, St. Vincent of Portugal, Trafalgar of 
Spain, and Cape Matapan of Greece. 

37. The languages and races of Europe are, the 
Sclavonic, in the east; the Teutonic, in the north 
and centre; and the primitive, or Celtic, mixed with 
Latin, in the south and w'est. 

38. (Christianity prevails through Europe, except 
in Turkey ; and is divided into the Greek Church, 

c 2 
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of about fifty-five millions; Roman Catholics, about 
a hundred and twenty; and Protestants, of several 
denmninations, about fifty; Mahommedans, nine. 
Th® are also nearly two millions of Jews. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

39. The kingdom of Sweden now includes the 
extensive, but cold and thinly inhabited countries, 
bounded by the Baltic, the Gulf oT Bothnia, and 
the Northern Ocean. 

40. Lapland, the most northern part of Europe, 
and of the kingdom of Sweden, contains immense 
forests, chiefly of fir trees, and scanty pastures, 
which nourish only the rein-deer. 

41. The Laplanders are of diminutive size, but 
peaceable and industrious. The milk of the rein¬ 
deer supplies them with food; and in sledges drawn 
by^those animals they pass with the utmost ia])idity 
over ice and snow. 

Ohs. 1. In the northern parts of Lapland, as in countries un¬ 
der the same latitude, the sun is absent in winter ubuiit seven 
weeks, while in summer it never sets for the same peiiod. 

ii. These phenomena arc explained and illustrated in the 
Problems on the Globes and Maps. See a subsequent Jiage 
of this work. 

42. Norway, formerly subject to Denmark, was 
united to Sweden by the treaty of Kiel, in 1815. 
Its chief towns arc Christiania, Bergen, and Dron- 
theiin. 

43. It is composed of a continuous range of 
mountains, whose sides slope down to the sea; and 
the streams and cataracts which roll down their 
steeps render travelling very unsafe. 

44. The inhabitants raise scarcely any grain or 
vegetables, but import them in exchange for their 
timber and fish. In the iidand and northern parts 
the people live on coarse fare, and in seasoc.s of 
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scsarcity are soinetimes obliged to mix bark of trees 
with their bread. 

45. On the coast of Norway are innumel^ble 
small islands, occupied by birds and some few 
fishermen; and on the north is a dangerous vortex 
of the sea, called the Maelstrom. 

46. Norway contains valuable forests of fir, which 
forms its chief export. It has also extensive fish¬ 
eries, with valuable quarries, and mines of silver 
and other metals; these it exchanges for corn and 
other necessaries. 

47. Exclusive of Norway and Lapland, Sweden 
is .divided into Sweden Proper, Gothland, and West 
Bothnia. These are subdivided into numerous pro¬ 
vinces, which include the islands of Gottland and 
Qiland, in the Baltic. 

48. The chief towns are, Stockholm, the capital, 
in 59° 20'of north latitude; Upsal, famous for its 
university; Gothenburg, a celebrated trading port; 
and Carlscrona, the naval port and arsenal. 

Oha. Stockholm occupies seven small rocky islands, and the 
scenery around is truly singular and romantic. Most of the 
houses are of stone, or brick, covered with white stucco; ex- 
, cept in the suburbs, where several are of wood painted red. 
Tile royal palace stands in a central and high situation: and 
there arc a castle, an arsenal, and several academies. The 
population is estimated at fi0,000. 

49. The chief wealth of Sweden consists in its 
mines of iron and copper. The copper mines are 
very spacious. 

50. Sweden is a barren countrj’^, remarkable for 
the number and extent of its lakes and woods. Its 
fivers are numerous; but few are navigable. To¬ 
wards the north, about its middle region, Sweden 

as only tv o seasons; nine months* winter, and three 
months* summer, during which vc'getation is wonder¬ 
fully rapid. Its agriculture has of late been greatly 
improved. 

c ‘3 
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51. The Swedish islands are numerous; but those 
constituting the archipelago of Aland have been 
cedAl to Russia. In the Baltic Sea there are no 
tides; but a current mostly sets from it into the 
North Sea. 


Extent. Norway 
Sweden 

Population in 1840, Norway 

1839. Sweden • 


145,000 square miles. 
195,000 

- 1,';?45,700 

- 3,111,067 


Total - 4,354,767 


DENMARK. 

52. The kingdom of Denmark consists of the 
islands of Zealand, Funen, See,; the peninsula of 
Jutland; the duchies of Holstein, Sleswick, and 
Lauenburg; and the remote is.lands of Iceland and 
Faroe, with West Greenland. 

05s. At the close of the last war, Denmark was compelled 
to cede the kingdom of Norway to Sweden ; but, by the defi¬ 
nitive treaty, the little province of J..auenburg in Germany, 
which was detached from Hanover, was given in exchange. 

53. Its chief town, Copenhagen, is in the island of 
Zealand. At the castle of Elsinore, in the strait 
called the Sound, foreign ships trading to the 
Baltic formerly paid a small toll. 

54*. The narrow sea situated between Zealand 
and Funon is called the Great Belt; and that be 
tween Funen and the continent is named the Litfie 
Belt, 

55. Iceland is a Danish island in the North |!^ea, 
distinguished for its boiling springs, volcancx*^^^ and 
other indications of subterraneous fires, Hecla, a 
lofty mountain, wrapped in perpetual snow, is the 
principal volcano. The inhabitants are poor, but 
virtuous and intelligent. 
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56. The western coast of Greenland is famous for 
its whale-fishery; but this is chiefly carried on by 
other nations : and Denmark has only a few small 
settlements on the coast. 

Extent^ exclusive of Iceland and the Faroe Isles, 22,000 
square miles. 

Populaiiunt in 1840, 2,194,050. 

UUbSlA. 

57. The Russian empire, the most extensive in 
the world, coinprehends a large portion of Europe, 
all the northern parts of Asia, and a considerable 
district in North America. The entire population 
of the empire is about sixty millions. 

Ohs. 1. Including the possessions in Poland and the western 
province of Finland, the empire contains forty-five govern¬ 
ments ; and these include the ancient states of Carelia, Ks- 
thonui, Ingria, Livonia, together with the duchy of Courland. 
Lithuania lying on the south-western side of Petersbuig, and 
the country of the Don Cossacks. It is bounded, on the 
north, by tlie Northern Ocean; on the south, by Austria, tlte 
Black and Caspian Seas, and 'J'artary ; on the eitst, ])y the Seas 
^'Okhotsk and Kamtschatka, or rather hy the Northern Pa¬ 
cific Ocean; and, on the west, hy Sweden and the Baltic. 

By the partitions of Poland, in 1772, 1799, and 1795, Unssia 
acquired three fifths of that kingdom, with a popuhitlon of 
6,7lH.),0(K) inhabitants; and, after the oveithrow of the power 
of Buonaparte, the central part of Poland, which he had taken 
from Prussia and Austria, anti formed into the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, was declared by the Allies an independent king, 
dom, with the Lmperor of Uussia fur king. But in 1892, the 
Km]ieror Nicholas decreed that the kingdom of I’olaud shall 
henceforth form an integral part of the llussian empire; so 
that Poland can no longer be considered as a kingdom. Ac¬ 
cording to a statistical account in 1892, the number of inha¬ 
bitants in Poland was 9,9H,()r>G. By a peace with Persia in 
1814, a great portion of the extensive regions which bound the 
Caspian Sea, on the west, were acquired. In ltS27, other 
acquisicions were made by treaty. 

Obs. 2. Since 1812, hy treaty with llussin, the boundary cf 
Turkey, on the iiorlh-t*ast, is formed hy the rivers Pmili 'and 
Danulie. Ileuce the whole of Bessiirahia. with a greai p»«T- 
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ticti of Moltjavia, form^ly a part of Turkey» is now» also, in¬ 
cluded in the Russian em[>irc. 

58. The Russian government is despotic, but tole¬ 
rably mild in its administration. The sovereign has 
th(* title of Emperor, Czar, and Autocrat of all the 
Hussias. Siberia is used as a place of banishment, 
at the pleasure of the sovereign. 

The chief part of the population of European Russia Is in a 
state of l>andage, tlie peasantry befnj? bought and sold with the 
land. The government has long desired to emancipate the 
peasants, and the late Emperor Alexander set tlie example, by 
setting free those on the estates of the crown; but the pre¬ 
judices of the nobles, and the ignorance of the peasantry them¬ 
selves, arc obstacles not to be conquered at once, even by an 
al),ulutc prince. The wealth of the nobles is estimated by the 
iiuir.her of their boors or peasants. 

59. The climate of Russia in the northern parts 
is very severe; but in the southern districts, and on 
the shores of the Black Sea, it is temperate and 
agreeable. 

60. TJio principal towns are, Petersburg, the mo¬ 
dern capital, in 59° 56' of north latitude ; Moscow 
(properly Mosfjna), the ancient capital; Archangel, 
a port on the White Sea; Odessa and Cherson, on 
the Black Sea; Warsaw, the capital of Poland ; and 
Riga, a great port on the Baltic. 

St. Petersburg, the imperial residence, was founded by tlie 
Czar Peter the Great, in 1703, in a low marshy spot of ground 
on tlte river Neva. Of all the capital cities of Europe it is 
that which nt the first sight strikes the eye of a stranger with 
the greatest surprise; the breadth and cleanliness of the streets, 
the elegance of the buildings, the noble canals, and the r^u- 
larity of the edifices on their banks;, present a most impressive 
spectacle. “ The united magnificence of all the other cities of 
Europe.” says a modern traveller, “ could but equal St. Peters¬ 
burg ; and there is nothing little or mean to offend the sight; 
all IS grand, extensive, wide, and open; and tlie streets which 
are spacioiiN and straight, seem to consist cncircly of palaces. 
'J'hc bu'ldings arc lofty and elegant; the public structures, 
quays, piers, ramparts, «S:c., are all composed of masse.s of solid 
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granite, calculated to endure for ages. At the origin of the 
city, and long afterwards, the houses were all of wood, and 
even at the end of the eighteenth century the proportion of 
wooden houses to that of houses of stone or brick was as two* 
to one ; but this disproportion has greatly diminished : all new 
houses arc of brick, and no wooden house is allowed to be con¬ 
structed, nor any, if burnt down, to be rebuilt.” St. Peters¬ 
burg contains above 480,000 inl^abitants, of whom 20,000 are 
foreigners. 

Moscow, the ancient caplud, was burnt during the invasion 
of the French in 1812, but has since been rebuilt. Before that 
t‘\ent it contained about 3000 stone houses, and 6900 of wood: 
only 5‘2o of the former, and 1 797 of the latter, escaped ; but, as 
soon as a ])eace was concluded, the Russians laboured so dili¬ 
gently in repairing the city, that at the death of the Emperor 
Alexander it was as populous as ever, containing neaily J2,(X)0 
houses, 7000 shops, and about 390,000 inhabitants. The 
churches and chapels, which were 7(K) before the hre, are now 
much less numerous, and a great many of the palaces of tlie 
iioldlity have not yet been rebuilt. 

61, Tlic Russian empire enjoys the commercial 
a'lvjintaj^es of two inland seas, the Black Sea and the 
Cus}iiaii. It also commands the Baltic, and has 
maritime establisliinents on the Northern Pacific 
C can. 

62, Russia in Europe is in general a level countrj’, 
with immense plains, called steppes. The only con¬ 
siderable mountains are the Ural Chain, running 
IVom north to south, and dividing European Russia 
from Siberia; the chain of Olonetz, near the White 
Sea; and the mountains in the Crimea. 

63, The principal rivers are, Yolga, which, 

after a winding course of two miles, dis¬ 

charges itself into tho Caspian Sea; the Don, the 
Neva, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the D\iiiia: 
the Vistula is in Poland. 

64^. Tho inland navigation is extensive, the Baltic 
and Caspian being connected by canals; and goods 
may bo conveyed by water, with a few interruptions, 
from P^'tersburg to the Eastern Ocean. Petersburg 
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on the Baltic, and Ode98^ oa tl^ IQladc Sea, are the 
great emporiums of conuneroe. From these ports 
vast quantities of wheat, timber, tallow, hemp and 
iiax, potashes, furs, honev and wax, coarse linen, 
and sail cloth are exported. 

65. The extent of European Hussia !$ estimated 
at 1,650,000 square miles; and the population, ex¬ 
clusive of Poland, at about fifty millions. Of these, 
forty-four millions are slaves or peasants, about half 
of whom belong to the emperor or his family, and 
the rest to the nobles. Nearly two millions consist 
of Cossacks, Baschkirs, and colonists,^ holding their 
lands on condition of military service. 

t 

rOLAND. 

66. This great kingdom, when in its highest pros¬ 
perity, was one third larger than France, containing 
^84,000 square miles, with a population of about 
15,000,000; but, being gradually reduced in ex¬ 
tent, and finally incorporated with Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, its very name disappeared from the 
map of Europe. Russia, on obtaining a large ces¬ 
sion in 1815, preserved the title of kingdom, li¬ 
mited, however, to the country on the Vistula, com- 
prihing about 4,000,000 inhabitants. These received 
a constitution and many privileges; but these were, 
in a great measure, forfeited, in consequence of the 
gallant but unfortunate attempt made by Poland 
in 1830 to regain her independence. 

Oh. T!ie cities of Cracow and Fodgorze on ojipositc sides 
of the Vistula were declared, by the treaty of 1815, to be for 
ever free, independent, and strictly neutral, under the protec¬ 
tion of Austria, llussia, and Prussia. 

HOLLAND. 

^7. The kingdom of Holland consists of a terri¬ 
tory which, during the reign of Philip IL, threw off 
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Llie yoke of Spain, and became ^ flourishing repub¬ 
lic under the title of the Seven United Provinces. 
The country,"^however, being overrun, in 1795, by 
the French revolutionary armies, was formed, first 
into the Batavian Republic, and then into the king¬ 
dom of Holland under Louis, brother of Napoleon. 
On the triumph of the allied armies in 1814, Hol¬ 
land was united with the Belgic provinces to form 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. In 1830, how¬ 
ever, Belgium revolted, and established itself into 
a separate kingdom; and Holland thus retains 
little more than the original territory of the United 
Provinces. 

68. It now consists of the following provinces, 
which, with their j)opulation and capital cities, are 
here given from accounts in 1843 : — 


Pro\ Hires. 

ropiilation 

(Holland, North 

541,000 

-, South 

456,000 

Zealand - 

154,000 

Utrreht - 

147,(»0 

N" til 'Jlraliaiit 

;)78,000 

Guoldors - 

354,000 

Friesland with *| 
Drentlie - J ~ 

310,000 

Overyssel 

ii04,0()0 

Groiiiiij^eu 

182,(K)0 

Limburg (pari) 

195,000 

Luxemburg (part) 

180,000 


Cities. 

ropulation. 

Amstcrdapi 

- 201,000 

Rotterdam 

70,000 

Middleburg 

12,000 

Utrecht 

34,000 

Breda 

13, (XX) 

Nimoguen 

12,000 

Leu warden 

1 S,000 

De\ enter - 

9,000 

Groningen 

2S,0(X) 

Maestricht 

- 21,IX)() 

Luxemburg 

10,000 


0,101,(K)0 


60. Amsterdam, once a collection of fi'>her- 
mei/s huts, oH’ors to the traveller an interesting 
])ruof of what the industry and perseverance of 
man can accomplish. Its largest streets, of which 
there are three, forming semicircles towards the 
iand, called Graats, have broad canals running 
through them, witl^^ws of trees on each side*, and 
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a good coach-road. This mode of arranging the 
streets is common in other parts of Holland, and 
offers a great facility to its commerce. 'J'he chief 
ediftces are, the stadt-house, founded on piles at an 
immense expense, the exchange, and the post-office. 


Ohs. The Hague, in South Holland, with 58,000 inhahitants, 
which, from its appearance, is generally styled the largest vil¬ 
lage in the world, is tlie residence of the sovereign, and contains 
a handsome palace. Uotterrlam, near the mouth of the Maese, 
the chief outlet' of the Rhine, commands the navigation of 
that great river, and is visited by numerous ships of’ every 
description. Teyden, in South Holland, is famous for its de¬ 
fence against the Spaniards, in 1574, when the inhahitants, 
opening their sluices, inundated the enemies’ camp and the 
country luund. The University was one of tlie first in Europe. 
Haarlem is noted for its hleaeh-tields and flower gardens, and 
for its organ, long the most powerful in the world ; Delft for the 
ware bearing its name; Gouda for cheese and tobacco-pipes, 

Vo. The principal rivtTs of Holland are the 11 
and the Macfto or MeubO. The canals are very 
nierous, connecting almost every, village: and ser 
for trav(‘lling and the c()nv(‘\’^nee of goods. A ‘rreat 
part of tin; surface is beiu'atli the level of the 
but the Dutch have with iiniucnst* labour 
structc'd tlykes, which exclude tlie vaters, arid coi(|M 
vert the space into ft'i'tilc fields, Tlie soil is tobv 
moist for grain, but affords very rich jiasttiros, 
from •which excellent butter and cheese are made ' 



and exported. The Dutch ai’e the best gardeners 
in Europe; and particularly curious in llo\t(‘rs, 
having been known to pay TOO/, ibr a single tulip. 
Their chief manufactures are linen,and tlie (‘steemed 


sjririt named gin or hollauds. 

71. The commerce of llollaud was long more ex¬ 
tensive than that of any country in the world; but it 
was almost crushed by tlie tyranny of Napoleoyi^ 
tho.ugli it has since, in a* great measure, revived. 
The Dutch carry on the whale^nd herTing fisheries) 



Belgium, * 

though not on the same great s^alc «s formerlya They 
are cloanly, frugal, aip .industrious: they moltly 
profess tlic Protestant religion, under the Presby 
terian form, ^but grant full toleration to all otlie 
persuasions. 


BliLGIUM. 


72. The Belgie provinces joined ^Vith ^fhe Dutch 
in the revolt against Piiilip 11., but were subdued 
by the Prince of Parma, and afterwards united to 
Austria, under tlie title of I he Netherlands, or Low 
CoiuitrielP After being overrun by France in 1794*, 
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tliiit country, they were, in 
Hand, to form the kiiigdom- 
s;«ut by their revolt in 1830 
a*eparate kingdom, of which 

S^e-Coburg, w'UjS chosen sovc- 
Ittni is (^PPfled into the follow'ing pro- 
e population of wdiieh, in 184'2, with that 
pitals, is h(’re shown. 

l'n])ul,ition. Citu'S. Population. 

I}russ.cls - - 104,700 

Antwcip - - 77,GOO 

J bilges - - 44,700 

(’hent - - 9f?,400 

M uns . 20,400 

I.iege - - fM,00() 

X.iuuir - - 20,600 

8,286 


- 627,000 

- 271,000 

- 6-lN.(X)0 

- 772,000 

- 66^’,000 

- 1J .1,000 

- 2 - 10,000 

- 171,00() 

176,000 

4,087,000 


'rrtigres 




Bruss('ls is one <'f the most elegant cities or 
Eurone, both for situation and eilifices. The park, 
^ pTOnenadc called the Green Alley, and several 
lurches, form its ehkjf ornaments. It lias valu- 
iRc manufactures carpets, and other ar- 

icles, Antwerp, oi^Hhe chief seat of comm jrce 
n northeim* Europe, jfc^riaatlsr 
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now somewhat reviv^. Ite cathedral, above 500 
feet high, is the finest GonBc edifice in the world, 
and adorned with the best ^emish pictures. Ghent 
and Bruges fiourished at a still earliep period, and 
continue to be large cities. Louvain is noted for 
its university* Mechlin is the centre of the jgreat 
system of railroads with which the country is in¬ 
tersected. It is celebrated also for its lace manu¬ 
factures and a fine cathedral. Liege and Namur 
are large manufacturing towns on the Meuse. 
Ostend is a thriving seaport. 

74. Belgium is a flat country, exc i^on the 
south-west frontier, but isi 
It was formerly unrivalled] 
and manufactures, and still 
and cambrics. It rivals Hoi 
a most complete system of 
formed across it in every wwectidnl 1 
whole population is Catholic, though 
are tolerated. 

GERMANY. 

75. The extensive country ‘Calle(||Liermi 

formerly divided into nine great jmrtiont 
circles: three northern, namely, Westplialia7i30w( 
Saxony, and Upper Saxony; three in the middl^ 
Lower Rhine, Upper l^ine, and Franconia; am 
three southern, Swabia, Bavaria, and Austria. But' 
this division into circles has long been obsolete, and 
Germany now consists of several kingdoms, grand 
duchies, duchies, principalities, and free citiesy &c., 
each independent as to the arrangement of its in¬ 
ternal affairs; but, in regard to foreign nations, 
united in a league, called the ipermanitj lpolrfi^dera- 
tion, the objects of which the mhintenancdn 
the external and internal Germany, 1l|p 

tlig independence and invwPility of the confede- 
ramd states. 
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Ois. ITic afTaimof the Confederation arc confided to a Fcde- 
rati\ e Diet, in which all the members may vote by their pleni> 
potentlaries, cither individually or collectively, as follows; — 

1. Austria^2. Prussia; 3. Bavaria; 4. Saxony; 5. Hano* 
ver ; 6. Wii^H^berpr; each four votes. 7. Baden; 8 Hesse* 
Cassel; 9. ^rosc-Darmstadt; 10. Denmark, for Holstein; 
11. Holland, for Luxemburg; each three. 12. Brunswick 
and Nassau; each two. 13. Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
Strelitz, each two. 14. Saxe-Wciniar, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
SaNe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Altcnburg, each one. 15. Olden¬ 
burg ; Anhalt’DeSsau ; Anhalt-Bcrnburg ; Anhalt-Kothen, 
or Cbthcn; Schwartzburg^||onderf!bausen; Schwartzburg*' 
Budolstadt; each one. ^i6. Hohenzollcrn-Hechingen r 
Lichtenstein; Hohcnrollern-Sigmaringen; 'V^nldcck ; Llder 
and Younger Heiiss; Schaumburg-Lippe; Lippe-Detmold ; 
each one. 17. The four free cities of Frankfort, Bremen, 
Hambj^rg, and Lubcck, each one : in all sixty-nine votes. 

Anltria presides in the Federative Diet, vhich sits at Frank¬ 
fort,^! ^jrhis distribution of votes, reducing the number of mem- 
17, applies to all ordinary discussions; questions being 
decfdpd by a majority of the 17 votes: but on extraordinary 
occ.'tsibns, the Diet forms itself into a general assembly, in 
which each state votes individually, and a majority of two 
thirdajjof the 69 votes is required for a decision. 

The principal rivers of Germany are the 
Danube, the largest in'Europe, flowing through 
Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary; the Rhine, from 
Switzerland to Holland; the Elbe, through Prussia 
and Saxony; the Oder, through Silesia and Bran¬ 
denburg ; the Weser, through Westphalia; the 
Mayn, through Franconia, into the Rhine. 

77. Germany abounds in timber and valuable 
minerals; it produces also abundance of grain, and 
some very fine wines. It has extensive manufac¬ 
tures, the chief branches being linen, glass, and 
porcelain. The Germans are brave, persevering, 
and industrious. The Protestant religion was first 
introduced there by Lutlier, and is professed in most 
of the northern districts; but the South is gene¬ 
rally Catholic. 

Extentf 250,552 square miles. PopulatUm^ above 38 mil¬ 
lions. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF GERMANY. 

78. Tliere is a peculiar comj)Hcation in tlic geo- 
grapljy of Goriiiany ; for not only is i^tf|vi(le(l into 
numerous states, of every dimension imtl descrip¬ 
tion, as has been stated iii)ove, but several of these 
have large portions of tlu' neighbouring countries 
incorporated into their territory. Thus the Austrian 
empire embraces, in addition to the German por¬ 
tion of its dominions,* Hungry, part of Poland, and 

.Lombardy: and Prussia includes a great part of 
Poland and Sfexony. 

The Austrian and Prussian dominions will, on account of 
their importance, be noticed under separate Iieads. 

79. Next to Austria and Prussia, Bavaria is the 
most important state. It was raised from an elec¬ 
torate into a kingdom by Napoleon in 1805, and 
received great additions to its territory in 1815. It 
is bounded by the Austrian States, Vv Urtemberg, 
and Saxoiij’^, contains above four millions of inha¬ 
bitants, and enjoys a representative constitution. 

80. Munich, the capital, with lOljOOO inhabit¬ 
ants, and the seat of a univorsiTy, lias been em¬ 
bellished, during the last and th(j present reigns, 
with several public buildings of great beauty and 
magnificence; and, under tin* patronage of the 
reigning sovereign, its already splendid cojleetioiis 
of works of ancient and modern art bid fair to give i,t 
in this respect the first rank among German cities. 
This kingdom also includes the cities of Nurem¬ 
berg, formerly famous for arts, manufactures, and 
inland trade, still populous, arid well built, liatisbou 
{^Regemthury), Augsburg, Wiirzburg, and Erlangen; 
the two latter are s(‘als of universities. 

81. The electorate of Saxony was created a king* 
doni by Napoleon, after his coiujuestof Prussia. He 
annexed to it also the duchy of Warsaw in Poland 
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but after his defeat in 1814, Saxony was stripped 
of that, and of several of its German territories. It 
contains now only 1,706,000 inhabitants, who are 
industrious and enlightened. 

82. Theil^pital of Saxony is Dresden, with 66,000 
inhabitants; one (if the finest, cities in Germany; 
celebrated for its splendid collection of paintings, 
statues, &c. fonned by the taste of its sovereigns, 
who have been munificent patrons of the fine arts. 
I'hfi finest porcelain in Europe is manufactured 
h(‘rc. Leipzig, with 54?D00 inhabitants, is also a 
very flourishing town, famous for it^ fairs, where 
the whole book trade of Germany is carried on. 

83. Wurtemherg is another of Napoleon’s king¬ 
doms, and the smallest iu Germany. Its capital is 
Stutgard, and it contains also the* ancient city of 
Ulm, and Tubingen, with a university. It enjoys a 
representative constitution. Population, 1,701,000. 

84. Hanover has also been chang(‘d from an 
electorate into a kingdom. It is mostly a level 
j)laiii, somewhat heathy and barren, but having 
on the south-east border a remarkable mountain 
chaiu^ called the Ilartz. In 1714, George, the 
elector, became king of Great Britain, and the two 
countri(‘S remained attached till the accession of 
Queen Victoria, when, as Hanover could not be 
governed by a female, her uncle, Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, succeedc'd to the throne. 
The population is 1,755,000. Hanover, an ancient 
city, with 27,000 inhabitants, is the capital. Einden 
aiid Stadc, on the Elbe, are the chief ports. (Got¬ 
tingen is the seat of one of tlie must renowned 
universities of Europe : its library is most valuable. 
Clausthal, a considerable tow n on the Hartz, is the 
centre of the mining district. Osnabriick gave the 
title of bishop to the late Duke of York. 

85. Germany contains many smaller states oi 

i> 3 
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some importance. Of these the chief are, JBaden, 
on the borders of Switzerland, comprising the 
mountainous territory called the Black Forest, and 
including, besides Carlsruhe the capital, the beau¬ 
tiful city of Mannheim, Heidelberg, ^th an uni¬ 
versity and noble cattle, and Baden-Baden, much 
frequented for its hot baths, in a most picturesque 
country. It is governed by a Grand Duke, and has 
a representative constitution. Population, 1,290,000. 

— Hesse^Cassely a well cultivated, though hilly and 
woody territory in the north, with a population of 
728,000. It is governed by an Elector (the only 
one of the German sovereigns who has retained this 
title), and has a representative constitution. Casscl, 
on the Fulda, with 30,000 inhabitants, is an elegant 
city, with valuable collections in literature and art. 

— Hesse-Darmstadt^ fertile and finely wooded, con¬ 
taining 811,000 inhabitants, is a territory on the 
Khine, governed by a Grand Duke, and includes 
the fine ancient city of Mentz, or'Maycnce.— 
Brunswick^ famous for the bravery of its dukes, 
from whose house the British royal family is de¬ 
scended. Its capital of the same name has a spkndid 
palace, and its opera is one of the best in Germany. 

— Weimar, whose chief citv of the same name was 
formerly considered the literary capital of GcTinanj'^, 
from being the residence of Goethe, Schiller, VVie- 
land, Herder, and other oininont poets and philo¬ 
sophers. At Jena there is a celebrated univcTsity. 

— Nassau, west of the Rhine, is a most picturesque 
country; its baths atWisbaden, Schlangenbad, Ems, 
Schwalbacli, 8cc., attract numerous visitors.— Meek- 
Unhurg-Schwerin, and Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; the 
last of which, tl^jjugh small, has given two queens to 
England. Oldenburg also deserves notice, from its 
high family alliances, particularly with Russia. Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha is in this respect still more distill- 
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guished, by the connection of its princes with Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, and Portugal, and most 
of the royal houses of Europe. There is a great 
number of very small principalities, which are 
found enumerated in the list of the German Con¬ 
federation. • 

86. The free cities of Germany, formerly ver}*' 
numerous and flourishing, are now reduced to four: 
Hamburg, at the mouth of the Elbe, with 150,000 
inhabitants, and the greatest commercial city of 
Germany. It was devastated, in 1842, by a confla^- 
gration, to which tlie great fire in London affords 
almost the only parallel in modern times, but has 
since been rebuilt on a much greater scale of gran¬ 
deur and eonvenienco than before. Frankfort on the 
Mayn, with 66,(X)0 inhabitants, a great seat of in¬ 
land trade, and the place where the Diet assembles; 
Lubcck, once the head of a great maritime con¬ 
federacy, called the Hanse Towns, but now having 
only some trade witli countries on the Baltic; Bre¬ 
men, a flourishing sea-])ort at the mouth of the 

Weser, witli about 50,000 inhabitants. 

0 

PRUSSIA. 

87. Prussia is a large kingdom, extending over 
various parts of Poland and Germany. In 1741 it 
consisted only of Brandenburg and of Royal and 
Ducal Prussia. Frederic the Great, an able and 
ambitious prince, then wrested Silesia from Austria, 
and afterwards, by the partition of Poland, acquired 
a large portion of that country. 

88. By the war which Prussia commenced against 
France in 1806, she at first lost half her territory; 
but after the triumph of the combined armies in 
1814 she regained nearly all she had lost, with the 
addition of fresh possessions in Saxony, Westphalia, 
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and the Grand Duchy of the Rhine. The kingdom 
now consists of the* following parts: — 

1. Brandenburg^ the original possession of th(‘ 
Prussian sovereigns, called then ^ts eleetbrs, is a 
large flat plain, in many parts sandy and unproduc¬ 
tive. Though by n(5 means the fine.st part of the 
monarchy, it contains Berlin, the capital, which 
late rnonarchs have rendered one of the finest cities 
in Europe. The palace, the Brandenburg gate, 
and the street called tlie Lindenstrasse, excite ge¬ 
neral admiration. There is also a considerabh*. 
trade, with some flourishing manufactures, and tin; 
population, in 1843, amounted to 300,000. Pots¬ 
dam, the favourite residence of Frederic the Great, 
is only a large military post. Extenty 1/5,480 square 
miles. Population^ 1,857,097. 

2. Silesiay conquered from Austria nearly a cen¬ 
tury ago, is the most fertile of tlie provinces; finely 
diversified with mountains and pdains. Its linen 
manufactures are famous, though somewhat de¬ 
cayed. Breslau, the capital, is large and commer¬ 
cial, with 80^000 people; and there ar(' other 
thriving, well fortified towns. Extent^ 16,300 square 
iiiih's. Population^ 2,858,826. 

3. Pomerania, a long flat sandy province on the 
shores of the Baltic. Though well cultivated, it is 
not very fruitful; but the Oder conveys to its 
ports the produce of Silesia and Brandenburg. 
Stettin is the principal city, with a population of 
29,000. Stralsund is a strong and very celebrat(‘d 
fortress. Extent, 12,500 square miles. Pojndation 
1,056,194. 

4. Prnssia7i Saxony^ to the west of Branden¬ 
burg, is composed of a number of detached terri- 
torie.s. acquired by conquest and otlierwise. They 
compose gtmerally an extensive pdain, watered by 
the Elbe, and mostly lery fruitful. The sheep 
yield very fine wool. Magdeburg the capital, with 
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40,000 inhabitants, is a very strong fortress, famous 
in history. Extent^ 10,076 square miles* Popula^- 
tion, 1,637,220. 

5. Prussian Westphalia is composed of various 
portions of the great German circle of that name., 
It is somewhat rough and hilly, watered by the 
rivers Wcser and Lippe. Westphalia hams are in 
great repute. Munster, once the residence of a 
sovereign bishop, has 18,000 inhabitants. Extenty 
8,270 square miles. Populatioii, 1,383,197* 

6. The Rhenish pi'ovinccs consist of two parts; 
one composed of the united territories of Juliers, 
Clcves, and Berg, tlie other called the Lower Rhine. 
The country, watered by the Rhine and the Moselle, 
is mountainous, and finely vanegated,*prcsenting the 
most beautiful sct'iiery. The Rhine wine, called 
by the generic name of llock, as well as that 
of the Moselle, are highly esteemed. Cologne, 
with 62,000 inhabitants, is an ancient and noble 
city, and its catlu^lral one of the grandest Gothic 
edifices in Europe. It is the centre of the steam 
navigation on the Rhine. Aix-la-Chapelle, capital 
of the empire of Charlemagne, is still greatly fre¬ 
quented on account of its mineral waters. Treves is 
very ancient, abounding in Roman antiquities. El- 
berfeld is usually called the Manchester of Ger¬ 
many, from the extent of its manufacturing industry. 
Diisseldorf is a beautii’ul city, famous for its picture- 
gallery, and school of art. Extenty 10,710 square 
miles. PopulaiioUy 2,591,650. 

The provinces now enumerated are in Germany: 
the following lie beyond it to the eastward. 

7* East and TVest Prussia. This territory, from 
which the electors of Brandenburg assumed the 
title of king, consists of an extensive plain along 
the Baltic. Great part is (*ovored with wood, but 
the rest tolerably cultivated. The Vi.Ntula, flowing 
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into West Prussia, brings \vith it most of the trade 
of Poland. *Dantzic, at its mouth, is one of the 
greatest commercial cities in Europe, and the chief 
seat of the corn trade. Konigsberg, on the Pregel, 
capital of East Prussia, is a large and handsome 
city, with a university. Extent, 26,000 square miles. 
Population, 2,312,172. 

8. Posen is an extensive province, obtained in the 
partition of Poland. It is level, well watered, but 
ill cultivated, the chief produce being cattle and 
sheep. Posen is the capital, rather handsome. Ex¬ 
tent, 11,800 square miles. Population, 1,233,852. 

Inclusive of Neufchutei, a small territory in Switzer- 
land (^Population, 32,000), with a city of the same name, 
belonf^ing to Prussia, the whole kingdom comprises about 
111,000 square miles, and, in 1841, 14,907,000 inhabitants. 

89. The king of Prussia has a revenue of 
8,000,000/. sterling, an army of 160,000 men, and a 
militia of equal amount. His prerogative is nearly 
absolute, for the states are not allowed to propose 
any law, but merely deliberate on those submitted 
by the king. Ample provision has lately been made 
for the instruction of the people, every child having 
the means, and being under the obligation, to ac¬ 
quire the elements of education. 

90. Prussia has an extensive coast upon the 
Baltic Sea, and is traversed by very fine rivers — 
the Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. By 
these channels she carries on a great trade, ex¬ 
porting from the eastern provinces grain and tim¬ 
ber; from the middle, very fine wool; and from 
those on the Rhine, the valuable wine grown on 
its banks. She has induced the neighbouring states 
to enter into a commercial union, which comprises 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse- 
Dannstadt, Baden, Nassau, Frankfort, &c. These 
sti^tes^^ allow a free exchange of goods between 
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each other> but impose heavy duties on those from 
other countries, particularly on British manufactures. 

AUSTRIA. 

91. Austria is an extensive einpire, having its 
original seat in Germany; but its largest territories 
are now beyond the limits of that country. Its 
sovereign was formerly emperor of Germany, and 
claimed a certain jurisdiction over the Germanic 
body; but Napoleon compelled him to renounce 
this, and to content himself with the title of Em¬ 
peror of Austria, On the overthrow of Napoleon, 
however, he became president of the Diet. Bel¬ 
gium, which had long appertained to Austria, was 
lost during the war; but she received, in compen¬ 
sation, the territory of Venice. 

92. Austria consists now, within Germany, of 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia; without it, of 
Hungary with its appendages, of Gallicia, and the 
Italian provinces of Venice and Lombardy. The 
population, in 1840, was 36,950,000. The Catholic 
religion prevails; but there are nearly 6,000,000 
attached to the Greek church, chiefly in Hungary 
and Gallicia, above 3,000,000 Protestants, and 
GOO,000 Jews. 

93. The Archduchy of Austria lies in the south¬ 
east of Germany, and consists of a fine plain 
watered by the Danube, and of the mountainous 
countries of Styria, Carinthla, Carniola, Istria, and 
the Tyrol. These countries contain upwards of 
5,000,000 people. They abound in minerals, par¬ 
ticularly mercury. The chief cities are, Vienna, the 
capital oPthe empire; Lintz ; Gratz, the capital of 
Styria; and Trieste, the only sea-port, on the 
Adriatic, with 70,000 inhabitants, and a flourishing 
trade. The peasantry of the Tyrol are distinguished 
for bravery. 

Ohs. Vienna lies on the S. W. side of the Danube, in a fer- 
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tile plain. The maniif.ictures arc little reTnark;iI>Ic, though 
some inland commerce is transacted on the noble stream of 
the Danube. The number of inhabitmits exceeds 330,000. 
The suburbs arc far more extensive than the city, standing at 
a considerable distance from the walls. 'I'he houses are gene¬ 
rally of brick, covered with stucco. The chief edifices are, 
the metropolitan church of St. Stephen, the imperial palace, 
library, and arsenal, the house of assembly for the states of 
Lower Austria, the council-house, the university, and some 
monasteries, llie Prater, or itnjjerial park, is the principal 
promenade and place of recreation. 

94<. Bohemia and Moravia are fertile and highly 
cultivated coitiitrio's, in the heart of Germany. The 
former, in 1840, contained 4,174,000 inhabitants; 
the latter, 'vvith a part of SiIe^ia still belonging to 
Austria, 166,000. Bohemia b.as extensive manu¬ 
factures of linen and glass, aLo some of woollen 
and cotton. It is surrounded by a circuit of 
mountains, which are rich in minerals. Prague, 
the capital, is a handsome old city, with many 
palaces of the nobility, and 120,000 inhabitants. 
Brunn, the capital of Moravia, is flourishing, and 
stronglj’' fortified. l\)pulation, 37,000. 

95. Hungary, to the east of Austria, is a large 
kingdom, containing about 12,000,000 of inhabit¬ 
ants. It consists of a fruitful plain, watered by thu 
Danube and many of its tributaries, and boiiiult;d 
on the north by the Carpathians. Its v/ines, esj)e- 
cially Tokay, enjoy tht; highest reputation; and the 
mines of Scheinnitz and Cremnitz, yielding gold, 
silver, copper, and iron, are amqpg the richest in 
Europe. The nobility enjoy great privileges, and 
are a brave and honourable class of men; but the 
peasantry are poor, and held in great subjection, 
Buda and Pesth, on opposite sides of the Danube?, 
having together a population ol’ 110,000, now form 
the conjoint capital, but the states formerly nu't 
at Presburg. Transylvania, on the east of Hun- 
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{;ai*y, with two millions of inhabitants, and Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, on the south, containing 
about one million and a half of people, are also sub- 
jeet to Austria. 

96. Gallicia forms an extensive plain on the 
south of Poland, which Austria has wrested from 
that country by successive partitions. It is gene¬ 
rally fruitful in grain, but rudely cultivated; and all 
the branches of industry are in a depressed state. 
The salt mines of Wicliczca, however, are the 
largest iti the world, containing long ranges of 
apartments, and forming a sort of subterranean 
city. Lemberg is a large old capital, wnth 58,000 
people, of wliorn about ii0,000 are Jews. 

97. Lombardy and Venice compose a territory of 
great extent and value, wJiich forms* part of Italy, 
and will be described along with that country. 

Extent, 264,003 square miles. Population, 36,950,000 souls. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

98. Turkey in Europe is a very fine and fertile 
region, anciently very Nourishing; but, owing to the 
Mahometan religion, to the despotism of the go- 
vernnient, and to the ignorant policy of the Turk% 
now declining and miserable. 

Ohs. The government is despotic under the Grand Si^^nior. 
'Hie provinces are governed by pachas, many of whom are 
nearly independent of their imperial master, and use their 
power to rob and oppress the inhabitants. 

99. The principal provinces are, Bulgaria, Ru- 
melia, which includes the ancient Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and the extensive territories which con¬ 
stitute Albania. The principalities of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Bosnia, and Servia, along the Danube, 

^ere governed by princes appointed by tlie Porte, 
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to whom they paid tribute; but they are now mostly 
either independent^ or under the power of Russia. 

100. The metropolis of Turkey b Constantinople, 
finely situated in 41^ north latitude, between the 
Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, the third city 
in Europe in point of magnitude, and one of the 
most important in the world. 

Oft*. The beauty of the situation of Constantinople can 
hardly be exceeded, the aspect from the sea being peculiarly 
grand; but on a nearer approacli, the wooden hovels and 
narrow streets disappoint the splendid expectations of the. 
stranger. It forms an unequal triangle, resembling a harp, 
being about twelve or fourteen English miles in circumference^ 
enclosed by walls, and on two sides by the sea and the har¬ 
bour called the Golden Horn. Ihc inhabitants are computed 
at 550,000, including the four suburbs. Of these 300,000 
are Turks, 150,000 Greeks, and the remainder Jews, Arme¬ 
nians, and Franks. The most celebrated ediHces are the 
Seraglio, and the mosque of St. Sophia. The principal en¬ 
trance of the Seraglio is styled Capi, or the Porlc, which gives 
name to its court and government. 

101. Adrianople is the second city in European 
Turkey. Salonica has a great commerce. Schumla, 
Silistria, Nicopoiis, and Belgrade are strong frontier 
fortresses. The chief river in European Turkey is 
the Danube. 

Ohs. Tlie chief mountains are, Ha^mus, or the Balkan, a 
Jong lofty range, which forms a barrier against Russia; IMndus 
and Olympus, in The-ssaly; Mount Athos, celebrated in 
classic history, now inhabited by a number of monks and 
hermits. * 

V 

102. The Turkish islands were very numerous; 
but most of them are annexed to the new state of 
Greece, and the only important one which she retains 

Candia, a fertile island, anciently celebrated and 
powerful under the name of Crete. 

Extentf 200,000 square miles. Pop«Ja//on, about10,000,000. 
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GHEECC. 

103. Greece, the most celebrated country of the 
ancient world, has for many ages been in an op¬ 
pressed and miserable state. It was respected by 
the Homans, its first conquerors; but the Turks, 
who held it for three centuries, reduced it to a state 
of cruel bondage. Recently, however, the Greeks 
made a brave stand for their independence; and 
being supported by the great Christian powers, they 
have compelled Turkey to withdraw her claims, and 
tlieir country has been formed into a small constitu¬ 
tional kingdom. 

104. The new state of Greece comprehends the 
Mf)rca(the ancient Peloponnesus), with the territory 
of the ancient Attica and Thebes, as far south as 
ilie Gulfs of Arta and Yolo. It includes also the 
inlands of Negropont, Hydra, and the Cyclades. 
The population is not supposed to exceed 900,000; 
but it is expected to increase under a free govern¬ 
ment. Otho, prince of Bavaria, has been chosen 
king. 

105. Athens, recently chosen as the capital, was 
almost ruined during the revolution, but is in a 
great degree restored, and contains, about 26,000 
inhabitants. It is adorned by ruins of the Par¬ 
thenon, the Temple of Jupiter, and other edifices 
erected during the golden age of Greece, and con¬ 
sidered the finest in the world. Thebes, Corinth, 
and Sparta are now only villages. The chief mo¬ 
dern towns are Tripolizza, Napoli di Romania, Na- 
varino, Patras, and Missolonghi. 

106. On the west of Greece lies the republic 
5 >f the Sexicn Islands, consisting of Corfu, Santa 
Maura, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Zante, Cerigo,and Paxo, 
having an independent government, but under the 
military protection of Great Britain. These island 
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are rugged but very fertile, abounding in fruit, 
especially currants, for which Zante is famous. 

FRANCE. 

107. This extensive, fertile, Rnd populous country 
occupies a commanding situation in the centre of 
Europe; and has always been distinguished by the 
military prowess of its armies, the ambitious spirit 
of its government, the ingenious but volatile cha¬ 
racter of its inhabitants. 

108. France, being situated in the middle of the 
temperate zone, enjoys a mild and agreeable climate. 
The air in the south is considered so very salubrious, 
that it has become the resort of many invalids from 
northern countries. 

Oh9. The population exceeds 34^00,000; but, during ttic 
reign of Napoleon, the French empire, comprehending Belgium 
and Piedmont, had more than forty millions. 

109. France was formerly divided into 32 pro¬ 
vinces; but since the revolution of 1789 it has been 
divided into 86 departments, named after the rivers, 
the mountains, or other remarkable features. These 
would be too lopg to enumerate; but the following 
is a list of the {Principal cities, with their population: 


Gitlm. 

Paris 

m 

Population. 

909,000 

Lyons 

* 

150,800 

Marseilles 


146,000 

Bourdeauz 

• 

98,700 

Kouen 

m 

92,000 

Toulouse - 

m 

77,000 

Nantes • 

m 

76,000 

Lille 

m 

73,000 

Strasburg- 

m 

57,000 

A miens - 

m 

46,000 

Nisiiies 


43,000 

Metz 


42,000 


Cities. 

Population. 

Caen 

- 41,000 

St. Etienne 

. 41,000 

Orleans - 

40,000 

Rbeims - 

- 38,000 

Toulon 

- 35,000 

Montpellier 

- 35,000 

Angers 

- 35,000 

Avignon - 

- 31,000 

Havre 

- 30,000 

Brest 

- 29,0(X) 

Versailles - 

- 29,000 

Dijon 

- 25,000 





PARIS 
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110, Paris is the largest city in Europe next to 
Loudon. Many of the streets are narrow and dirty, 
but the public structures are magnificent. This city 
was embellished by the Emperor Napoleon with 
many splendid buildings and triumphal structui*’es, 
and enriched with immense collections of works of 
art, amassed in Italy, Germany, Prussia, Holland, 
and Belgium; but these, after the taking of Paris 
in 1815, were restored by the allied sovereigns to 
their lawful owners. 

Ohx. Paris rises on both sides of the Seine, in a pleasant and 
licalthy situation, with delightful environs. It is divided into 
three parts; the Town (ville) on the north, the City in tlie 
middle, and that part called the University on the south. It 
is one third smaller than London, llie houses are chiefly 
built of freestone. The banks of the Seine present noble 
quays; and the public buildings are not only'elcgfiuit in them¬ 
selves, but arc placed in open and commanding situations, 
llie Louvre is among the best specimens of modern architec¬ 
ture, and contains still a superb collection of painting and 
sculpture; the Palais Royal, the Tuileries, and the Luxem¬ 
burg are also handsome palaces. Ni^tre Dame Cathedral is a 
noble Gothic structure; while the church of St. Genevieve, 
now called the Pantheon, and the Madeleine, are splendid 
Grecian edifices. The Hospital of Invalids, with the tomb 
recently erected fur Napoleon, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Exchange, and the Triumphal Arch, are also highly ornamental. 
The Royal Library is considered the largest in the world; 
and the Garden of Plants contains an almost unrivalled col¬ 
lection of objects of natural history. Paris exceeds Loudon 
in magnificence, but yields to it in size, cleanliness, and con¬ 
venience. 

111. Lyons ranks second to Paris, and is the 
greatest seat of the silk manufacture in Europe. 
This flourishes also at Nismes, which is adorned 
with some fine Roman edifices. In the north, Rouen 
and St. Quentin have great manufactures of cotton; 
Amiens and Abbeville of woollen. Lille, on the 
Belgian frontier, is a large and very strong fortress. 
Amiens, Rheiins, and Strasburg are adorned with 
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remarkably fine cathedrals. Orleans, Tours, Tou¬ 
louse, ranked formerly almost as capitals. Havre, 
at the mouth of the Seine, Nantes of the Loire, and 
Bourdeaux of the Garonne, have acquired great 
prosperity by the trade of those rivers. Marseilles, 
near that of the Rhone, is the chief seat of Mediter¬ 
ranean commerce. Toulon is the greatest naval 
arsenal in that sea, as Brest is on the ocean. Other 
ports of consequence arc Rochelle, Rochefort, Dieppe, 
and Dunkirk. Montpellier is noted for the salubrity 
of its climate. 

112. The principal mountains m France are, the 
Alps, which divide it from Italy; and the Pyrenees, 
which divide it from Spain, In the interior are the 
Cevennes, and the mountains of Auvergne. 

113. The chief rivers are, the Rhone, the Ga¬ 
ronne, the Loire, the Seine, and the Somme. The 
Rhine is a boundary between France and Germany 
only on the eastern side, near Switzerland. 

114. Numerous canals have been formed in 
France within the last few years. The earliest was 
the canal of Languedoc, between the Garonne and 
the Mediterranean. Railroads have begun to be 
formed. Agriculture is in a very flourishing con¬ 
dition. The wines of France, particularly those of 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Bourdeaux (called 
Claret)^ are the most generally esteemed of any, and 
are exported to a large amount. Her silk manufac¬ 
tures are superior to those of any other nation ; she 
excels also in woollens, cottons, fine linens, and jew¬ 
ellery. The French exports were valued, in 1838, at 
40 millions, and the imports at 37 millions sterling. 

11.5. Near Toulon are the isles of Hibres. Those 
of Rhb and Belleisle are in the Bay of Biscay. 
Corsica gave birth to Buonaparte. 

Obs, In 1788, King Louis the Sixteenth was induced to 
call an assembly of the States General of the kingdom, which 
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had not been convoked since Id 14, This wasi in fact, the 
commencement of that memorable revolution, which, after 
promising to France a well regulated government, and the en¬ 
joyment of rational liberty, was soon sullied by the murder of 
the king and queen, and by a scene of sanguinary tyranny un¬ 
paralleled in the history of the civilised world. During the 
long WOTS which ensued with all the Kuropean states, Buona- 
]iartc attained the supreme power, and was crowned emperor 
of France and king of Italy in 1804. lie defeated all the 
coalitions against him, formed by the other powers, and con¬ 
quered nearly the whole of the continent of Europe. But 
his army being overthrown in Russia, in 1813, and driven 
from Germany in the following year, he was obliged, in IRH, 
to abdicate his crown, anc^etire to the isle of Elba; upon 
which the brother of the laff king ascended the throne by the 
name of Louis the Kightccntli, his nephew the Daiqdiin, called 
Louis the Seventeenth, being dead. Buonaparte, however, 
returned in 1815, and Louis was obliged to flee to the Nether¬ 
lands. Buonaparte again ascended the throne; but all the 
powers of Europe declaring against him, and his army having 
been totally defeated at Waterloo, he was again obliged to alv 
dicate, and surrendered himself to England. In conformity 
with a convention between Russia, Great Britain, Austria, 
and Prussia, he was sent to St. Helena (where he died in 
1821), and Louis the Eighteenth again recovered the throne 
of his ancestors. His successor Charles X., however, having 
attempted to alter the constitution, was dethroned in 1830, 
and liouis Philippe, formerly duke of Orleans was elected in 
liis room. 


SWITZERLAND. 

IIG. Switzerland, remarkable for its lofty moun¬ 
tain chains, for the poverty and simplicity of its 
inliabitants. and for their love of liberty, is divided 
into twenty-tw^o cantons; which are Berne, Geneva, 
Basle, Zurich, Zug, Friburg, Aargau, Soleure, 
ScliafFhaiisen, Gall, Appenzell, Glaris, Thurgovia, 
Vaud, Valais, Grisons, Ticino, Neufchatel, Schweitz, 
Lucerne, Uri, and Unterwalden. The last four are 
called the Forest Cantons. 

117. The principal towns are, Berne, Basle, Zu- 
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rich, Lucerne, Friburg, Geneva, and Lausanne. 
Most of these are beautifully situated. 

118. The chief rivers flowing through Switzer¬ 
land are the Aar, the Reuss, and the Liinmat; and 
it contains the sources of the Rhine and the Rhone, 
two of the largest rivers in Europe. 

119. The lakes of Geneva, Llicernc, Constance, 
Neufch^tol, Zurich, and the Lago Maggiore are dis¬ 
tinguished for their picturesque beauty. 

120 . The mountains of Switzerland are very re¬ 
markable. Mont Blanc, the highest in Europe, is 
on its immediate border, ^^ithin it, Monte Rosa, 
Schreckhorn, Jungfrau arc scarcely inferior. Sim¬ 
plon, St. Gothard, and .Pilate are smaller, but form 
striking objects. From these mountains masses of 
ice, called glaciers^ descend, and settle on the lower 
flelds. Sometimes enonnous masses of snow, called 
avalanches, rush down, and overwhelm houses, and 
even villages. 

121 . The country is too rugged to produce much 
grain; but it has rich pastures, and exports cattle 
and cheese. There are considerable manufactures 
of cotton, linen, and watches. 

122. The Swiss cantons are united in a confede¬ 
racy for mutual defence, regulated by an annual 
diet, presided by a landamann. The military con¬ 
tingent is 33,000 men. 

Extent, 18,(>70 square miles. Population, 2,150,000. 


ITALY. 

123. Italy, a peninsula in the south of Europe, 
was anciently the chief seat of power and civilis¬ 
ation ; and, though much decayed, is still a very 
fine countr 3 % It is divided now into several dis¬ 
tinct states, of which the following are the prin¬ 
cipal : - 7 - 
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124. The States of the Church are placed in the 
centre of Italy, extending from sea to sea, and 
crossed by the Apennines. They contain many 
fertile and extremely beautiful districts, but on the 
\vliole are ill cultivated, and the people oppressed. 
The population is 2,730,000. Rome, in latitude 
41^ north, was once the most powerful city in 
the civilised world, but has greatly declined. It 
still, however, contains the most splendid monu¬ 
ments of architecture, sculpture, and painting, that 
adorn any modern city, and these render it the 
crowded resort of enjkhtened visitants. By the 
last census, its popula^n was 153,000. The coun¬ 
try round is ill-cultivated and unhealthy. Bologna, 
once a flourishing republic, and Ferrara, wher6 the 
princes d'Este held a brilliant court, are still hand¬ 
some old cities; the former adorned with many fine 
paintings. Ancona is the chief sea-port. 

125. The kingdom of Naples occupies the south 
of Italy. It is one of the finest countries in Europe, 
and tolerably cultivated, yielding in abundance 
wine, oil, and silk. The population, in 1843, was 
6,238,000, making, with Sicily, upwards of 8,230,000. 
The city of Naples, after Constantinople, is the most 
beautiful capital in the world: the number of the 
inhabitants is about 380,000, of whom nearly 30,000 
have no settled habitation or employment, but ply 
in the streets, ready to perform any labour for tlie 
most trifling recompense. This is the class called 
lazzaroni, 

126. Sicily, the finest island of Europe, has a 
mountainous aspect, but includes tracts of luxuriant 
fertility. It contained anciently rich and powerful 
states, but is now much neglected. Some improve¬ 
ments have been lately made. Wines, fruits, sulphur, 
and shumac are exported. Palermo is a handsome 
capital, with 140,000 people. Messina, though nearly 
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destroyed by earthquake in 1783, revived, and car¬ 
ries on much traffic. Syracuse, the great ancient 
capital, offers notliing remarkable; but Catania and 
Girgenti show remains of splendid edifices, built 
when they formed independent republics. 

127. Tuscany is a beautiful and fruitful territory, 

comprising the Vale of Arno. It is ruled by a grand 
duke, and has 1,500,000 inhabitants. The capital, 
Florence, has been long a distinguished seat of 
literature and the arts; Pisa, once a great indepen¬ 
dent republic, is still adorned 'with noble edifices; 
and Leghorn carries on niA of the couiinerce of 
Italy. ^ 

128. The island of Sardinia, to the west of Italy, 
is extensive, but rugged and poorly cultivated. The 
capital is Cagliari. The king of Sardinia possesses 
also Piedmont, a fine plain at the foot of the Alps, 
with Turin, a handsome capital, in the finest possible 
situation, containing 114,000 inhabitants; Savoy, 
a rugged and mountainous country ; and the terri¬ 
tory of Genoa, once a great and flourishing repub¬ 
lic, which was ceded to him by the congress of 
Vienna in 1815. The population of his doniinions 
exceeds four millions and a half. 

129. Austrian Italy, called also the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom, consists of a magnificent plain, 
watered by the Po and its tributaries, and in the 
highest state of cultivation. It produces rice, the 
finest raw silk in the world, and a cheese esteemed 
above any other. Milan, with 145,000 people, was 
the capital of Napoleoirs kingdom of Italy; and its 
duoino, or cathedral, of white marble, is the finest 
Gothic edifice in that country. Venice is one of 
the most beautiful cities in Europe, being situated 
on seventy islands in the Adriatic, with long rows 
of palaces bordering on canals, along M'hich the 
inhabitants pass in ornamented barges, called gon- 
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clolas. Since becoming subject to Austria, it has 
declined; but still contain^ 100,000 inliabitants. 
Here arc, also, Verona, Padua, Mantua, Brescia, 
and other large towns. Parma and Placentia are 
valuable territories, which, though granted to the 
ex-empress of France, may be considered part of 
Austrian Italy. They contain 440,000 people. 
Modena, a fief of Austria, governed by a duke, 
has 350,000, with a handsome capital. 

130. The small but important island of Malta lies 
about sixty miles south of Sicily, and is celebrated 
for its fine port, and ror the strength of its fortifi¬ 
cations. It now belongs to Great Britain.—Elba, 
an island of Tuscany, was the retreat of the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon, when he abdicated tlie throne of 
France in 1814. 

131. The Alps bound Italy on the north; and the 
Apennines, a less lofty chain, extend through it 
from north to south. Mount Vesuvius is a cele¬ 
brated volcano near Naples, whose eruptions have 
buried whole cities, as Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
which have lately been dug into, and found almost 
entire. Etna, in Sicily, is a still higher volcano, 
which has emitted ashes to the distance of cijrhtv 
miles. 

132. The principal rivers of Italy are the Po and 
the Adige, which pass through Lombardy; the 
Arno, by Florence; the Tiber, by Rome; the Lirio, 
in Naples. The principal lakes are the Lago Mag- 
giore, and those of Como and Garda, at the foot of 
the Alps; those of Perugia and Cclano, in the 
Apennines. Its capes arc, Spartivento, Colonna, 
Louca, Otranto, and Testa. Its gulfs are, the 
Adriatic, sometimes called a sea, the Gulf of 
Taranto, and the Gulf of Genoa. 
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SPAIN. 

133. Spain is remarkable for its Unc climate, 
soil, and commanding geographical and commercial 
situation. 

134. Spain is divided into fourteen districts, or 
provinces, containing about 13,000,000 of inhabit¬ 
ants ; the southern provinces arc among the most 
fertile tracts in Europe; but the country has 
latterly, through oppression and superstition, be¬ 
come comparatively poor. Efforts have of late 
been made to improve it; blit they have been much 
obstructed by civil war and dissension. Its surplus 
products consist of very fine wool, wine, silk, and 
barilla. 

Ohs. Tlie decline of Spain has been dated from the time 
when the discovery of America by Columbus gave it the pos¬ 
session of immense territories, abounding in gold and silver. 
'Hiesc vast countries have now declared themselves indepen¬ 
dent, and are ])rohably for ever lost to Spain, which at present 
retains only the great islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

135. Its chief towns are, Madrid, the capital, 
containing a population of about 230,000. It 
Htands on an elevated plain. The palaces and other 
public buildings are splendid, and adorned with 
very fine paintings; but the city has on the whole 
a gloomy aspect. The convents amounted formerly 
to 66; but many of them have been suppressed. 
The Prado is a spacious promenade, on which the 
great display their elegant equipages. Seville ranks 
next, and though much declined, contains a mag¬ 
nificent cathedral and other edifices. Cadiz is the 
chief seat of trade, exporting goods valued at above 
a million. Malaga, Alicant, Valencia, and Barcelona 
are. large commercial cities on the Mediterranean. 
Granada and Cordova contain most splendid monu¬ 
ments, erected by Moorish princes, whe formerly 
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reigned there. Saragossa is distinguished for the 
bravery displayed in two sieges by the French. 
Salamanca has a celebrated university. 

136. The principal rivers are, the Tagus, the 
Douro, 'the Ebro, the Guadalquivir, and the Guadi- 
ana. The Pyrenees divide Sp4in from France; and 
the whole country is traversed by long ranges of 
mountains, of which the principal are the Cantabrian, 
the Sierra Morena, and the Sierra Nevada. 

237- Gibraltar, on a rock at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, was captured in 1704 by the En¬ 
glish, who have rendered it nearly impregnable; and 
it serves as an entrepot of Mediterranean trade, and 
a naval station in time of war. 

138. Majorca, Minorca, Ivi 9 a, and* Fromentcra, 
called the Balearic Isles, are situated oft* the east 
coa.st of Sp^iin. Port Mahon, in Minorca, is noted 
for its fine harbour. 


PORTUGAL. 

139. Portugal forms the most western part of the 
Spanish peninsula, and is bounded by the Atlantic. 
It is tnountainous, and is watered by the Tagus, tlie 
Douro, and the Mondego. It is divjdcd into six 
provinces. 

140. Portugal was once a powerful state, espe¬ 
cially by sea; but tyranny eqid the indolepce and 
superstition of the inhabitants have greatly reduced 
its importance. The population is about three 
millions and a half; and the great majority arc 
Roman Catholics. Wine and salt are the chief ex¬ 
ports. 

141. The chief towns are, Lisbon, the capital, 
finely situated on the Tagus; and Oporto, at the 
mouth of the Douro, whence Port wine is exported 
to the extent of 30,000 or 40,000 pipes. Lisbon 
suffered severely by an earthquake in 17.35. Coiiiihrii, 

. F 
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once the seat of royalty, contains still a large uni* 
vcrsity. 

Ohi* Tlie situation of Lisbon, on the north side of the moutli 
of Uie Tagus, is grand, but the interior is dirty and gloomy. 
The haven is capacious and excellent. The population is 
computed at about 260,000. There is no court end of the 
town; and the finest streets are inhabited by tradesmen. 
There are public walks, two thcatr&s *tnd a circus for the 
bull-feasts. The patriarchal church is singularly magnificent. 

14<2. Portugal possesses the Azores, situated about 
half way on the naval route to America; they are 
subject to earthquakes, and other violent convul¬ 
sions, but are productive in wine and fruits. 

143. Portugal, like Spain, has lost the exten¬ 
sive dominions which she once possessed in Asia, 
America, and Africa. In Asia, she retains only 
Ooa, in India; and IVIacao, near Canton, in Chirm. 
The immense territory of Brazil, in South America, 
is now formed into an independent state. In Africa 
she has Madeira, remarkable for the quantity and 
delicacy of its wine, the Cape Verd Islands, and 
some establishments on the western and eastern 
coasts. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND. 

144^ The United Kiimdom consists of the two 
large islands of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
various small islands. The island of Great Britain 
IS divided into England, Wales, and Scotland. It 
is about 600 miles long and 300 broad, and con¬ 
tained, in 1841, 18,664,76*1 inhabitants. 

145. The free and admirable constitution enjoyed 
by Great Britain, the intelligence, industry, and 
enterprise of her people, have raised her to the 
highest pilch of greatness : her maritime powder, her 
manufacturing industry, and her eoiniTHTee with 
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every quarter of the globe, are completely unri¬ 
valled. 

146. England is divided into forty counties or 
shires, and these counties are classed into six cir¬ 
cuits for the administration of justice. The coun¬ 
ties, with their county or assize towns, are thus 
classed according to the circuits: — 


1. Northern. Northumberland.. Newcastle. 

Durham. Durham. 

Cumberland. Carlisle. 

Westmoreland. Appleby. 

Yorkshire. York. 

Lancashire ... Lancaster. 

2. Midland. Warwickshire. Warwick. 

Leicestershire... Leicester. 

Derbyshire .. Derby. 

Nottinghamshire. Nottingham. 

Lincolnshire. Lincoln. 

Rutland... Oakham. 

Northamptonshire. Northampton. 

3. Oxford. Oxfordshire. Oxford. 

Buckinghamshire. Buckingham. 

Gloucestershire. Gloucester. 

Worcestershire. Worcester. 

Monmouthshire . Monmouth. 

Herefordshire. Hereford. 

Shropshire. Shrewsbury 

Staflbrdshire. Stafford. 

4. Norfolk. Bedfordshire... Bedford. 

Berkshire. Reading. 

Huntingdonshire. Huntingdon. 

Cam bridges] lire . Cambridge. 

Suffolk.:. Ipswich. 

Norfolk.. Norwich. 

.;. 

Hertfordshire. Hertford. 

Kent... Maidstone. 

Surrey.. Guildford, 

Sussex.. Lewes. 
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6, Western. 


Hampshire 

Wiltshire.. 
Dorsetshire 
Somerset,., 
Devon.. 

Cornwall .. 


{ 


Winchester and 
Southampton. 
Salisbury. 
Dorchester. 


Wells. 


l 


Exeter. 

Launceston. 

Bodmin. 


Ohs. Middlesex and (aheshire havfi distinct Courts of their 
own* and are called Counties Palatine. The Counties of Dur¬ 
ham and Lancaster arc also Palatine. 


14'7. London, the metropolis of Great Britain, is 
in 5H® nortli latitude, and contained, in 1841, above 
l,8()di000 inhabitants. It is tl>e largest city, and 
the greatest seat of commerce, in the world. (^See 
the Picture of London,) 

Ohs. The principal towns in England are as under: — 

Bedfordshire contains Bedford, Woburn, and Dunstable. 

Berkshire^ Reading, Windsor, Newbury, Wallingford. 

RMcAtnpAamsAtrtf, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Eton, Wycombe. 

Camhridffeshiref Cambridge, Ely, Wisbcach, Newmarket. 

Cheshire^ Chester, Stockport, Macclesfield, Nantwich. 

ComwaV^ Launceston, St. Ives, Penzance, lielstone, Fal¬ 
mouth, Penryn, Truro, Bodmin. 

Cumberland^ Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, Cocker- 
mouth, Wigton, Penrith. 

Derbyshire, Derby, Chesterfield, Buxton, Matlock. 

Devonshire, Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Sidmouth, Tops- 
ham, Teignmouth, Brlxham, Dartmouth, Barnstaple. 

Dorsetshire, Dorchester, Poole, Weymouth and Lyme Regis, 
Blandford, Shaftesbury. 

Durham, Durham, Sunderland, Stockton, Bishop's Auck¬ 
land, South Shields, Hartlepool, Darlington. 

Essex, Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich, Coggicshall. 

Gloucestershire, Gloucester, Bristol, Tewkesbury, Chelten¬ 
ham, Stroud, Cirencester. 

Hampshire, Winchester, Portsmouth, Portsea, Southampton, 
Gosport, Lymington, Basingstoke, Newport, Cowes. 

Herefordshire, Hereford, Ross, Leominster, Lcdbuiy. 

Hertfordshire, Hertford, Royston, St. Albans, Ware. 

HwUingdonshire, Huntingdon, St. Ives, St. Neot’s, Ramsey. 

Kent^ Mudstone, Canterbury, Greenwich, Woolwicii, 
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Gravesend, Chatham, Rochester, Margate, Hamsgatc, Sand> 
wich. Deal, Dover, Tunbridge, Dartfbrd. 

Lancashire, Lancaster, Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, 
Wigan, Bolton, Warrington, Blackburn, Rochdale, Prescot, 

Leicestershire, Leicester, Hinckley, I^ughborough, Lutter* 
worth, Meltori-Mowbray, Harborough. 

Lincolnshire, Lincoln, Boston, Gainsborough, Louth, Stam¬ 
ford, Grantham. 

Middlesex, London, Westminster, Uxbridge, Brentford. 

Monmouthshire, Monmouth, CheiiStow, Abergavenny. 

Nattinffhamshirc, Nottingham, Mansfield, Newark, Worksop^ 

Norfolk, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Thetford. 

Northamptonshire, Northampton, Daventry, Peterborough. 

Northumberland, Newcastle, Morpeth, Alnwick, North 
Shields Hexham. 

Oxfordshire, Oxford, Witney, Woodstock, Banbury, Henley. 

Rutland, Oakham, Uppingham. 

Shropshire, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Ellesmere, Ludlow. 

Somersetshire, Taunton, Bath, Wells, Bridgewater. 

Staffordshire, Stafford, Lichfield, Burton, Newcastle unde? 
Lyne, Wolverhampton. 

Surrey, Southwark, Guildford, Croydon, Farnbam, King¬ 
ston, Epsom, Dorking. 

Suffolk, Ipswich, Lowestoff, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Sussex, Chichester, Hastings, Winchelsea, Arundel^ Brigh¬ 
ton, Lewc.s, Horsham. 

Warwickshire, Warwick, Birmingham, Coventry, Stratford. 

Westmoreland, Appleby, Kendal. 

Wiltshire, Salisbury,Wilton, Devizes,Bradford, Marlborough, 

Worcestershire, Worcester, Dudley, Stourbridge, Kidder¬ 
minster, Evesham. 

Yorkshire, York, Leeds, Hull, Sheffield, Whitby, Scarbo¬ 
rough, Ripon, Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, Huddersfield, 
Pontefract, Knareshoroiigli, Harrowgate. 


The following are some of the principal cities 
and towns according to the census of IS^l; — 


Manchester 

and 

Salford 

j- 242,900 
1 - 53,200 

Liverpool 

. 286,400 

Birmingham 

- 182,900 

Leeds 

- 152.000 

Bristol • 

- 122,200 


F 


Plymouth, with 1 
Devonport - J 

80,000 

Sheffield - 

68,100 

Rochdale - 

67.8(X> 

Norwich - 

62.000 

Nottingham 

53,000 

Portsmouth 

53,000 
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Preston • 

50,300 

Hull 

41,600 

Bolton 

50,100 

Bath 

38,300 

Newcastle 

49,800 

Blackburn 

36,600 

Leicester - 

48,100 

York 

28,800 

Brigjton - 

4C,600 

Cambridge 

24,400 

OldSiam - 

- 42,500 

Oxford 

23,800 


148. The cotton manufacture^ though not a cen¬ 
tury old, is the greatest in this or any other coun¬ 
try. The spinning and \reaving by steam enables 
cloths to be produced in wonderful cheapness and 
abundance. It is supposed to give subsistence to a 
million and a half of people, and to yield a value of 
34,000,0001. sterling; the exports in 1839 amounted 
to 17,000,000/., with 7,000,000/. of twist and yarn. 
Manchester, its chief seat, is tne greatest manufac¬ 
turing city in the world, having above 6,000 
steam engines, and 17,000 power looms: the cha¬ 
ritable and literary institutions are on a large scale. 
Preston, Bolton, Blackburn, and Oldham are also 
great seats of the cotton fabric. 

The woollen manufacture is the early staple of* 
England, and still employs about half a million 
of people, yielding a value of 22,000,000^*. It is 
carried on chiefly at Leeds, a large and handsome 
town, with a most spacious cloth hall; and at Hali¬ 
fax, Huddersfield, and Wakefield. Very fine cloths 
are made at Stroud, and other places in Gloucester 
and Wilts ; crapes and bombazines at Norwich. 

The silk manufacture was introduced by the 
persecuted Protestants who left France in the reign 
of Louis XIV,, on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and has gradually continued to increase at 
Spitalfields (a quarter of London), Coventry, Mac¬ 
clesfield, and Manchester. Its value is now esti¬ 
mated at 10,000,000/. sterling, tiosiery and lace 
are the staples of Nottingham, Leicester, and other 
towns in that quarter. 

The hardware, arms, &c., made in the very large 
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town of Birmingham, the cutleiy at Sheffield, and 
Similar articles at Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dud¬ 
ley, &c., form a great branch, valued at 17,000,000/. 
Earthenware, established by Mr. Wedgwood, at 
Burslem, and in a long range of villages in Staf¬ 
fordshire, called the Potteries, has also become 
worth above 2,000,000/. 

The most valuable mines of Britain are those of 
coal, of which the supply is inexhaustible, mostly 
in the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and 
Stafford. In this last, and in Derby, iron occurs 
also in vast abundance. In Derby and Cumber¬ 
land is a large supply of lead. Cornwall affords 
tin, a rare and valuable metal, and copper. 

149. The chief commercial port next to London 
is Liverpool, on the west coast, which carries on an 
immense trade with Ireland and America; its cus¬ 
toms amount to about 4,500,000/. Bristol, which 
once took the lead, is now behind, but still flou¬ 
rishes. Newcastle and Sunderland, on the east 
coast, are distinguished by the export of coal; 
Hull, by the Baltic trade, and the whale fishery. 
Smaller ports are Whitehaven, Poole, Lynn, Yar^ 
niouth, Whitby. Falmouth and Southampton are 
daily rising in importance. 

Portsmouth with Portsea, and Plymouth with 
Devonport, contain dockyards, stores, and works 
'Corresponding to the unrivalled magnitude of the 
British navy. Deptford and Woolwich on the 
Thames, Chatham and Sheerness on the Medway, 
are likewise great stations and dep6ts. 

The inland watering places, famous for their sa¬ 
lubrious springs, are Bath, Cheltenham, Tunbridge, 
Harrowgate, Leamington, &c. The sea has places 
of resort for the summer season on all its coasts; 
the principal of them are, Brighton, or Brighthelm- 
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stone, Margate, Ramsgate, Scarborough, Wey¬ 
mouth, Dawlish, and Torquay. 

There are two archbishoprics^ Canterbury and 
York; and twenty-four bishoprieSy including four 
Welsh bishoprics. The universities are Oxford and 
Cambridge; also a smaller one at Durham ; Uni¬ 
versity and King’s College in London. 

150. The principal rivers in England arc:—The 
Thames, which passes by Oxford, Windsor, and 
Richmond, and, being navigable from London, 
is the channel of the greatest trade in the world. 
It receives the Medway, having great naval sta¬ 
tions. The Severn, along the border of Wales, 
passes Worcester and Gloucester, and expand-s into 
the Bristol Channel. The Trent flows through the 
Midland counties by Nottingham, the Ouse through 
Yorkshire; and these two form the great estuary 
of the Humber. The Mersey passes by Liverpool, 
the Tyne by Newcastle, and the Tees by Sunder¬ 
land. 

Ghs, Tlie principal Lakes are Derwent and Ulswater, in 
Cumberland; "Windermere, in Westmoreland; Conlston, in 
Lancashire. They are small, but very beautiful. 

151. The Isle of Wight, on the Southern Coast, is 
famous for its picturesque beauty. Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney, and Sark are populous small islands, 
near the coast of France. The Isle of Man is in the 
Irish Sea. The Stilly Islands stretch beyond the 
promontory of Cornwall. On the coast of Northum¬ 
berland lie Holy Island, and the Farn and Coquet 
Islands; and in Kent are Thanet and Sheppey. 

The following details ought to be known and remembered 
by every British youth; — 

London is in latitude Edinburgh, in 55** 

57' 19''; Dublin in 53«* aS' 13". 

The whole surface of England is 31,770,515 acres; of 
Wales, 4,752,000; of Scotland, 19,244,388; and of Ireland, 
20,274,000. 
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Ttie population, in 1841, of England was 14,995,138; 
of Wales 911,603; of Scotland, 2,620,184; and of Ireland* 
8,175,124. 

There were in England 2,755,710 inhabited houses and 
163,077 uninhabited. 

In Walei^ 188,220 inhabited, and 10,] 37 uninhabited. 

In Scotland, 502,852 inhabited, and 24,026 uninhabited. 

In England there were, in 1831, 2,745,336 families; and 
of every 100 of them, 28 were employed in agriculture, 43 in 
trade, and 29 had no employment. 

In Scotland tlicre were 50,231 families; and in every 100 
25 were in agriculture, 41 in trade, and 34 in no employment. 

The cultivated land in England is about 26 millions of acres; 
in Wales, 3|; in Scotland, 5.]; and in Ireland, 12.^; in all, 47 
millions of acres. 

The annual taxes collected in England arc about 52 tnillions 
in Scotland 5, and in Ireland 4 millions. The expenses of 
collecting are about 3.^ millions. 

There arc 27,700 trading ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom, of 3,000,000 tons and navigated by 191,000 men 
and boys. Of these 600, with a tonnage of 60,000, arc steamers 

Almost all the great cities of England are connected by 
can.ils, wliich reach across the kingdom, and extend altogether 
to above 2,600 miles. 

Within the last fcv^ycars a vast system of railways has 
lx.'en formed, reaching 2000 miles, and having cost 43 millions 
sterling. 

The currency or money of the United Kingdom is from 25 
to 30 millions of gold and silver coin, and 35 millions of bank 
and bankers* notes. 

The exports of the United Kingdom are about 47 millions; 
the re-exports 13 millions ; and the imports about 63 millions. 
- The national debt is about 780 millions of various stocks, 
and the interest and charges are about 28i millions. 

The regular army is about 110,000 men ; and the navy em¬ 
ployed in pence consists of 14 ships of the line, and 28 frigates, 
manned by 23,000 seamen and 9,000 marines. 

The Jaws are made by the three estates of the realm, con¬ 
sisting of the Sovereign, about 480 Peers, and 658 members of 
the House of Commons. 

The laws are administered by judges, magistrates, and juries 
of twelve men, whose verdict must be unanimous. In Scot¬ 
land, in criminal cases, the jury consists of fifteen persons; and 
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unanimity is not required, the verdict being decided by the 
majority. 

Obi* The chief mountains and hills in England are, the 
Cheviot, between England and Scotland; Ingleborough and 
Whariisidc, in Yorksliirc; Pcndle, in Lancashire; SIcidclave 
and Heivcilyn, in Cumberland; Cotswold, in Gloucestershire; 
Malvern, in Worcestershire; Mendip, in Somersetshire; the 
Peak, in Derbyshire ; and the Wrekin, in Shropshire. 

152. Wales, inhabited chiefly by a Celtic race, 
descended from the ancient Britons, most of whom 
still speak the Welsh language, is divided into twelve 
counties; six north, and six south. 

153. Wales is mountainous, with numerous rivers, 
and is a very picturesque country, but less pro¬ 
ductive than England. The county of Glamorgan 
contains inexhaustible mines of coal and iron, worked 
to groat adfentage. The chief mines are at Merthyr 
Tydvil, the largest town in the principality. Swansea 
is the main seat of trade, and a much frequented 
watering place. The copper mines of Anglesea 
have been of great value, but ar^inuch diminished. 
Fine flannels are manufactured; the chief market 
for which is at Welshpool. 

Tlic Northern Counties are, 

Counties. Chiff Towns. 

Flintshire . Flint, St. Asaph. 

Denbighshire . Denbigh, Wrexham, Llangollen. 

Caernarvonshire . Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway. 

Anglesey. Beaumaris, Holyhead. 

Merionethshire . Hailcch, Bala. 

Montgomerysliire . Montgomery, Welshpool. 

Tlie Southern Counties are, 

Cardiganshire .. Cardigan, Abcrystwlth. 

Itadnorshirc... Itjidnor, Presteign. 

Pembrokeshire.-f St. David’s, Ilaverford- 

k West. 

Caermarthenshire. Caerinarthen, Kidwelly. 

Brecknockshire . Brecknock. 

Glamorganshire .. CardilT, Swansea, Merthyr Tydvil, 
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Obi, The Island of Anglesey forms one of the Counties of 
Wales; and from Holyhead, on the western side of this island, 
is the common passap^e to Dublin. In the year 1841, Wales 
contained 911,603 inhabitants. 

154. Scotland is divided into thirty'-three coun¬ 
ties, as under: — 

The Northern Counties are ten. 


Shires. Chief Towns. 

Orkney. Kirkwall, Lerwick. 

Caithness.. Wick, lliurso. 

Sutherland . Dornoch. 

lloss... Tain, Dingwall. 

Cromarty. Cromarty. 

Nairn . Nairn. 

Moray, or Elgin. l^lgin, Forres. 

Land* .. llanfli Cullen. 

Aberdeen. Aberdeen, Peterhead. 

Inverness.. Inverness, Fort George. 


The Middle Counties arc nine. 


l^erth 


Angus . 

Mcarns, or Kincardine... 

Argylc. *.... 

Dumbarton .. 

Stirling. 

Clackmannan . 

Kim OSS . 


Fife 



Perth, Crieff, Dunkeld. 

Forfar, Dundee, M ontrosc, A rbroati \ 
IJcrvie. 

Inverary, Campbelltown. 
Dumbarton. 

Stirling, Falkirk, Bannockburi’.. 
(.Clackmannan, Alloa. 

Kinross. 

Cupar, St. Andrew’s, Kirkcaldy. 
Dunfermline. 


'J'hc SAiilIierii Counties arc fourteen. 


Lute. llothsay, Lamlnsh. 

p,>nfrn«r / Kenfrcw, GrccDock, Paisley, Port 

. \ Glasgow. 

Lanark. Glasgow, Lanark, Hamilton. 

Linlithgow . Linlithgow, Bo’ncss. 

/ Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, Mus. 

^ .selburgh. 

Haddington. Haddington, Dunbar. 

Peebles. Peebles. 

Lerwick . Greenlaw, Dunsc, Lauder. 

Ayr. Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine. 
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Wigton... WigtoDt Stranraer, Portpatrick. 

Kirkcudbright..... Kirkcudbright, Castle Douglas. 

Dumfries... Dumfries, Annan, Sanquhar. 

Selkirk...... Selkirk. 

Roxburgh. Jedburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Melrose. 


155. Scotland is divided into two parts, the Low¬ 
lands and the Highlands; the latter of which is in¬ 
habited by a Celtic race, who retain a peculiar 
language, called the Gaelic. Their ancient dress 
consisting of the kilt has almost fallen into de¬ 
suetude. The population, in 1841, amounted to 
2,620,184. The established religion is Presbyterian. 

15o. Edinburgh is a very elegant capital, with 
138,000 inhabitants, regularly built, and finely 
situated, having the flourishing town of Leith 
for its port. Glasgow is the chief seat of trade 
and manufacture, and, next to London, the most 
populous city in Britain, having, in 1841. 274,300 
inhabitants. Aberdeen, with 76,900, and Dundee, 
with 62,800 inhabitants, both on tbe east coast, and 
Greenock, with 35,600, on the west, are flourishing 
ports. Scotland is distinguished for eminence in 
literature, and has four universities, those of Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew’s. 

157. Scotland is, to a great extent, mountainous, 
but some districts are highly cultivated. Oats arc 
the chief grain; sheep and cattle are abundantly 
reared, and sent to England. There are extensive 
manufactures of cotton and linen, the former chiefly 
at Glasgow and Paisley (a town of 47,800 inhabit¬ 
ants), the latter at Dundee and DunfermUiije* The 
herring, cod, and whale fisheries are considerable. 

158. The islands adjoining Scotland are Shet¬ 

land, the Orkneys, the >^briclfj^ (^HebudeeX or 
Western Islands, and and Bute, 

which form one of the coilhues. /' r 

159. The lakes are numerous, and very pictu¬ 
resque ; tlie chief are Loch Lomond, Loch Ness, 
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Loch Tay, Loch Broom, Loch Awe, and Loch 
Katrine. The highest mountains are the Gram¬ 
pians, the most elevated of which is Ben Nevis; 
also Benwyvis, Benmacdui, and Caimgorum. 

160. Ireland is divided into four large Pro¬ 
vinces ; viz. Ulster northward, Leinster eastward, 
Munster southward, and Connaught westward; and 
contained in 1841, about 8,175,1^4 inhabitants. 

Tlie Province of Leinster contains twelve Counties. 

King's County Philipstown. 
Queen's Co.... Maryborough. 

Kilkenny. Kilkenny. 

Kildare. Naas & Athy 

Carlow. Carlow. 


Dublin. Dublin. 

, ,, f Drogheda. 

.i Dundalk. 

w ,, r Wicklow. 

Wicklonr ... I 

Wexford. Wexford. 

l.iongford. Longford. 

Bast Meath... Trim. 


The Province of Ulster contains nine Counties. 


f Downpatrick. 

“O"".1 Newry. 

Armagh . Armagh. 

Monaghan.... Monaghan. 

Cavan . Cavan. 

Londonderry. Derry. 


Antrim. [ 

Belfast. 

Tyrone. Omagh. 

1'ermunagh.... Knniskillen. 
Donegal. Lifford. 


The Province of Connaught contains five Counties. 

loiitrim. Leitrim. Sligo. Sligo. 

Roscommon.. Roscommon. Galway. Galway. 

Mayo. Newport.^ 


Tlie Province of Munster contains six Counties. 


Clare 

Cork 


Kerry. 


{ 


Ennis. 

Cork, Kinsalc. 
Tralee. * 
Killarney. 


Limerick. Limerick. 

Tipperary. Clonmel. 

Waterford.Waterford. 


161. The Church of England is the established 
religion of Ireland ; but the great majority of the 
population are Catholics and Protestant Dissenters 
There are 2 archbishoprics, Armagh and Dublin, and 
14 bishoprics. The northern division of the island 
has extensive and valuable manufactures of linen. 
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162. Dublin, on the Litfey, is a fine capital 
adorned with many handsome public buildings, 
and containing the only university of Ireland. The 
population is 228,800.^ Cork and Waterford in 
the south, Limerick at the mouth of the Shannon, 
Belfast and Londonderry in the north, are the chief 
ports and seats of commerce. The principal rivers 
are, the Shannon, the Blackwater, the Boyne, and 
the Liftey. The principal lakes are Neagh, Erne, 
and Killamey. 

163. Ireland is a fertile country, and, though the 
farms are too much subdivided, and the cultivators 
poor, it exports large quantities of grain, live stock, 
salted beef, pork, and linen. 

SUMMARY OF EUROPE. 


States. 


Chief Cities. 


5 


i 


Russu.^ 

ii Poland .j 

Sweden and ) ^ 
Norw.ij... j j 

Denmark.i 

Prussia.... 
.^ustnan 
Eminrc 
Great Bri¬ 
tain and 
Ireland 

Spain. 

‘ortugal.. 

1. urkey in "I 
Europe ...J 

France . 

Holland........ 

Belgium. 

Saxony. 

Hanover. 

Bavaria. 

Wurteinhurg.. 

Switzerland.*.. 

Sardinia. 

Forma and > 
Placentia S 
Tuscany 
Papal States... 
Two Sidlies.. 
Greece 


i 


St. Peters¬ 
burg and 
Moscow. 
Warsaw ., 
Stockliolm & 
Cliri'.tiania 
Copenhagen 
Berlin. 

Vienna.. 


London... 


Madrid..... 

Lisbon. 

Constanti- 

nojile. 

Fans. 

Amsterdam 
Brussels ... 
Dresden .. 
Hanover ... 

Munich. 

Stutgard ... 
Benie........ 

Turin. 

Parma ...... 


Extent in 
Square 
Miles. 


Florence.... 

Rome.. 

Naples • •••••I 
Athens.. 


l.GoO.OOO 

47,000 
j 340,000 
22,000 

300,000 

119,901 


] 


171,627 

40,87r) 

200,000 

2fl0,000 

13,000 

11,000 

7.188 

14,570 

43,200 

8,000 

18,670 

27,000 

2,300 

8,!i00 

17,000 

42,500 

8,i;00 


Population. 


50 , 000,000 

4 , 000,000 

4 , 3 . 54,700 

2 . 104,900 

14 , 907,000 

36 , 950,000 

2 (^ 60,000 

13 , 000,000 

3 , 683,000 

10 , 000,000 

34540,000 

3 , 101,000 

4 , 087.000 

1 . 706,000 

1 , 737,000 

4 , 315,000 

1,701,000 

2 , 150,000 

4 , 500,000 

440.000 

1 ,. 500,000 
2 , 425.000 
8 , 230,000 
900,000 


Religion. 


Greek Ch.... 

Roman Ca.. 

Lutlieran ... 

Lutheran ... 
Lull). & Cci. 

Roman Ca. 

Prot. & Ca. 

Catholic .... 
Catholic .... 
f Mahonie-'l 
'■ taiiism i 

Catholic. 

Protestant... 

Cathnlie. 

Lutheran ... 
liUtheraii.... 
Catholic..., 
Lutheran.... 
Prot. & Ca. 
Catholic..... 

Catholic .... 

Catholic. 

'i Catholic..., 

I Catholic 
lOreek Ch... 


Govern- 

nieut. 


Dusjiotic. 

Despotic. 

Lim. Mon. 

Monarchy. 

Mon.irchy 

Monarchy. I 

Lim. Mon.! 

Monarchy.! 

Monarchy. 

Despotic. 

Lim. Mon. 
Lim. Mon. 
Lim. Mon. 
ftlonarchy. 
Lmi. MonJ 
Lim. Mon. 
Lim. MonJ 
Fed. Rep. i 
Monarchy.' 


Monarchy, 

Monarchy. 
Monarchy. 
Monarchy r 
Lim 




'I 

r.i 

_>.» 

1. Mon.| 
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' Obs. Despotism implies that the will of the monarch is the 
law; monarchy, that he governs according to established laws 
and enstoinai Umked mmunfehy, m m -'fingliHid, kidieates some 
check on the power of the monarchy as in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and the jury system. 


ASIA. 

164. Asia is the most extensive quarter of the 
Old World, lying to the east of Europe and Africa. 
Its plaints, mountains, and rivers are peculiarly grand 
and extensive. The climate and soil are extremely 
various, but the southern regions are singularly 
fertile, abounding in rice, sugar, and many rich 
aromatics. 

Ohs, 1. Asia is bounded on the North by the Northern 
Ocean, on the South by the Indian Ocean, on the East by the 
PaciC. Ocean, on the West by Europe, the Black Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Red Sea. 

2. The Christian religion, though first implanted in Asia, has 
been chiefly promulgated by European nations. The Asiatics 
arc mostly Mahometans or Pagans, and among the latter, idola¬ 
try exhibits a difTerent form in almost every country. In Thibet, 
the Grand Lama is worshipped; in China, the deism of Con¬ 
fucius prevails; and in India, Bramah is the object of worship, 
in connection with many superstitions. 

165. Asia made a conspicuous figure in the early 
history of the world, and was the seat of the great 
empires of Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. It has 
suffered severely from the predominance of super¬ 
stition, as well as from conquest and despotism; so 
that its states are now inferior in power, knowledge, 
and civilisation to the Christian states of Europe. 

166. The principal governments of Asia are those 
of Russia, Turkey, China, Persia, Hindostan, or 
India, and Japan. In this quarter of the globe the 
boundaries of states are continually changing, from 
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frequent wars and other causes; but the following 
is a summary of the most considerable nations:—- 


Russian Tartary, Siberia, &c. 
Circassia and Georgia {annexed 

to Rwttia) . 

Independent Tartary . 

Chinese Tartary .. 

Thibet . 


Astrachan and Tobolsk. 
Tefflis. 

Boebara, Samarcand. 
Ceshgar, Yarcund. 
I^assa. 



Asia Minor. 

Armenia. 

Diarbekir and Kurdistan 
Irak-Arabi.. 


^ I Syria... 

5 I Palestine, or the Holy 

•5 L Land . 

Arabia . 


Persia 

Cabul 


Hindostan (native powers). 

- British. 

Birman Empire . 

Siam. 

Cochin-China and Tonquin ... 

China... 

Japanese Empire ... 

Eastern Archipelago .«... 


Smyrna, Bursa, Trebisond. 
Erzerum. 

Diarbekir, Mosul, Betlis. 
Bassora, Bagdad. 

Aleppo, Damascus. 

Jerusalem, Acre. 

Mecca, Sana, Muscat. 
Teheran, Ispahan. 

Cabul, Candahar. 

Hydrabad, Gwalior, I.ahore. 
Calcutta, Benares, Surat, 
Madras, Bombay, Poonali. 
Ava, Pegu, Rangoon. 
Bankok, Yuthia. 

Hue-foo, Kesho, and Saigon. 
Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. 
Jeddo and Mcaco. 

Batavia, Manilla, Sincaporc. 


167. The principal islands in the Asiatic seas, 
besides those of Japan and the Archipelago, are 
Behring’s, the Kuriles, Saghalien, the isles of Jesso, 
of Formosa, Hainan, Andaman, Nicobar, Ceylon, 
the Maldives, and the Laccadives. 

168. The oceans and seas adjoining Asia are, the 
Northern, Pacific, and Indian Oceans; the Black, 
Bed, Arabian, ^Chinese, and Yellow Seas; the Seas 
of Kamtschatka, Okhotsk, and Corea; the gulfs of 
Persia, Siam, and Tonquin; the Bay of Bengal, the 
Levant, and the Archipelago. 

Obs, The Caspian Sea, bounded on the south by Persia, is 
properly an immense lake, hoving no connection with any other 
portion of water. So is the Aral, to the east of it 
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Asiatic Turkey. 

169. The principal straits of Asia are, Behring"^s, 
separating it from America; the Straits of Malacca; 
of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra; of Ormiis, 
at the mouth of the Persian Gulf; and of Babel- 
mandeb, which form the entrance to the Red Sea 
from the Indian Ocean. 

170. The chief rivers of Asia are, the Kiang Ku 
and Hoang Ho, in China; the Lena, Yenisei, and 
Obi, in Siberia; the Amoor and Oxus, in Tartary; 
the Burrampooter, the Ganges, and the Indus, in 
India; the Tigris and Euphrates in Turkey. 

171. The principal Asiatic mountains are, the 
Himalaj’-a, north of Bengal, 28,000 feet high, and 
the loftiest in the world; the Uralian, the Altaian, 
the Sayansk, the Aiak, the Taurus, the Ghauts of 
Hindostan, the Caucasian, and Ararat, near the 
Caspian Sea. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 

172. Asiatic Turkey consists of a range of beau> 
tiful and fertile countries, once rich and flourishing, 
and the theatre of the greatest events in ancient 
history. At present, however, Turkish oppression 
and anarchy have reduced them to a state of poverty 
and insigniflcance. 

173. The principal divisions of Asiatic Turkey 
are, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, and 
Irak-Arabi. These are subdivided into pashdlics, 
governed by pashas appointed by the Grand Signior, 
but who often assume independent power. Syria, 
Palestine, and a part of Asia Minor were recently 
under the power of the Pashd of Egypt, but the 
gallant exploits of the British navy, under Stopford 
and Napier, have expelled his forces, and restored 
thein to the Porte. 

174<. The mountains and rivers of Asiatic Turkey 
arc much celebrated in history. The principal 
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mountains are, Taurus and Olympus, in Asia Minor; 
Ararat, in Armenia; Lebanon, in Syria; Hermon 
and Tabor, in Palestine. The chief rivers are, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Orontes, and the Jordan. 
The principal lakes are, Asphaltites, or the Dead 
Sea, and Tiberias, anciently the Sea of Galilee; both 
in Palestine. 

175. Asia Minor is a mountainous territory, 
with high table-lands in the interior, and rich plains 
on the sea-coast. Smyrna, the capital, is the chief 
seat of the Levant trade, and from it are exported 
fine carpets, silk, goats* hair, rhubarb, oil, and fruits. 
The other great cities, in which were the seven 
churches of Asia, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Ephesus, and Laodicea, now Latakia, are mostly 
distinguished by splendid ruins. Bursa, Konieh, 
Tocat, and Sivas are now the chief inland cities. 
Trebisond, on the Black Sea, has recently become a 
great commercial place. 

176. Syria, a mountainous but very fruitful coun¬ 
try, has suffered much from anarchy, but is now 
delivered from the Pasha of Egypt. A number of 
independent tribes inhabit the heights of Lebanon. 
Antioch, the ancient capital of the East, is much 
decayed; but Damascus and Aleppo are still great 
and flourishing cities. There are magnificent ruins 
of the Temple of the Sun at Balbec, and of the an¬ 
cient city of Palmyra, on the borders of the desert. 

177. Palestine, the ancient Judea, is distin¬ 
guished as the theatre of the miracles and great 
events of Scripture history. Though mountainous, 
and in many parts rugged, it has many fertile dis¬ 
tricts, which were anciently well cultivated, but are 
now nearly deserted. 

Ohs, Jerusalem is still a considerable city, and contains two 
splendid edifices, the mosque of Omar, and the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It contains upwards of 10,000 inhabitants^ 
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of whom a considerable number arc Jews, and Christians of 
various denominations. A protestant bishop has lately been 
sent from Kngland to reside there. Acre is a very strong 
fortress, considered the bulwark of Syria, and famous for its 
gallant resistance to Napoleon ; but it quickly yielded to the 
attack of a British fleet. Jaffa (the ancient Joppa), and Napo- 
lose, near the ancient Siiniana, are still places of consequence. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jericho, are villages visited on account 
of their connection with events in the life of our Saviour. 

178. Armenia, including Diarbekir and Kur¬ 
distan, is a higli mountain territory, on flie upper 
course of the Euphrjitcs and Tigris, great part of 
\vhicii is held by independent and plundering tribes, 
or is disputed by Persia, on which it borders. The 
chief cities are Erz(‘roiiui, Diarbekir, and Mosul, 
near whicli last are the remains of the ancieut 
Ninevehj* 

179 . Irak-Arabi, th('plain between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, was celebrated as the seat of the empire 
o. Babylon, and afterwards of the caliphate of Bag- 
d$ I; but since it was subjected to Turkish dominion, 
it) as lost its greatness. Bagdad is still a consider- 
ab 3 city, at some distance from which are vast piles 

bricks and rubbish, the remains of the ancient 
Babylon. The foreign trade is carried on from 
Bassora, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

180. The chief islands are Cyprus, Rliodc^.s, Scio, 
Samos, Cos or Stanco, and Mityleiic. These islands, 
famous in ancient history, are rich and beautiful, 
mostly inhabited by Greeks, who have suffered 
severely from Turkish oppression. Having lately 
made an attempt to shake off the yoke, they were 
overpowered, and exposed to the most cruel 
ravages. 


RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

181. Russia in Asia consists of two entirely dis* 
tinct parts, Siberia, and the countries on the Caspian. 
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Siberia is divided into two great governments, that 
of Tobolsk in the tvest, and Irkutsk in the cast. It 
was conquered by Russia about a century and a 
half ago, and in a great measure peopled by cri¬ 
minals sent thither into exile. 

Ohs. Tliis vast extent uf land, containing three millions and 
a half of square miles, is not supposed to contain above two 
millions of barbarous inhabitants, chiefly Tartars, and others 
called Tchuvashes, Votiaks, Ostiaks, Voguls, Tungusians, and 
Kamtschatdales. 

182. The principal cities in Siberia are*Tobolsk 

and Irkutsk. The north produces only valuable 
furs and skins; but in the south are some corn lands 
and very rich pasturages. The Obi is the chief river; 
the Irtysh, the Lena, and the Yenisei, are also very 
considerable. * 

183. The Kurile Islands are a considerable group 
belonging to Asiatic Russia, extending to the south 
from Kamtschatka. The Fox Islands extend be¬ 
tween Asia and America. The sea north of Siberia 
is filled with ice, and is commonly unnavigable. 

184. The countries on the Caspian, and extending 
to the Black Sea, are chiefly Astrachan, Georgia, and 
Circassia. The last two arc traversed by the great 
mountain range of Caucasus, the highest pinnacle of 
Avhich, Elbourz, is 18,000 feet high. In its heights 
are many rude independent tribes. The Circas¬ 
sians are celebrated for the bravery of the men and 
the beauty of the females. Russia has made great 
efforts to subdue them, but hitherto without success. 
Numerous slaves of both sexes are imported from 
those countries into Persia and Turkey.* 

185. The chief cities are Astrachan and Derbend 
on the Caspian; and TefHis, the capital of Georgia. 
Most of this territory has been conquered from 
Persia. 
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THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

186. China is celebrated for the great antiquity 
of its government; for its crowded population, ite 
fine manufactures, and some peculiar productions; 
for the extent of its canal navigation ; and for its 

tjealous and exclusive commercial policy. 

All travellers in China have expressed their astonishment at 
the vast population. 'Fhe precise amount, however, is very 
variously stated. Recent estimates by Morrison and Klaproth, 
founded on official publications, made it about 150 millions; 
while a still later one in the Anglo-Chinese calendar purport¬ 
ing also to be official, raises it to 360 millions. The truth 
probably lies between these extremes, and China may contain 
from 200 to 300 millions of inhabitants. Thf; population of 
its Tartar dominions is still more uncertain, but may be esti¬ 
mated at from 8 to 10 millions. 

187. This empire consists of three great divisions; 
viz. 1. China Proper. Chinese Tartary; 
and, 3. Thibet.— The peninsula of Corea is tribu¬ 
tary t# China. 

Ohs. From cast to west the Chinese dominions extend 4900 
British miles, and from north to south 2000 miles. It pos¬ 
sesses every variety of'climate, from that of the north of England 
to that of the West Indies. 

188. China Proper is bounded by the Chinese 
Sea on the south, the Pacific Ocean on the east, 
Thibet and Tartary on the west and north. The 
chief cities are, Pekin, Nankin, and Canton: but 
it contains 40 or 50 of great extent, and vast popu¬ 
lation ; and many hundreds of secondary magnitude, 
equal to our largest towns. 

Obs. 1. Near Pekin is the imperial palace, consisting of 
many extensive buildings, with ornamental gardens, so beauti¬ 
ful as to appear the work of enchantment. Pekin occupies a 
large space of ground, but the streets are wide, and the houses 
■eJdom exceed one story. The length of what is called the 
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Tartar city is about four miles, and the suburbs are consider¬ 
able. The houses, ind^d, are neither large nor numerous; but 
tbfur neatness delights the eye of the visiter. Nankin Ls a still 
greater city, its walls being seventeen miles round. Canton, 
also greft magnitude, was, till recently, the only port* in 
whsch £htropeans were allowed to establish factories. 

^ Tlie gr^t canal, above 500 miles long, of gre^^ wldi^ 
tbkn any ih Europe, is said to have had 30^000 mcu ^ployad 
foiiy-tlnree years in completing it. Every province also has 
its catial, with brahehes to each town and large village. The ^ 
great wall is the most prodigious work of art in the world, and 
was built two thousand years ago, to protect China from tho 
invasions of the Tartars. It is carried over mountains 5000 
feet high, across valleys, and on arches over rivers. In many 
important passes it is doubled and trebled. At every hundred 
yards is a tower or bastion. It is in general twenty-hve feet 
high, and fifteen thick. 

189. China produces abundance of rice, tea, and 
fruit; and is famous for its ingenious manufactures 
of silks, porcelain, earthenware, paper, &c. In re¬ 
turn it receives some woollens and cottons from 
Britain and India; and of late chiefly an immense 
quantity of opium. This, however, was strictly 
prohibited by the government; and the seizA^e of 
a large amount in the hands of British merchants 
recently gave occasion to war between the two na¬ 
tions, which, however, has been happily terminated 
by a treaty, granting the required compensation 
and additional facilities to British commerce. The 
small island of Hong-kong, at the entrance of the 
liver leading to Canton, has been ceded to Britain. 
Acc^s has also been granted to the ports of Amoy, 
Ningpo, Foutcheoufoo, and Shangae, on the eastern 
coast, thus opening a communication with the richest 
provinces, and those in which tea is produced. 

Ohi, The Chinese send numerous large junks to Japan 
and the oriental islands. They also <»uTy on a vast inland 
trade between their provinces by canals; and they cultivate 
every acr^ of ground with singular profit and neatness. 
The tea tree is the most singular and valuable plant in 
China: it is an evergreen shrub, and grows to the size, and 
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much in the form, of our gooseberry^bush; tlic leaves are 
gathered at dilferent seasons, and thus form varieties for our 
teas; the finer sorts require extraordinary care in drying and 
preparing for sale, and some are dyed to give them a stronger 
colour. 

190. The chief rivers of China are the Hoan-hot 
and the Kian«ku or Yang-tse-kiang, each about 2000 
miles long, and among the largest in the world. A 
vast number of Chinese live always in covered 
boats, on these rivers, and on the innumerable 
canals. 

191. The Chinese islands are very numerous, and 
scattered along the southern and eastern coast. Th<* 
largest are Taywan or Formosa, and Hainan. The 
Chusan are a numerous group, small and fertile, 
near the moiitli of the great river Kian-ku, the 
principal island of which w'as lately occupied by a 
llritish force. TJie islands of Loo-choo, a consider¬ 
able group, subject to Ciiina, arc noted for the 
courteous and amiable character of the people. 

192. The government of China is a complete 
despotism, the emperor pretending to rule it as a 
vicegerent of the divinity. The administration is 
in tlie hands of numerous mandarins, who are chosen 
on the ground of proficiency in learning, respecting 
w hich they undergo a strict examination. Tfiey 
form large boards in tlie capital, who advise his 
Majesty on every subject, and from them are chosen 
the governors of provinces and cities. Hence, 
though there are many instances of injustice and 
extortion, China is, on the wdiole, better governed 
tlian any other Asiatic country. They have long 
known the art of printing, not with movable types, 
but on thin wooden blocks, one for every page. 
They have large works on history and science, 
many poems and novels, and esteemed works by 
Confucius, Mencius, and other philosophers; but 
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their literature in no ^branch is equal to that of 
Europe. The language is very peculiar, having a 
letter or mark for every word, of which there are at 
least 30,000. Its acquisition thus appears to pre¬ 
sent great difficulties; but these have been over¬ 
come by Dr. Morrison and other learned mission¬ 
aries, who have translated the Holy Scriptures into 
it, and circulated them among the people, by whom 
they are gladly received. 

193. By very ancient policy all foreigners are 
excluded from China; and a very restricted inter¬ 
course only was till recently permitted at Canton, a 
port in the South, at Maimatehin, a fortress on the . 
Siberian frontier, and at Yarcund in Tartary. They 
consider all other nations as barbarians, and them¬ 
selves the first inventors and artists, having, in fact, 
known block-printing, the compai>s, gunpowder, t\i:. 
in remote ages. Yet the people begin to feel the 
superiority of the English; and when an intercourse 
has been opened eitlier for trade or other purposes, 
they have eagerly cultivated it, till prevented by 
the rigorous prohibitions and penalties of the go¬ 
vernment. 

Ohs. Chinese authentic history extends to about 2000 r. c. , 
and the same government has subsisted, with a few changes of 
dynasty. The state religion is pure deism; and the sovereign 
is regarded as God’s representative, and the father of the na¬ 
tion : but other religions and many gross superstitions prevail. 
The royal revenue is one tenth of the produce of the land, 
received in kind, and amounts to about 66 millions sterling. 
Botii the army and navy arc very numerous, but have proved 
wholly unfit to contend with an European force. 

194. Chinese Tartary extends both to the 
north and west of China, and is bounded by Siberia 
on the north. Independent Tartary on the west, and 
Thibet on the south. 

195. It is inhabited, chiefly by the Mandshurs and 
Mongols; of whom the former conquered China in 
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1644, and still govorii tlio empire, A groat part of 
it is cov(‘ro(l by the sandy desert of Sliaiiio or Gobi; 
but Little Buoharia, immediately west of China, is 
traversed by chains of mountains, enclosing many 
fertile regions, of which the chief are Cashgar, 
Khoten, and Hami, with capitals of the same names. 
Yarkund is the great scat of inland trade.. 

Ohs. llie IMoiif^ols arc a wandering, pastoral, warlike race, 
with broad face', and higli cheek bones. From their country 
came the ancient Huns; and under the standard of Zingis 
Khan, ♦lielr ancestors conquered ihe greater part of A&ia and 
the east of Europe. Tlie JMougols are rather allies than sub¬ 
jects of China. 

196. Tiiikkt is an extensive table land to the 
north of lliiidostan, lying beyond the Himalaya 
chain and b(‘tweeu it and the Holkcmn chain, in a 
bleak and rugged elevation. It's chief town isLassa, 
where resides the* grand Lama or spiritual sove¬ 
reign of these regions in a s])lendid palace 367 feet 
high, and containing 10,000 apartments. 

Ohs. This theological person is said to have the soul of his 
predecessor in a new body, and the influence of this su})ersti- 
tion ])rcvails through \ast cotil^ries, and extends to Cliina. 
There are even subordinate Lamas ; hut since 1791 , when the 
('hinese took possession of Thibet, they have exercised all 
civil autliotity. One Lama, called the Teshoo, resides near 
llie Bengal frontier, with a population of nearly 4000 priests. 

JAPAN. 

197. The Japan islands form an extensive, rich, 
populous and remarkable empire. The largest is 
Niphon ; ami the chief towns are, Joddo, Meaco, 
the spiritual capital, and Naiigasaki. 

198. This empire trades only with the Chinese, 
and prohibits all other foreign intercourse under 
pain of death. The Dutch only are allowed to send 
one annual ship to Nangasaki. 

199. The religion of the Japanese is idolatrous 

II 
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The government is absolute, and was originally 
administered by a spiritual potentate, named the 
Dairi; but another officer, named the Cubo, who 
acted as general, has usurped the entire authority,, 
and only allows the other a revenue, with which he 
resides in empty pomp at Meaco. 

Objt, Tlic Japanese language is so peculiar, that it is rarely 
understood by the people of ctlier nations. The sciences arc 
deservedly esteemed among the Japanese, who have schools for 
rhetoric, arithmetic, poetry, history, astronomy, &c. attended 
l)y no fewer than from 3000 to 4000 scholars each. 

200. Jeddo, the capital, and residence of the 
military ruler, is a very splendid city, with a spacious 
palace and mansions of the nobles, who are obliged 
to reside there for half the year. Meaco, inhabited 
by the Dairi, is not so large or rich, but considered 
more elegant, and contains nearly 4000 temples. 
The population of the whole empire has been stated 
at thirty millions, but may be estimated, with 
greater probability, at twenty millions. The arts 
and sciences are much cultivated. Their rich lack¬ 
ered cabinets prove th^superior ingenuity of the 
people. In other respects their manufactures arc 
inferior to those of China. 

201. The climate is fine, the face of the country 
beautiful, and agriculture is held in high estimation. 
Ill all respects'Japan is a great ai^l interesting 
empire; but, holding no intercourse, it is little 
known to foreign nations. 

Obs, Other islands of Asia are, JessOy to which Europeans 
tra<le for furs, and which is partly subject to Japan ; Macao, 
lying in the bay of Canton, belonging to the Portuguese; 
and the island of Saghalien, or Tchoka, belonging to Chinese 
I'artary. 


INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

202. Under this general name is comprehended an 
immense country on the cast of the Bay of Bengal, 
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which may be divided into the British territories, 
the Birman empire, Siam, and the empire of An am 
or Cochin-China. 

1. The British Tetiiiitoiiies were obtained by 
treaty in 1826, after the successful war against the 
Birmans. They consist of Assam, Arracan, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, which, with Malacca obtained from 
the Dutch in 1824*, in exchange for some districts 
in the islands, comprehend nearly the whole eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. They arc in many parts 
fertile, but rudely cultivated. Assam has been 
found to contain large forests of the tea-plant, which 
it is hoped may render Britain in some degree in¬ 
dependent of China. 

Obs. On a small island at the soiitbcrn ^extremity, Britain 
has founded the town of Sincapore, which has become remark¬ 
ably flourishing, and a great part of the trade of the surround¬ 
ing countries centres in it. She has also founded Amherst 
Tov' i and Maulnieiu in Tenasserim; and lias a settlement at 
Prince of Wales Island, near Malacca. 

2. The Birman Empire consists of the kingdoms 
of Ava and Pegu, and was very powerful, till hum¬ 
bled in the late co^Aest with Britain. It is traversed 
from north to south by the great river Irawaddy ; 
and tlie territory is productive, particularly in teak 
timber, a valuable spccie-s, more durable than the 
European oak. The Birmans are estimated at 
about live millions, and, unlike the Hindoos^ are 
brave, lively, and inquisitive 

Obs. Their religion and literature arc entirely different, 
belonging to the system of Boodh, whose votaries were long 
ago expelled from lliiidostan. The chief military force con¬ 
sists in war-boats well armed, which fight in the channel of 
the river. Uinmcrapoora was the capital till lately, when the 
scat oi‘ government was transferred to Ava. At Pegu and 
other cities are most splendid pagodas, having their roofs 
adorned witii gold. The trade is carried on at llangoon. 

3. Siam consists of a fertile valley between two 
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ranges of mountains, and watered by the noble river 
Meinam. It is well fitted for sugar, rice, and other 
tropical products, but the cultivation and trade are 
chiefly in the hands of the Chinese, The population 
is about three millions. Bankok, the capital, at the 
mouth of the Meinam, consists in a great measure 
of houses floating in the water. The elephants of 
Siam arc famed for tlieir size and beauty. 

4. The eastern countries of Cambodia, Tsiompa, 
and Tonquin, have all, within the last thirty 
y(;ars, been subjected by Cochin-China or Anam. 
The king of that country, having been driven for 
some years into exile, obtained the assistance of 
some French officers, through whom he formed a 
navy and arm)’' on the European plan, and thus 
achieved all those conquests. The chief river is 
the Maykauug, which flows through Cambodia. 
The forests are very extensive, and contain many 
trees yielding rich gums, particularly that called 
gamboge. 

203. ToiKjuin is the most fertile and populous of 
these countries; and its capital Kesho, the largest 
of the citi(‘s; but both arc little known. All 
these countries are supposed to contain about five 
millions of people. The residence of the sovereign 
is at Hue-foo, in Cochin-China; but Saigong, in 
Tsiompa, is the chief seat of foreign trade. 

Laos is a mountainous country in the interior, 
partly subject to Anam, partly ruled by indepen¬ 
dent chiefs. 

204. Opposite to the coast of Malacca are the 
islands of Andaman and Nicobar, inhabited by an 
almost savage race of people. A British settlement 
was formed on the great Andaman, of convicts from 
Bengal; but it has been given up, on account of the 
unhealthiness of the climate. 
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HIMDOSTAN. 

205. This region has been celebrated from the 
earliest ages as the most beautiful and fertile in Asia, 
and perhaps in the world. It produces, in the 
greatest abundance, rice, sugar, cotton, opium, in¬ 
digo, and popper. It has mines of the finest dia¬ 
monds, and yields also rubies and other precious 
stones. The population amounts to nearly 140 mil¬ 
lions, of whom nine tenths are either subjects, allies, 
or tributaries of Great Britain. 

206. India is forinetl by nature into three great 
divisions: — 

1. Ttjo mountain territory ulon^ the whole northern fron¬ 
tier, consist!) ig of the heights anil slopes of the Himalaya, now 
ascertained to contain the loftiest summits on the globe, some 
of them being above five miles in height, and covered wdth 
perpetual snow. The valleys between their successive ridges 
are r...rruw, but many of them fertile and beautiful. 

2. 'file great central ])lainof Illudostan Proper, watered by 
the Ganges and the Indus, two of the largest rivers in Asia, 
Hath their tributaries. It is the finest part of India, and one 
of the most fruitful and populous regions in the world. 

3. 'fhe southern peninsula, stretching in a triangular form 
into the Indian Ocean, terminating in a point at Cape Co¬ 
morin. Higli ranges of lulls, called the Ghauts, run parallel 
to the coast; the eastern Ghauts to that of Coromandel, and 
the western to that of Malabar. The interior consists of the 
very elevated table-lands of the DciScan and Mysore. Tliis 
region is fertile, though not equally so with the Gangctic pro¬ 
vinces ; yet its hills produce the pepper, and contain the prin- 
cij)al di<mioud mines. 

207« Iliudostan was for several ceiittrics the seat 
of the Mogul empire, establislied by conquest from 
Tartary and Afghanistan, and considered the most 
powerful and splendid in the East. Within the 
last century its power was extinguished by the 
rise of the independent Mahratta chiefs, and the re¬ 
bellion of its own nabobs or governors; but these 
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new princes, having involved themselves in contests 
with Britain, have yielded to the superiority of her 
arms and ‘councils, and have mostly been reduced 
to a state either of subjection or vassalage. The 
Great Mogul still resides at Delhi, under British 
protection. 

Obs. About seven ciglitlis of the great population of India 
consists of native Hindoos; a peculiar race, of black com¬ 
plexion, but small and elegant forms and features, and of mild 
and polished manners. They have many learned books written 
in the Sanscrit, an ancient and now dead language. They arc 
extremely ^.uperNtltious, worshipping a tri]>lc deity, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, with \arious subordinate powers, and even 
rivers and animals. They go in vast crowds on jjilgrimagcs, 
often of more than a thousand miles, to their favourite shrines, 
as those of Ihirdwar, Benares, and Juggernaut. They are 
also impelled by fanaticism to strange and barbarous deeds, 
throwing themselves under the wheels of their sacred chariots, 
or drowning themselves or tlieir children in ll»e Ganges; 
widows, also, have been accustomed to burn themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands: but these enormities are now 
studiously prevented by the British government. The Hin¬ 
doos have also been formed by superstition into classes, or 
castes, the higher among whom will not eat or speak with those 
of inferior condition. 'I’licse castes arc, in the order of their 
dignity, the Brahmins, or priests; the Chliatryas, or soldiers; 
the Vaisyus, or tradesmen; and the Soodras, or labourers. 
Tlic Hindoos have peaceably obeyed the successive nations by 
whom they have been conquered, provided they were allowed 
to retain their own religion ami institutions. The remaining 
eighth part of the population consists of the conquering races 
of Tartars and Afghans, who brought with them the profession 
of the IVIahoinetan religion. The number of Europeans is 
very small, though they are now nearly masters of the 
country. m 

208. Hindostan, as now governed, may be divided 
into tlic territories immediately ruled by Britain, 
tliose held by her vassals and tributaries, and the 
lew which still remain independent. 

209. India, under British government, is divided 
into three presidencies: Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. 
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210. The presidency of Calcutta includes the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, Agra, and 
Delhi. It thus comprises all the territory watered 
by the Ganges and the Jumna, and the mountain 
districts in which their sources are situated. It 
comprehends the most fruitful of the plains of In¬ 
dia, and is also the seat of its finest manufactures. 
Calcutta is now the largest city, ranking as the 
capital of India. 

Ohn, The ffovernment I)oiisc and the mansions c)f wealthy 
individuals are exceedinpfly splendid; but the native quarter, 
or black town, as usual in India, consists of miserable hovels, 
arranged in narrow, confined, and crooked streets. The city 
contains, however, a number of intelligent and opulent natives. 
In this ))residency are also Agra and Delhi, the successive 
capitals of the Mogul einpernrs, and still a‘dorned with their 
splendid palaces and tombs; Benares, the chief seat of Hindoo 
religion and learning; and Dacca, where the finest muslins iii 
the world arc manufactured. 

211. The j)rcsid(*iicy of Madras comprises the 
greater part of the coast of Coromandid, including 
the Carnatic, the Circars, and various other detached 
districts. Madras is a large cit)^ though not equal 
to Calcutta. Arcot is the capital of the Carnatic; 
Tanjore is a flourisliing city, with a splendid pagoda ; 
and Masulipatani is the chief seat of the manufac¬ 
tures of calicoes and ginghams. 

212. Bombay is the smallest of the presidencies, 
consisting of various detached districts in the west 
of India. The city of that name, situated on an 
islanfl, is the seat of a great trade, carried on both 
by British and Parsec merchants. In this presidency 
arc also Surat, the most flourishing and commercial 
city of western India; Cambay, the metropolis of 
the fine province of Guzerat; and Poonah, lately 
the capital of the Mahratta confederacy. 

Ohs. The population of the three presidencies is estimated 
at ninety millions. 
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213. The powers held in vassalage by Britain are 
chiefly the following: — 

214. The Nizam, or Soubali of the Deccan^ who 
governs the greater part of that southern table-land 
so called. Hydrabad, his capital, is a very large 
city, at which a British force is constantly sta¬ 
tioned. 

215. The Rajah of Mysore. This country is a 
high and fertile table-land, containing the strong 
cities of Seringapatam and Bangalore. Its former 
rulers, Hyder and Tippoo, were the most inveterate 
enemies of Britain; but after a bloody struggle the 
latter was vanquished, and his family dethrojied. 

216. Of the Mahratta princes, the Rajali of 
Sattara, descended from the original founder of the 
confederacy, had been dethroned and imprisoned 
by his generals. Britain, after overcoming them, 
drew him from confinement, and assigned to liim a 
considerable territory, but has now deposed Iiim. 
The Rajah of Berar resides at Nagpoor, and is a 
determined enemy of Britain, but reduced to com¬ 
plete subjection. The same may be said of the once 
powerful and turbulent house of Ilolkar, who are 
still allowed to hold their court at Indore, and to 
govern a part of the elevated province of Malwa. 

217. The king of Oudcy who once ranked as vizier 
to the Mogul, still governs that fine province lying 
to the south of the Ganges, and has a splendid 
palace at Lucknow. The Guickwar in Guzerat, and 
the Rajah of Travancore, in the most southern 
part of the peninsula, are also dependent upon 
Britain. 

218. The Rajpoot chiefs, who rule over Ajmere, 
an extensive hilly province to the west of Agra, are 
rather protected by Britain than subject to her. 
They are a peculiar race, unlike the other Hindoos; 
brave, honourable, proud of their descent, and full 
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of respect for the female sex. The state of society 
much resembles that of Europe during the feudal 
ages. ^\jmere, Chittore, Oodipore, contain splendid 
palaces and remains of aneitnt temples. 

219. Shide., a flat but fertile territory, at the 
mouth of the Indus, and intersected by the branches 
of that river. Its rulers were some turbulent chiefs, 
formerly tributary to Cabul, but it has been rece ntly 
annexed to the territories under the immediate ad¬ 
ministration of the East India Company. Tatta, 
Hydrabad, and Shikapore, are the chief towns. 

220. The only powers independent of Britain are— 

221. Scuidiah, the most potent of the Mahratta 
chiefs, who has a long range of territory, extending 
sonth-uest frtun Agra, with about four millions of 
inhabitants ; but there is every probability of this 
kingdom being spiu'dily annexed to the Ib'itish pos¬ 
sessions. TIis capital is the strong fortress of Gwalior. 

22 J. Nepal eompvis(\s most of the territory on the 
soutiuTii side of tin* Himalaya mountains, sloping 
down U) the great plain which forms the presidency 
of Bengal. The country is generally rugged and 
barr(*ii, yet contains exten‘?ive woods, and some very 
fertile valh'ys. The people are rude and warlike, 
and the king long maintained a very obstinate 
contest with the British power, but was completely 
vanquished, and obliged to cede a great part of his 
te.rritori(‘s. Catinandoo is the capital. 

229. The Sdhhs are a confederacy, once religious 
and now political, who, under their chief, Hunjeet 
Sing, became masters of the fine western provinces 
of Lahore^nd IM^mltan, on the Indus, They also 
obtained possession of the beautiful fnountuin valley 
of Cashmere, famous for the fine shawls manufac¬ 
tured there, and of part of the kingdom of Cabul. 
Runject Sing disciplined eighty regiments in the 
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European manner. Since his deaths in 1840^ the 
country has fallen into an unsettled state. 

224. British India is ruled by the East India 

Company, who draw it a revenue of about 

22,000,000/. sterling, and maintain an army of 
230,000 men, chiefly natives, called spahis, but more 
commonly sepoys^ commanded by European officers. 
The Company had formerly a commercial monopoly, 
but the trade has been opened to all British sub¬ 
jects. 

225. The Laccadive and Maidive islands, west of 
Hindustan and Ceylon, are unimportant, but very 
numerous: the Maldives are said to be more than 
thirteen hundred in number. Their most valuable 
product is cowries, a species of shells current in 
the East as money. 

Ceylon, one of the largest and finest islands in 
the world, has lately devolved to the English, wlio 
have some valuable settlements on its coast, at 
Trincomalee, Columbo, &c. Its capital, Candy, 
was taken by the English in 1815.^ The island is 
mountainous, but in many parts fertile, yielding the 
tree whose bark forms the valuable spice called 
cinnamon. Elephants are here numerous and flue; 
the rocks abound in various gems; and the sea 
between it and the continent contains the richest 
pearl fishery in the world. 

PERSIA. 

226. Persia is divided into eastern and western. 
Western Persia is a distinct emjjire, ai^ contains 
the provinces of Azerbijan, Mazanderan, Irak-ajcmi, 
Khuzistan, Pars, Kerman, and Khorassan. The 
principal towns, and cities are: — Teheran, the 
present residence of the shah or sovereign, is 
little more than a standing camp, being chosen on 
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account of its vicinity to the Russian and Tartar 
frontier. Ispahan^ the capital under Abbas, was 
one of the most splendid cities of the East, but is 
now much decayed. Shiraz is equally celebrated 
for the beauty of its climate and environs, and 
the men of genius, Hafiz and Sadi, who made 
it their abode. Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, 
Sultania, and Tabreez, have at different times been 
the residence of princes, but arc all now in decay. 

227. Western Persia is a hilly country, with ex¬ 
tensive table-lands, but some very fertile plains. 
Its intercourse with foreign nations is carried on 
from the Persian Gulf, an arm of the sea, in which 
are the islands of Ormus and Gombroon, once noted 
for their trade. Tlie chief commercial intercourse 
is carried on by caravans, with Turkey, on the one 
hand, and India on the other. 

22^. From Persia are brought silks, carpets, 
leather, pearls, and gold and silver lace. 

Ohs. 1. The aits, vef'ctjibles, and flowers of Persia are 
delicious. Pearls are found in the Gulf of Bas.sora. The sheep 
of this country are de.scrvedly esteemed for tlieir flavour, and 
for their fleece; tliey are remarkable for the size and fatness of 
their tails, some of which weigh .‘iO lbs. 

2. The Persians are celebrated for their vivacity, their gay 
dresses adorned with jewels, their humanity and hospitality. 
They arc distinguished for learning, and excel particularly in 
poetry, 'fho Persian is the classic language of the East, and 
the language of intercourse at court, as French is in Europe. 
The Persians arc a handsome people, and the females are at 
great pains to heighten their beauty by art. 

3. This country, w’hose pow’or and splendour in ancient times 
is so amply recorded by s.acred and profane writers, and was 
revived und0 Abbas the Great, has, by long-continued internal, 
dissension and by inroads of barbarous neighbours, been re¬ 
duced to the rank of a second-rate kingdom. Latterly it has 
been encroached on by the Russians, and forced to yield some 
of its finest provinces. 

229. Eastern Persia includes AfFghanistan, or the 
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country of the AfFgliaiis, with the provinces of Sc- 
gestaii and Herat, The country is very mountain¬ 
ous. The Atfghans are a brave people, with some 
free institutions, and have repeatedly conquered both 
Persia and India. The kingdom of Cabul, at the 
beginning of this century, was one of the most 
powerful ill Asia. Besides the territories above 
mentioned, it contained Sindc, Lahore, and Cash- 
mere, in Hindostan, and Balkli in Tartary. Sliah 
Shujah, the king, in 1SG9, was expelled by his 
brother, when various clainmnts arose and tin* mo¬ 
narchy was split into a number of petty princi})ali- 
ties. All its foreign possessions were then lost, 
Runject Singh seizing upon Lahore and Cashmere. 
The Shah of Persia then formed the plan, with tin*, ^ 
assistance of Russia, to obtain the chief iidluence 
over these countries. He was repulsed in an attack i 
upon Herat, but gained the alliance of the chiefs of 
Cabul and Candahar. This being considered dan- I 
gerous to the security of the British empin; in India, / 
Lord Auckland, the govcrnor-gen®al, formed an 
alliance with Runject Singh for the restoration of 
Shah Shujah. A British force accordingly entered 
the kingdom, where it endunid severe hardshij)s, but 
met no serious opposition, unless at tlie 1‘ortrcss of 
Ghizrii, which was captured in 1839. But the 
mountain tribes soon showed symptoms of discon¬ 
tent ; and, on the British troops quitting Cabul on 
capitulation in 1841, they were treacherously at¬ 
tacked and massacred to the number of 17,000, in¬ 
cluding camp followers, &c. After amply avenging 
this disaster, and regaining their prisoner^ the Bri¬ 
tish troops finally evacuated the country to 1842. 

Obs, The cities of AfTghauistan, situated in high and fertile 
valleys between the mountains, enjoy a fine climate. Cabul, 
the capital, luis recently been razed to the ground. Candahar 
and Chizni are famous cities. Peshawer, in a fine district, is 
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now bcM by the Seilcs; Hcratf a great commercial city in 
the west, by Kamran, a branch of the royal family. 

230. South from Cabul is the country of Seistan, 
compost'd in a great measure of sandy deserts; 
Bclooehistan, a rugged hilly tract, inhabited by 
the Belooehes, a race of daring freebooters; Kelat 
is the capital; lastly, Mekran, a maritime province, 
whose chief town is Kej. All these couniries are 
very baiaen and thinly inhabited. 

INDEPENDENT TARTARV. 

231. This extensive region is eeh'brated as form¬ 
ing th(' greater part of the ancient Scythia. It Avas 
afterwards distinguished as the basis of the wide 
empire of Timur. It consists of an immense plain, 
many j)arts of Avhieh are barren, but others tolerably 
fertile; numerous horses and cattle are reared, and 
their eoncjuering armies consist chiefly of cavalry. 
The ‘lartars, though rude, are extremely hospitable. 

232. The cbi(‘f rivers of Tartarv are the Jihon or 
Oxus, and the'Sirr or Sihon; and the country 
borders on the great lakes or inland seas of the 
Caspian and the Aral. 

233. The chief divisions of Indc'pendent Tartary 
arc,— 

1. TIk* territory on the Oxus, or Great Bucharia, 
once tin* seat of the empire of Timur, being 
watered by that river and the Kohuk, is fruitful, 
yielding abundance even of rice and silk. Bochara 
is now the chief citj’’, with numerous monasteries 
and colleges, and supposed by Sir A. Burnes to 
contain l.'^,000 inhabitants. Samarcand Avas a 
most s})lc‘naid city when Timur, the great Asiatic 
conqueror, made it his capital. It still contains his 
tomb and other monuments, but is much decayed, 
containing scarcely 10,000 people. 
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2. Ferghana, on the Sihon, contains many fruitful 
plains, and the large cities of Koukan, Khojend, 
and Turkestan. 

3. Balk, the ancient Bactria, on the southern side 
of the mountain range of Indian Cjiucasus, was 
anciently the seat of a powerful Greek kingdom, 
and the capital continued flourishing till it was 
lately desolated by the ferocious mountain ruler of 
Koondooz, and is supposed not to contain now 
above 2000 houses. The same chief liolds sway 
over several small mountain districts at the head of 
the Oxus. The principal is Budukshan, famous 
for its mines of rubies and lapis lazuli; but they 
are not at present worked, 

4. Khiva is a tolerably fertile and cultivated 
tract, at the mouth of the Oxus, where it falls into 
the Aral. It was formerly a powerful kingdom, 
named Kharism. The Khan still claims sovereignty 
over a vast tract of desert, inhabited by wandering 
Turcoman tribes, supposed to compose 140,000 
families. They are a rude race, but have noble 
horses, with which they pefform porjietual forays 
into Persia and elsewhere, carrying olF goods, cattle, 
and particularly slaves. The Khan had lately about 
15,000 belonging to Russia, and the expedition sent 
by tlic emperor to release them failed ; but they 
were liberated on the intercession of the British 
envoy. 

5. Extensive plains, or steppes, in the north, are 
tenanted by the four hordes of thcKirgiscs, a rude 
pastoral race, addicted to pbmder. 

ARABIA. 

234. Arabia is an extensive peninsula, great part 
of which consists of sandy deserts.** On its coasts 
are some flourishing towns; but the people of the 
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interior arc mostly wanderers and robbers, like their 
forefathers described in>Holy Writ. The climate 
is, in many parts, hot and dry, and subject to y)esti- 
leutial winds. In some districts the soil is fertile, 
and the air salubrious. In the great deserts, travel¬ 
lers guide themselves by the stars and the compass 
as mariners do at sea. 

Obs. In the seventh century, the successors of Ma))oinet 
spread their conquests from Arabia over great portions of Asia 
and Africa. Within the last fifty years great changes were 
produced in tlie religion of Arabia, by Ahdvl Wahab. whose 
numerous followers are called Wahahees; they obtained pos¬ 
session of the cities of hlccca and Medina, but were driven 
out and nearly crushed by the Pasha of Egypt, who, however, 
has been obliged to yield the territory to the Forte. 

235. Arabia is generally divided into three parts, 
the Stony, the Desert, and the Happy; but these 
divisions are very imperfect, and tlie following are 
the principal recognised in the country it^elf: — 
1. Iledjaz ; 2. Yemen; 3. Ommon; 4. Nedjed. 

1. Hedjaz is a territory in general rude and 
rocky, though it contains some well-inhabited val¬ 
leys. The chief places are Mecca, the birth-place 
of the prophet Mahomet, and Medina, the place at 
which he was buried. 

Obs. 1. IMedina boasts of a stately mosque, supported on 
400 j>inars, and furnished with 300 silver lamps, which arc 
kept continnally burning. Mahomet's coffin is covered with 
cloth of gold, under a canopy of silver tissue. 

2. Mecca, situated In a barren valley, is supported chiefly by 
the annual resort of many thousand pilgrims; its prosperity 
greatly declined during the power of the Wahahees, who long 
held possession of it, and deterred pilgrims from resorting 
thither; buf, since they were driven out by the Pasha of Egypt, 
the route to Mecca has again been opened, and its prosperity 
restored. 

2. Between the narrow branches of the north¬ 
ern extremity of the lied Sea are Mount Sinai 
and Mount Iloreb, on which are several cells or 
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chapels possessed by monks. Here also is the wil¬ 
derness where the children of Israel, on quitting 
Egypt, wandered forty years before their entrance 
into Canaan. 

3. Yemen, on the south-western coast, merits 
the appellation of the Happy Arabia. Its hills, 
rising from the coast, are covered with fine coffee 
and other aromatic plants. Sana is the capital, 
but Mocha and Aden are the chief scats of com¬ 
merce. The latter has lately been taken possession 
of by Britain, with a view to Indian steam na¬ 
vigation. 

4. Ommon contains a number of sea-ports; 
among otliers, the great maritime and commercial 
state of Muscat. The Imam is very powerful, 
possessing many sea-ports on the coasts of Persia 
and Eastern Africa. Ras el Khynia, a gn‘at strong¬ 
hold of pirates, has lately been demolished by the 
British. 

236. Nedjed forms the most interior part of 
Arabia, where the genuine Arab character most 
distinctly appears. Rude tracts are here intermixed 
with green pastoral valleys. Nedjed was the chief 
seat of the power of the Wahabees, and suffered 
severely in their downfall. Dcraie, its capital, was 
then laid in ruins. 

237. Arabian horses are much esteemed. Camels 
and dromedaries are the common beasts of burden. 
The coffee of !\rabia is superior to that of all other 
countries: it and gum are the chief articles of 
export. 

Obs, Tlie Arabs are excellent horsemen, expert at the bow 
and the lance, ^^ood marksmen, and a brave people, inured 
to live in tents, and remove from place to place with their docks 
and herds. Tlieir dress is a blue shirt, tied about them with a 
sash or girdle, over wliich some of them throw a vest of furs. 
Bach encampment is under a sclicik, who acts us patriarch of 
the tribe. 
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THE ORIENTAL ARCHIPELAGO. 

238. This archipelago consists of a range of large 
islands, lying to the south of India beyond the 
Ganges, and of China. Though immediately be¬ 
neath the equator, these islands are well watered by 
numerous streams, descending from high mountains 
in the interior; hence the plains are generally very 
fruitful, though rudely cultivated. They produce 
the finest spices in the world, and abound in rice,- 
sago, and teak timber. The natives are divided into 
the brown or Malay race, who are imperfectly 
civilised, and the Papuas, or oriental negroes, who 
are almost complete savages. The Difteh are nearly 
entire masters of this archipelago, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Philippines, which belong to Spain. 

239. Tlie following are the chief islands and 
groups of this archipelago: — 

1. Java, the richest and most populous, contains 
about six millions of people. It has noble forests of 
teak: cotlee, sugar, rice, and pepper are raised with 
great success. The exports amount to upwards of 
three millions. Batavia, on its northern coast, is 
the capital of the Dutch settlements, and the centre 
of their trade. 

2. Sumatra is a larger but less productive island. 
Its inhabitants, however, are spirited, warlike, and 
enterprising. Acheen, Slak, and Menaiigkabao, are 
the chief native states. The principal Dutch settle¬ 
ments are at Padang and Bencoolen, the last for¬ 
merly British. The most noted productions of 
Sumatra are camphor and pepper. In its vicinity 
the little island of Baiica contains inexhaustible 
mines of tin. 

3. JBorneo and Celebes .—The former is the largest 
island in the world, except New Holland, but very 

I 3 
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uncultivated, and the people almost in a savage state; 
yet it contains valuable mines of gold and diamonds, 
the former of which are worked by Chinese settlers. 
Celebes is a smaller island, but more populous, and 
several of its tribes display a very active commercial 
spirit. 

4. The Moluccas and Bandas, celebrated under 
the name of the Spice Islands. These are the na¬ 
tive country of the finest of spices, the nutmeg and 
clove, which have never been cultivated elsewhere 
with equal success. The Bandas, which produce 
the nutmeg, are a very small group; the chief of the 
Moluccas are Gilolo, Ceram, Ternate, Tidore, and 
Amboyna, to which last the culture of the clove has 
been studiously confined b}’^ tJie Dutch, who have 
exercised, in regard to these articles, a rigid mono¬ 
poly, which has much limited their own trade in 
them. 

5. The Philippines, of which the chief arc Lu- 
conia and Mindanao, form a large and fertile group, 
wdiich the Spaniards have occupied, but not very 
actively improved. They carry on, however, a con¬ 
siderable trade from Manilla, the capital, which is a 
large city. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

240. This name is given to a group of great islands, 
cast and south of the Oriental Archipelago, and*' 
which, together, approach to the magnitude of a 
continent. The principal is Australia, or New 
Holland, which is under the dominion of Great 
Britain, and is about three fourths of the magnitude 
of all Europe, but has not yet been fully explored: a 
great portion is marshy and barren; but other parts, 
in diftcrent directions, are fertile and beautiful, and 
all under an auspicious climate. It is now divided 
into the following settlements ; — 
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1. New South Wales, the original colony, occu¬ 
pying the greater part of the eastern coast. The 
soil and surface are very various. Near the sea 
runs a ridge of mountains, which, behind Sydney, 
are steep, though not high; but to the south they 
rise into the Australian Alps, whose summits are 
covered with perpetual snow, and the streams from 
them greatly fertilise that region. The interior is 
watered by large rivers, the Lachlan, Macquarrie, 
Morrumbidge, and Darling, all appearing to unite 
in the Murray, which enters the southern coast, but 
by so shallow a mouth, that only small steamers can 
ascend. These rivers, too, during the summer, be¬ 
come partially dry, or spread out* into marshes. 
The country, on the wliole, suif(*rs severely from 
drought; yet there are many pastoral districts 
where the sheep yield uncommonly fine wool, while 
others are well fitted for rearing cattle. Tlie coasts 
afford great opportunities for the whale fisher 3 \ 

This settlement was formed by Britain, in 1788, 
as a place of punishment, and it was hoped of re¬ 
form, for criminals whose ofl’ences were not caj)ital. 
Of late years the spirit of emigration induced many 
respectable individuals, posssesed of capital, to 
settle there. The colony thus b(!came very flcnirish- 
ing; but in consequence of tlie great facilities of 
obtaining credit, and other causes, a gloom lias re¬ 
cently clouded its prosperity. The population in 
1886 was 77,000, but in 1840 it had risen to up¬ 
wards of 130,000, of whom nearly 27,000 were con¬ 
victs, in service among the settlors. Although much 
of the soil be barren, there are <;xtensive pastoral 
districts, where the sheep yield the finest wool, of 
which, in 1840, there were exported nearly 8,000,000 
lbs. The exports amounted to about' 2,500,000/. 
sterling, the imports to m^arly 2,000,(X)0/. Many 
even of the emancipated convicts have made large 
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fortunes. Sydney, the capital, contains 2.5,000 in¬ 
habitants, and has houses, shops, and a display of 
wealth equal to the first-rate towns in England. The 
native population are extremely rude, and very thinly 
scattered, being not supposed to exceed 100,000. 

In the south-west part of this colony there has 
been formed a detached settlement, at Port Philip, 
the territory round which is called sometimes the 
Happy Australia. Being watered by streams from 
the snowy mountains, it contains peculiarly rich 
pasturages. Hence many emigrants have been 
attracted thither, and have founded the rising town 
of Mel])ourne. On tlie coast between it and 
Sydney there has been discovered a very fine tract 
called Gipps’s Land. 

2. South Australia forms a vast tract to the 
west of New South Wales, which in 1837 was 
formed into a separate colony, reckoned to contain 
300,000 square miles; but great part is still unex¬ 
plored. A company from England undertook to 
colonise it, and sent out, during the three following 
years, 15,000 settlers, who had paid for their lands 
268,000/. They have founded Adelaide, on Spencer’s 
Gulf, not far from the mouth of the Murray, which 
is already become a place of consequence. The 
colony is in a promising state, though its finances 
are somewhat embarrassed. 

3. Western Australia was founded in 1829, on 
the banks of Swan River, A colony was then sent 
out on a large scale; but, through some errors in 
the plan, it fell into disrepute, and the population 
in 1839 was only 2154'. It has been found, how¬ 
ever, to contain as much good land as other colonies, 
and emigrants are beginning to proceed thither. A 
company has been formed to colonise a tract in the 
chief towns southerly, named Australind. Perth and 
Freemantle are the chief towns. 
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4. Another settlement has been formed at Port 
Essington, on the north coast. The climate is 
warmer, fitted for tropical productions, and its 
prospects are considered favourable. There is also 
a penal settlement for hardened criminals at Norfolk 
Island, east from Sydney. 

241. Van Diemen’s Land, called also, from its 
discoverer, Tasmania, is a much smaller island, 
south of New Holland, separated by Bass’s Strait. 
It has a temperate climate, and is more uniformly 
fertile, yielding wool of equal excellence, and 
better fitted for gram. Hence, besides being a 
penal colony, it was for many years a favourite re¬ 
sort of emigrants; but the b('st sites are now nearly 
occupied. It contained, in 1839,45,8!50 inhabitants, 
of whom 18,000 were convicts. The chief river is 
the Derwent, flowing into a bay in the south-east, 
on \vhich lies Hobart Town, the capital, a consider¬ 
able place. There are, also, fine settlements on the 
Tamar, ending in the north coast, at Launceston. 

242. New Zealand consists of two large islands, 
which, being separated only by a narrow strait, are 
usually considered as one. The whole is about 
500 miles in length from north to south, and from 
100 to 200 in breadth. Very high mountains range 
through the interior, but between them and the sea 
are many fertile valleys. There grows in abundance 
a plant named phomiium teuax^ said to unite in a 
superior degree the qualities both of flax and hemp. 
There is, also, fine timber; and many districts are 
well fitted for grain, and the breeding of cattle; 
but sheep are not reared with the same advantage 
as in Australia. The natives, supposed to be 
about 200,000 in number, are a brave, spirited, but 
very ferocious race; yet, by good treatment, they 
have been found tractable: about 8000 have been 
converted to Christianity, and their habits thereby 
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greatly improved. In 1835, a company was formed 
in England for colonising New Zealand, and from 
1839 to 181?1 several thousands were sent out. 
There have been founded Wellington, on the northern 
island, in the strait separating it from the southern; 
n.lso Nelson, on the Bay of Islands ; but the seat of 
the British government has been fixed at Auckland, 
on the Thames. There is also a detached settlement 
on the western coast, at New Plymouth. 

24*3. Papua, or New Guinea; New Britain, New 
Ireland, and the Solomon Isles; New Caledonia, 
and the New Hebrides. These large islands are 
inhabited by savage tribes of the Oriental Negro 
race, and as yet little known. 

POLYNESIA. 

24*4'. This name has been applied to niinieroua 
groups of islands scattered over the wide expanse of 
the South Sea. Though small, they are generally 
fertile and beautiful, and inhabited by mild but 
licentious and superstitious tribes. The principal 
arc, — 

1. The Society Islands^ of wdiich the principal is 
Otaheite or Tahiti; ceh brated for its progress in 
the arts, and the polished and engaging manners of 
tlie inhabitants. They have been lately converted 
by the missionaries to the Christian religion, and 
have been induced to relinquish many revolting and 
superstitious practices to which they were prone. 

2. The Friendly Islands, of which the principal 
is Tongataboo, lie to the West of the Society Islands. 
They are inhabited by a handsome, intelligent, and 
courteous race of people. The country is well cul¬ 
tivated; but they have not yet adopted many Eu¬ 
ropean improvements. The Fidjce Islands, which 
adjoin them on the semth-vvest, and the Navigators' 
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Islands on the south-east, are not so well known, 
and are inhabited by much more rude and savage 
tribes, who are even suspected of feeding on human 
flesh. 

3. The Marque^ms, named sometimes, from their 
discoverer, tlie Islands of Mend.ana^ lie north from 
Otaheite. The natives are extremely handsome in 
their persons, though they disfigure them strangely 
by puncturing and tattooing. In their clothes, 
houses, and canoes they are inferior to the Ota- 
heiteans, and have borrowed nothing from Europe. 

4. The Sandwich Islands lie considerably north 
of the groups now described. They are very moun* 
tainous. Mount Roa being above 16,000 feet high, 
and there is a large and very formidable volcano. 
The plains, however, are fertile. The people are 
finely formed, vigorous, and active ; and though, in 
a fatal conflict with them, Captain Cook lost his life, 
then general conduct towards the British has been 
honourable and friendly. 

Ohs, Tamahama, their late kin^, did much to improve his 
subjects by the adoption of European arts; and his successor 
visited England, where he unfortunately died. The people 
have been converted to Christianity; they have also improved 
in industry, and have opened a considerable trade with 
United States. Owhyhee, Wonhoo, and Atooi, are the prin*^^ 
cipal islands. In Woahoo is llonororu, the chief sea-port. 

!y. The Caroline Islands form a numerous group 
in the western part of the Pacific. Hogole, Oualan, 
and Yap, are considerable: the people appear soipe- 
what civilised, and skilled in navigation; but they 
are little known. The chains of Mulgrave, Wallis, 
and Radauk, to the eastward, appear only branches 
of the Carolines. The same may, perhaps, be said 
of the Pelew Islands, famous for the hospitable re¬ 
ception given there to Captain Wilson’s shipwrecked 
crew', and for the visit of their prince, Lee Boo, to 
England, where he died. 
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6. The LadrouLe or Marianne l^vands^ to the 
north of the Carolines, are beautiful and fertile, but 
almost deserted, the native inhabitants having dis¬ 
appeared, while the Spaniards have formed only a 
small establishment tliere. Guam and Tiniam are 
the principal islands. 

Ohs, TIic Pacific contains long chains of small coral islands 
of very curious formation. They consist of the well known 
vegetable sub‘’t:mcc called coral, peopled by numerous insects, 
which ramif»''s and becomes encrusted with their shells, until 
it reaches the surface, forms low flat reefs or islands. I'lie 
chief are Gambler’s Group, Serle and Bow Islands. Remark' 
able detached islands arc, Easter Island, noted fur the intelli¬ 
gence of tlu* native-!, and for certain colossal statues caily found 
on it; and Pitcairn's Island, peopled by a body of British 
seamen who had niutinicd on board the Bounty. Further east 
we may notice a recently discovered group, almost covered with 
ice and snow, named Kew South Shetland. 


SUMMARY OF ASIA. 


Nations. 

C’hief 

Cities. 

Extent 
Sq .Miles. 

Population 

Keligion. 


Turk(‘r .Aleppo.... 000,000 

IfufisiA..Tobolsk....4,200,000 

^ 1 ’Fartary . lUrubara...! 9r>0,000 
^ .in. farury k asbgar.. 2,400,000 
.|Teli(*raii... 5.S0,000 

^«'cJu”"] . 

Hindobtnn.ICalcutta... 1,270,000 

. 

Siam.Ibinkok.... ]on,(K)0 

Ai * ineseEinp Hue. SrifljOOO 

China .rekin.1,300,000 

Japan.leddo. 00,000 

Arabia.Mecca.1,000,000 

j .. 

Australasia... 

Polynesia. 


12,000,000 

6,000,000 

R.OOO.OOO 
10,000,000 
I 10,000,000 

14 , 000,000 

140 , 000,000 

5 , 000,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

200,000,000 

20,000,000 

8,000,000 

12,000,000 

1 , 300,000 

800,000 


M.tbonietan. 

f Gr. Church... 

^ Mail. & rag. 

Mahometan. 

.Buddhism. 

Mahometan. 

Mall. &; llrahm. 

Brahmin. 

Buddhism .. 

Buddhism. 


Buddhism. 

Deism &Buddh. 
Deism & Buddli. 
Mahometan. 

Christ. & Pag... 
I Christ. & Pag. 


Desp, 

Desp. 

Desp. 

Mon. 

Deep. 

Van. 

V.-iri. 

Desp. 

Ahsol. 

Desp. 

Desp. 

Desp. 

.Patriar. 

Mon. 

Vari. 
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AMERICA. 

( 145 . America is a great continent, called oflen 
the Nc\v World, and comprising nearly all the land 
in the western hemisphere. It is divided into two 
great ])ortions, North and South, which are con¬ 
nected by the narow' isthmus of Darien. 

Obs. America extends from 74° north to 56° south. It is 
.ibout 9000 miles in length, and its greatest breadth is 4000 
miles. Taking its mean breadth at 2000 or 2200 miles, it 
covers about 15,000,000 or 17,000,000 .square miles. 

246. ^ North America contains the United States, 
Mexico, Guatimala, Texas, British America, and 
vast tracts occupied by the independent Indian 
tribes. 

Ohs. The llussians also possess a large territory in the 
nor*b-we!»t. 

247. Soutli America has been colonised chiefly by 
the Spanish anc^ Portuguese. It contains Colombia, 
Peru, Chili, P/., Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, or the 
Banda Oriental, Brazil, Guiana, and Patagonia. 

Obg. The vast continent of America was unknown to the 
inhabitants of the Old World till October, 1492, when it was 
di.scovered by Christoval Colon (latinised Cc/um6u«), in an 
attempt which he made to sail in tlmt direction to the £ast 
Indies. Th<f' first land he descried was Guanahani, or Cat 
Island, one of the Bahamas. In subsequent voyages, he ex¬ 
plored tlie islands since called the West Indies, and visit^^e 
mainland of South America. Other voyagers disooveted^d|lier 
regions, most valuable of which Jiavc be^ eoloiDi^Sed, by 
Europeans, who have driven out or Cbduod the origiifillS in¬ 
habitants. America is so named liiom Araerijp> Veiqmoei, 4 
Florentine, one of the early discoverers. 

248. The inland seto o£ Koi^ 
gulfs of Mexico, California, 
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Hudson's Bay and Straits, Baffin’s JJay, and Davis’s 
Straits. 

249. The lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, Ontario, 
Michigan, Winipeg, Athabasca, and the Slave Lake, 
are among the largest in the world, and may justly 
be called inland seas. 

Lake Superior is more than 400 miles lonf^, and has 
many large islands* The passage between the lakes Ontario 
and Erie is interrupted by a stupendous cataract, called the 
Falls of Niagara, 150 feet in height, in the form of a half 
moon. The noise of this fall is heard at the distance of 30 or 
40 miles. 

250. The rivers are also magnificent features in 
North America. The principal are the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, the 
Hudson, the Chesapeake, the Delaware, and the 
Columbia. 

Ohs. The Missouri and the Mississippi form one river above 
3000 miles long, with the Ohio and other large branches, 
which irrigate a plain of 2,000,000 square miles of fertile 
land almost unoccupied. . 

251. The Gulf of St. Lawrence is formed, on the 
east, by the island of Newfoundland. On the south¬ 
east of the latter is a great sand-bank, 500 miles in 
length, celebrated for the cod-fishery. 

252. The mountains are, the Rocky or Stony, 
among which the Missouri and Columbia take their 
rise; and the Alleghany, which contains the source 
of the Ohio. On the north-west coast are several 
volcanic mountains^ but North America is, for the 

' mo.rjt part, a flat ana fertile country. 

THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

253. The United States of America are distin¬ 
guished for the vast extent of their territory, their 
rapid improvement, and their free constitution. 
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The greater part of the inhabitants sprang from 
England, and were colonies depending on her till 
1775, when, in consequence of the attempt to tax 
them without tneir consent, they revolted; and, after 
a long contest, being aided by France, obtained in 
1783 an acknowledgment of their independence. 
By purchase from France and Spain, they procured 
Florida and Louisiana, and acquired thus an undis¬ 
puted title to the country on and beyond the Mis¬ 
sissippi, as far as the Rocky Mountains, and claim 
it even UvS far as the Pacific. 

254*. The territory is thus of immense extent, 
and its western part contains vast tracts of unoc¬ 
cupied land, open for settlers, who for a trifling 
sum can obtain a large lot. Hence ^reat numbers 
arrive, both from the eastern states and from Eu¬ 
rope. FrOm this cause, and the facility of subsist¬ 
ence, the population has increased more rapidly 
than in any other country. In 1791 it was 3,900,000; 
in 1841 it had risen to 17,068,000. Of these, how¬ 
ever, nearly 2,500,000 are negro slaves, wdiich ex¬ 
poses the nation to much reproach and inconve¬ 
nience. The people are most industrious, however, in 
extending their agriculture and trade; they export 
vast quantities of cotton, timber, tobacco, grain, 
rice, pitch, potash, and skins. Their ships are to be 
found in every part of the world. Their imports 
and exports amount each to nearly 30,000,000/. 
sterling. They have, besides, a vast inland traffic 
on the Mississippi, Ohio, and other great rivers. 
This they diligently extend by canals, railroads, and 
steam navigation, which they were the first to in¬ 
troduce on a great scale. 

255. The Republic of the United States is go¬ 
verned by a President, chosen every four years; a 
Senate, every six; and a House of Representatives, 
every two years. These two last compose the 
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supreme legislative body called Congress. The 
country is divided into the Northern, Middle, and 
Southern States, twenty-seven in nun^cr, with three 
inferior divisions called Territories. 

2.56. The Northern States, with their capitals and 
population in 1840, were as follow: — 




Population. 

Capital. 


Population. 

Maine 

m 

501,793 

Portland 


- 1.5,218 

Vermont - 

m 

291,948 

Montpelier - 


;;,725 

Kew Hampshire 

- 

284,574 

Concord 


4,897 

Massachusetts 


737,G99 

lloston 


- 93,3.S3 

Connecticut 

- 

301,015 

Newhaven - 


- 14,390 

Rhode Island 

- 

108,8.30 

Providence - 


- 2.3,171 

2 . 57 . The Middle States, as above: — 



New York 

* 

2,42vS,921 

New York 

* 

.312,710 

New Jersey 

- 

373,306 

Newark 

- 

17,290 

Pennsylvania 


1,724,033 

Philadelphia 

- 

228,691 

Delaware - 

m 

78,085 

Wilmington 

• 

8,367 

Ohio 

m 

1,519,467 

Cincinnati 


46,338 

Michigan - 


21,276 

Detroit 

- 

9,102 

Indiana * 


685,866 

Indianopolis 

- 

2,692 

Illinois 

m 

476,183 

Chicago - 

m 

4,470 

Mivsoiiri - 

- 

383,702 

St. Louis - 

- 

16,469 

2 . 58 . The Southern States are — 



Maryland 


469,232 

Baltimore 

• 

102,31.3 

Virginia - 

- 

806,942 

Richmond 

• 

20,153 

Carolina, North 

m 

753.419 

Wilmington 

- 

4,744 


• 

594,398 

Charleston 


29,261 

Georgia - 

• 

691,392 

Savannah - 

- 

11,214 

Kentucky- 

• 

779,828 

Louisville 

• 

21,210 

Tennessee • 

m 

829,210 

Nashville - 


6,929 

Arkansas - 

m 

97,574 

Little Rock 

• 

small 

Mississippi 

- 

375,651 

Natchez • 

- 

4,800 

Louisiana - 


352,411 

New Orleans 

• 

102,193 

Alabama - 

• 

590,756 

Mobile 

• 

not stated 

Florida • 

• 

54,477 

St. Augustui 

- 

2,4J*; 

Texas (1844) 

- 

35,162 

Galveston 

- 

3,000 



Territories. 



Wisconsin 

• 

30,945 

Madison - 

- 

small 

Iowa 

- 

43,111 

Iowa 

- 

id. 

Columbia Dhtrict 

43,712 

Washington 

- 

23,364 
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259. New York is the largest city in the United 
States and in all America, having more than 
312,000 inhi^itants. Its commerce is supposed to 
exched that of any city in the world, except Loudon. 
It has left far behind it Loston, wiiich, however, has 
93,000 inhabitants, and is distinguished by intel¬ 
ligence and literature. Philadelphia, foundtid l^y 
the Quakers, is a regular, well built, and orderly 
city, with 228,000 people. Baltimore, with 102,000, 
ainl Charleston, with 29,000, are flourishing seats 
of southern trade. New Orleans was a poor and 
middling place till the rise of the western stat<‘s, 
wlnni its situation at the mouth of the* ]\Iis- 
sissij)pi made it the seat of a A^ast and rising toin- 
ineree, wliich has given to it already 102,000 in¬ 
habitants, and must speedily augment it further. 
It is still, however, in a somewhat rough and un¬ 
finished state. On a wild wooded spot upon the 
Ohio has sprung up, in thirty years, Cincinnati, a 
city of 46,000 souls, and carrying on a continual 
steam traffic. New towns, and even cities, are rising 
almost every year upon the great lines of river and 
canal. The seat of government is Washington, in 
tlie district of Columbia, beautifully situated at the 
junction of two branches of the Potowmack. It 
was laid out with the view of its becoming a groat 
city, but has not answered this expectation, the 
population not exceeding 23,000. The capitol, 
however, in which Congress here assembles, is the 
finest edifice in America. 

260. The rivers of the United States are large and 
numerous. The Mississippi Missouri, Chesapeake, 
Delaware, Hudson, and Ohio, arc the most consi¬ 
derable. These rivers are united by magnificent 
canals, the jirincipal of which is 360 indiis long, 
uniting the Hudson lliver with the Lake Erie. 

K 3 
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THE LATE SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

261. The isthmus that joins North and South 
America consists of the Republic ofij^exico and 
Guatimala; but Mexico includes Old and New 
California. The chief towns are, Mexico, Puebla, 
Acapulco, and Vera Cruz. Mexico, the oldest city 
in America of which we have any account, is spa¬ 
cious and magnificent. The present constitution of 
Mexico resembles that of the United States of Nortli 
America, being a federative republic. 

262. Mexico consists chiefly of a high table-land^ 
from which arise Orizaba and other lofty volcanic 
peaks. It is fitted to produce the grain and fruits 
of the temperate ('dimates. The niaritiuic districts, 
indeed, are rich in tropical products, but unhenlthy 
Its chief value consists in the silver mines, \A'hich, 
at the beginning of the prcjsent century, yicldtid an¬ 
nually nearly 5,000,000/. sterling; but they were 
greatly injured during the revolution, and, notwith¬ 
standing the application of a large British cai)ital, 
have not been fully restored. 

Texas was an extensive province of Mexico, ad¬ 
joining the United States, adventurhrs from which, 
having occupied it, defeated every attempt of the 
Mexicans to dislodge them. They at first proclaimed 
it an independent republic, but in 1844 it obtained 
admission into the American Union. The country 
hi fertile, and the interior enjoys a tine ciimaie. 

268. Guatimala is a small state north of the 
Isthmus of Darien, which has separated from Mexico, 
and assumed the name of Central America. It con¬ 
tains the large lake of Nicaragua, and the territory 
of Honduras, whence the British procure mahogany. 

Oh&. llih republic exports indigo, barilla, cochineal, and 
the finest cocoa. At diilerent elevations, this and all the ad¬ 
jacent states afford every climate and species of production. 
Ill a few hours the trateller may pass fioui regions of 
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eternal snow, through European cultivation, to plains covered 
with sugar-canes anti cofTee-trces. But the country is in a 
most unsettled state, in consequence of perpetual changes in 
the governinentil 

THE BRITISH rOSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

264*. The British colonies are very extensive, 
though in many parts barren and thinly inhabited. 
They include Canada, with lialf of the great lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior; also Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward's Islands; 
New Brunswick, Labrador, Newfoundland, the Ber¬ 
mudas, and otlu'r islands, 

265. Canada was formerly divided into Lower 
and Up|)t‘j’, each having a separate governor; but 
an insurretdion having broken out among the French 
inhabitants of the former province, the two have 
been united, tlu* s(*at of government being fix(‘d at 
Kingston, on Lake Ontario. Their character and 
cireunistances, however, arc still dilferent. Lower 
Canada is a level and fertile country, though in a 
cold climate, ami is situated mostly to the north of 
the riv(T St. La^irrcnee. The inhabitants are chiefly 
deseeiidaiits of early French settlers, still professing 
the Catholic religion. The population exceeds half 
a million. The chief towns are Quebec and Mon¬ 
treal, both finely situated, and carrying on a great 
comuK'rce. Upper Canada, lying to the north of the 
great lakes of Ontario. Erie, Huron, and Superior^ 
is still more fertihi, though hitherto very thinly in- 
Iiabited; but numerous emigrants now proceed 
from this country as agricultural settlers, so that it 
already contains above 400,000 inhabitants, and is 
yearly increasing. Toronto, at the western end of 
Lake Ontario, was the largest town and seat of 
government; but Kingston, at the opposite ex¬ 
tremity, being made the capital of all Canada, will, 
doubtless, greatly increase. A great quantity of 
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lumber is sent to the West Indies, and timber and' 
grain to England; to facilitate the transport of 
which, several canals have been cut at great cost. 

266. Nova Scotia, with the attached island of 
Cape Breton, has a long range of deeply indent^ 
roads along the Atlantic. Man^ parts are rocky 
and marshy, so" that it does not'^lovite Qumerotm 
emigrants; but the fishery and timber trade "are 
extensive, and there is an inexhaustible supply of 
coal. Halifax, with a very fine harbour, is tlic chief 
naval station of Britain in America. The popula¬ 
tion of Nova Scotia is about 160,000. Prince Ed¬ 
ward, a small fertde island in the Gulf of St. Law¬ 


rence. with 47,000 people, has a governor of its own. 

New Brunswick forms an extensive country, in¬ 
cluded in Nova Scotia till 178.5, when it Avas made 
a separate government. It is covered with inagni- 
ficeiit forests, particularly of pine, the produce of 
which is exported to the value of nearl}'^ 500,000/. 
The soil also is fertile, fitted either for grain or pas¬ 
turage ; and though emigrants have generally pre¬ 
ferred Upper Canada, they begin to resort hither. 
The population jirobably exceed# 295,000. St. 
John's, at the mouth of the great river of that,ipilim<^ 
is the largest toAvn and port; but Fredericton* 
higher up, is the seat of government. The ekief 
timber trade is on the Miramiehi, and in a 
of large villages near its mouth. 

267. Newfoundland, with the adjacent coasj^ 
Labrador, is rocky and barren; but it is the seaffiiip 
the greatest cod-fishery in the world, whic^' is 
ried on the shore by British subject^^ini in 
the open sea and Ameriesiis^^^lio 

are allowed tO dry anil cure the fish oii^4inoecu,jphdd 
parts of the coa||^^;'-^;fis, ,1^ 
fishery upon ice islands ih the neighbouring seas. 
The whole produce of fish and oil exported exceeds 
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the value of 700,000/. The population is about 
75,000. ISt. Joliii’s, the capital, is a great fishing 
station in a spacious bay. 

Ohs. 'rUe lifrmudus arc a group of small islands, far out 
ill the Atlantic, about 6(K) miles from the United States* 
coast, 'rhey arc l^irncd for tlie beauty and salubrity of their 
climate, hut are chiefly valued by Jirltain as a naval station. 


OF THE NATIVE TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

2()S. Niiraorous small tribes, or hordes, of from 
500 to .bOOO (‘acli, occupy the vast extent of country 
from the United States to the Pacific Ocean; also 
(jn'cnland, Labrador, the regions around Hudson’s 
Bay, and along the Mesiern coast, atl in a barbarous 
condition, and depending on the uncertain produce 
oi’ th(* chac(‘. 'I'he British companies at Montreal 
an(l iludson’s Bay des])atch traders in all directions 
to collect the valuable furs with wJiich these regions 
abound. 

2(S9. The northern coast of America, only recently 
discovtTed, has been found to border on the vast 
ijxpanse of the Arctic Ocean. It is inhabited by 
the Esijuimaux, a race quite different from the 
Indians, and comparatively laborious, peaceable, and 
intelligent. Tln'y subsist by fishing, and chasing the 
wild and amphibious animals which abound on this 
coast. Russia claims the more westerly part of the 
territor}’^, where, as mcU as on the Aleutian Islands, 
between America and Asia, she has some small 
settlements, with a view to the fur trade. At the 
northern extremity of America, Captain Ross dis¬ 
covered a large peninsula called Boothia, partly 
inhabited. In the ocean beyond. Captain Parry 
discovered a range of large islands, of which the 
principal have been called Melville, Bathurst, and 
Cockburn. They are uninhabited, the climate being 
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extremely severe, and in winter only a few of the 
most hardy animal tribes arc; able to subsist. A 
new continent has also b('en discovered by Captain 
Ross, a nephew of the explorer above mentioned, to 
which he has given the name of Victoria Land. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

270. The West Indies consist of a group of islands 
lying between the continents of North and Soutli 
America, and divided into the larger and smaller 
Antilles. 

271. The former consist of Cuba, Ilayti, Jamaica, 
and Porto Rico : and the latter, of the Virgin, Wind¬ 
ward and Leeward grou])s, called the Caribbec Is¬ 
lands. 

272. The largest of these islands, Cuba, (whose 
chief town is tlavaniia, a flourishing sea-port,) and 
Porto Rico, belong to Spain, and have of late ad¬ 
vanced greatly in culture and jiojiulation. 

27J. Hayti, called also St. Domingo or Hispa¬ 
niola, is one of the. largest and richest of these 
islands. The western part formerly belonged to 
France, and the eastern to the Spaniards; but the 
negro slaves in the French part rebelled in 1791, 
and, after long and sanguinary contests, the mIioIc 
island was united into one negro republic, under a 
Pr(;sident. The late president, Boyer, was recently 
expelled, and the country is in an unsettled state. 

274*. Jamaica is a large island belonging to the 
English, and in a high state of cultivation. Va&t 
(piantitxes of sugar, rum, and coffee arc annually 
exported. Kingston is the chief town. 

275. Of the smaller Antilles, 1. the English islands 
are Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, Barbadocs, St. Vin¬ 
cent, SuLucia, Dominique, Montserrat, Nevis, An- 
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tigua, St. Cliristoplier's, Tortola, and Virgin Gorda; 
2 . the French islands are Martinique and Guada- 
loupe; 3. Ui^JDanish are St. Thomas, St. Cruz, and 
St. John ; 4. the Dukh are SCM^rtin, 

and Saba>; and, 5. the Swedish^ St Bartholon^w. 

Ohs. ITie Bahamas, north from Hayti and Cuba, belong to 
tlic English, and are numerous, but small and unproductive. 
To the Dutch belongs Cura9oa (celebrated for giving name to 
the liqueur so called), oft’ the north coast of Venezuela. 

276* The native Caribs having, b^en inhumanly 
destroyed by the sword and musket, these islands 
»are now inhabited by about one eighth Europeans, 
one sixth Creoles, and the rest negroes, formerly 
in a state of bondage, but who, in the British 
islands, have been now completely emancipated. 
Tliey supply Europe almost entirely with sugar, 
rum, and cotfee, and furnish also some cotton, 000089 
and spices. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

277 . Soutli America composes a vast peninsula, 
comprising nearly half tlie continent. It is distin¬ 
guished by the grandeur of its natural features. 

* The great chain of the Andes, in its loftiest height, 
extends from north to south, near the western coast; 
and the chief river, the Amazon, surpasses in the 
length of its course any other in the known world. 
The Rio de la Plata and the Orinoco are also of 
very great magnitude. The mountains are higher 
than any other except the Indian chain of Himalaya. 
Chimborazo, 21,000 feet high, was long supposed 
the lol'tiest in the w'orld; but the peaks of Sorata 
ai\d Illimani, in Upper Peru, are now found, to be 
still more elevated. Cotopaxi is the most tremen¬ 
dous volcano known, often throwing out streams of 
warm water, with dead fishes; and its explosions. 
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according to Humboldt, are heard at the distance of 
more than 100 miles. The plains are most extensive 
and generally very fruitful, and the mines are un¬ 
rivalled in their abundance of the precious metals. 

278. The finest parts of this region, after tlicdr first 
discovery, were conquered by Spain, whose jealous 
and despotic policy checked thatimprovenuiit which 
might have resulted from their vast natural ad- 
\'aiitages. Wfthin the last twenty years, liowever, 
this yoke has been completely shaken off, and Spain 
does not now possess an inch of ground on the 
American continent. It has been formed into inde- 
})endent n*publican states, of which the principal are^ 
Colombia, Peru, Lower and Upper, and Bolivia 
(lately erected into the Peru-Bolivian Confedera¬ 
tion), Chili, and La Plata. Brazil, conquered by the 
Portuguese, has also become a separate state, with 
a free constitution. A portion of Guiana, and the 
most interior and southern parts of the continent, 
are still chiefly in the possession of native tribes. 

279. Colomhia is the most important of the nenf 
republics, and that w'hich earliest shook off the 
Spanish yoke, l^he eastern part consists of a range 
of very lofty mountains (including Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi), with the declivities and deep valleys be¬ 
tween them; while the western is composed of 
immense and level plains. The region is generally 
fertile, fit for every tropical product, and distin¬ 
guished for its excellent cocoa. Gold is abundant 
in the eastern district of Choco. 

Ohs, Colombia has been much agitated by internal dis¬ 
sension, and lias lately been split into three distinct parts, — 
Ne\^ Granada, Venezuela, and the Plcjuador ; united, however, 
by a federal compact. It contains a number ut‘ considerable 
cities, among which are, Caraccas, Cumaiui, and Carchagena, 
on the nortli coast; Panama and Porto Hello on the op])o- 
site Bides of the Isthmus of Darien ; Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Quito, and Popayaii, in the interior ; and Guayaquil, on tlie 
'‘South Sea. The population is al^out 3,-00,000, including 
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negroes' and Indians^ who have been invested with the riglits 
of citizens. 

280. Peru, Lower and Upper, is celebrated as the 
seat of the mild and civilised emyiirc of the Incas. 
Being composed of the mountainous region of the 
Andes, with a narrow plain between them and the 
Pacific, where rain never falls, its soil is not very 
productive. It is distinguished, however, by mines 
of silver and mercury, which were%ie richest in the 
world, but have greatly aecliiied in value. Tlie 
chief silver mines are at Pasco in Lower, and Potosi 
in Upper Peru ; those of mercury, at Guancavelica. 
Part of Upper Peru is now called Bolivia, from 
Bolivar, the Columbian president, who eifectod its 
liberation in 1823. Its mountain peaks of Sorafa 
and Illimani are the loftiest in the New World. 
Peru may contain about two millions and a half 
of people. Lima, its capital, is the most splendid 

. citj in South America, and carries on a great trade 
by its port of Callao. Cusco is the ancient capital 
of the Incas. Chuquisaca is the capital of Bolivia. 

281. Chili, to the South of Peru, consists of a 
long, narrow, but very fertile plain, between the 
Andes and the ocean. It contains mines of gold, 
and still more valuable ones of copper. Industry 
and cultivation are yet imperfect, but in a progres¬ 
sive state. Santiago is the capital; but the chief 
trade is from Valparaiso, Conception, and Coquimbo^ 
The large island of Chiloe belongs to Chili. 

282. La Plata, or Buenos Ayres, consists of an 
immense plain, watered by the river of that name^ 
and reaching nearly across the continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Andes. Great part of tlie surface 
consists of wide plains, called pampas, covered with 
luxuriant herbage, and on which vast herds of wild 
cattle have multiplied, whose hides form the chief 
object of trade. The territory is formed into a sort of 
federal republic, the constitution of which is not yet 
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fully settled. Buenos Ayres, the capital, is at the 
mouth of the La Plata, and the chief interior towns 
are Cordova and Mendoza. 

Oh$* Paraguay, on the upper part of the liver, with its 
capital, Assumption, was till lately despotically ruled by the 
celebrated Dr. Francia, who died in J841. This district pro¬ 
duces the matit or herb of Paraguay, used as tea throughout 
all these countries. Uruguay, south of the La Plata, forms 
now a separate rcpumic. Its chief town is MontcA'ideo. 

283. Brazil occupies nearly the whole eastern 
coast between the La Plata and the Amazons, to 
an indefinite distance into the interior. It is a vast 
and fruitful plain, diversified by mountain ranges 
of moderate elevation, which, in this climate, do 
not obstruct culture: that of sugar and cotton has 
of late been greatly extended; too much, indeed, by 
means of the importation of negro slaves. Some 
parts of Brazil are also very rich in diamonds, and in 
gold. The country was long despotically ruled by 
Portugal, but is now separated from that kingdom, 
governed by a prince of the house of Bragaiiza, but 
on a very free and constitutional basis. The popu¬ 
lation is nearly six millions. Rio de Janeiro, the 
capital, is a large city, beautifully situated, and the 
seat of a great trade. Bahia, or San Salvador, and 
Pernambuco, are also flourishing sea-ports. 

Ohi. Brazil alone is a continuous country equal in size to 
All Europe, being fiOOO miles long, and 1000 iniks %\idc. 

284^ Guiana is divided among difiereiit Euro¬ 
pean nations. Tlie English have the flonrishing 
colonics of Demerara and Berbico, rich in sugar, 
cotton, and coffee; the Dutch have Siuiiiam, also 
prosperous; and the French have Cayenne, lamous 
for its pepper. The interior, watered by the Ori¬ 
noco, is claimed by the Portuguese; but is ehiefly 
in the possession of savage native tribes, 'fhe same 
may be said of the extensive tracts, in t!ic centre 
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of the continent, called Anaazouia, tliou|^h claimed 
by the Portuguese at> part of Brazil. Patagonia, in 
the southern extremity, is inhabited by a tall and 
vigorous race, who have been falsely represented as 
giants ; but the island of Terra del Fuego, on whidi 
(]ape Horn is situated, is occupied by a meagre and 
stunted race. 

285. Th(' islands adjacent to So^th America, ex¬ 
clusive of the West Indies, are the Malouinas, or 
Falkland Islands, Terra del Fuego, .Juan Fernandez, 
the Galapagos, and the Pearl Islands, near Pa¬ 
nama. 


SUMMARY OF AMERICA. 


Coun tries. 
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Ohg. I|t the Rtatements of population in the preceding sum¬ 
mary are included the native tribes, the negro slaves, and the 
mixed races called mulattoes, people of colour, &c., who, ac¬ 
cording to Baron Ton Humboldt, amount to above 21,500,000, 
of whom Sy610,000 are Indians, 6,433,000 negroes, and 
6,428,000 mixed races. Of these, 7,500,000 Indians, and 
nearly 5,500,000 of the mixed races, belong to the former 
Spanish dominions in North and South America. On ac¬ 
count of the mixture of races in the Antilles, we subjoin the 
ibllowing table of * population from the same distinguished 
author: — 



Whites. 

Free People 
of Colour, 
both Ne¬ 
groes and 
Mulattoes., 

Negro 
Slaves, and 
some Mu¬ 
latto ditto. 

Total Po¬ 
pulation. 

British Antilles 

71,350 

655,600 


776,.500 

Spanish Antilles 

510,000 


400,000 

1,143,000 

French Antilles 
Dutch, Danish "j 

23,000 

18,000 

178,000 

219,CX)0 

1 

and Swedish V 
Antilles. J 

16,150 

7,050 

61,300 

84,500 

HayU. 

1_! 

30,000 

790,000 


820,000 


AFRICA. 

286- Africa, to the south of Europe, forms a 
yery large peninsula, joined to Asia by the isthmus 
of Suez. Its northern states were anciently very 
celebrated; Egypt and Ethiopia were considered 
the cr&dk^f civilization, and Carthage, founded by 
a Phoenldan com- 

mercial states. They were even distinguished during 
the Saracen dyiiasty, but, under the bigoted and' 
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despotic yoke of the Turks, have sunk into burbar* 
Ism and insignificance. 

287. In Africa, tlie principal rivers are, the Nile* 
the Niger, the Gambia, the Congo or Zahir, called 
also Zaire, and the Senegal. The Niger, whose 
termination was long so mysterious, has been ascei^ 
tained to fall, by numerous estuaries, into the Gulf 
of llciiin. Lake Tchad, which bounds Bornou on 
the east, was first made known by Messrs. Denham 
and Clapperton; it is a magnificent piece of water, 
200 miles long, and about 150 broad, and receives 
the Shary, a large river, from the south. 

288. In consequence of the periodical rains, the 
rivers of Africa overflow their banks annually fron^ 
June to September, by which means they fertilise 
the country, and leave behind them, in canals pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, a suflicient quantity of water 
for the rest of the j’^ar. 

289. The Atlas Mountains soutli of Barbary have 
been long celebrated; and the Mountains of the 
Moon are a lofty range, south of Darfur and Cen¬ 
tral Africa. 

290. Northern Africa is distinguished by immense 
desert«, extending over one third of the continent. 
Of these the sandy desert of Sahara is 1500 miles 
long, by 800 broad. 

Ohs. Thc<;e deserts arc like seas, the sands being moved by 
the winds like waters, and storms on them being more destruo. 
tivc to travellers than the sea to voyagers. They have OaseSf 
or fertile spots, like islands, whose inhabitants are separated 
from the rest of the world; and caravans and merdiants arc 
enabled by these to traverse immense tracts. The kii^om ol 
Fezzan is an oasis which separates the Libyan from die great 
Desert, and connects Tripoli with Bornou and Houssa. 

291. Africa may bo considered jn the fallowing 
order; Egypt; Nubia? Abyssinia; Central Africa; 
the Mahometan States in tlie north; the nationsrOV 

L 3 
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the western coast; the colony of tlie Cape of Good 
Hope in the south ; and the eastern kingdoms op¬ 
posite Madagascar. 

292. Egypt consists of a narrow valley along the 
Nile, bounded on each side by ridges of rocky hills. 
It is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower, which 
last is formed into a delta, by the lower branches 
of the Nile, and is exceedingly fertile. If not the 
parent, Egypt was, in early times, the nurse of arts 
and letters. Its temples, pyramids, and tombs, the 
monuments of its ancient grandeur, are of stu¬ 
pendous magnitude, surpassing those of any otlu'r 
country. Many of the walls are entirely covered with 
sculptures, paintings, and hieroglyphics. 

Obs» Tlic sculptured statues arc so large, that figures thirty, 
forty, or sixty feet high are not uncommon, and many busts 
weigh many tons. The paintings represent all the arts and 
employments. The hieroglyphics rec^^rd the history and cir¬ 
cumstances, but till lately they were unintelligible, and the 
study of them has thrown much new light on ancient history. 

293. The pyramids near Cairo are always ranked 
as wonders of the world. They Avere tombs of cer¬ 
tain kings or Pharaohs, built about 2500 b. c. 

Oh$, The largest is 593 feet high, and covers 11 acres at its 
base. The second is 428. 

294. Egypt sunk into great degradation beneatli 
Turkish dominion; but it is somewhat reviving 
under Mohammed Ali, its present ruler. lie has 
made extraordinary efforts to restore agriculture 
and manufactures, has re-opened the ancient canals, 
and studiously introduced the arts and civilisation 
of Europe. His yoke is, however, oppressive to the 
people. He has conquered Nubia, and was recently 
master of Palestine, Syria, and great part of Arabia, 
but from these he has been e.\pellod by the British. 

295. Grand Cairo, the capital, is a large and 
splendid city* The ports are, Alexandria, Rosetta, 
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and Damietta: but the principal ruins arc at The* 
bes and Dendera, in Upper Egypt. 

296. Nubia is a long narrow range of territory ex¬ 
tending upwards along the Nile, whose waters fertilise 
two or three miles on each side, beyond wdiich are 
extensive deserts. Many of the rocks which rise on 
the banks are sculptured into spacious temples and 
pyramids, of which the chief are at Ibsambul and 
Merawe. The people are rude, lawless, and cor¬ 
rupted by the prevalence of the slave trade. Nubia 
is divided into a variety of states, of which the chief 
are Dongola, Merawe, Shendi, and Sennaar. The 
Pasha of Ecypt lately conquered all these countries, 
but holds them by a somewhat precarious tenure. 
To the south-east of Nubia are Kofdofan and Dar¬ 
fur, rude countries, inhabited by a barbarous people. 
South of Darfur is Donga, a mountainous territory, 
from which the Nile is said to take its rise. 

297« Abyssinia is an extensive country to the 
south-east of Nubia. It is traversed by high moun¬ 
tains, between which are many fertile valleys. The 
Abyssinians arc a barbarous people, delighting in 
bloodshed, feeding on raw flesh, and sometimes cut¬ 
ting slices from the living animal. Great part of the 
country Inis been overrun the Galla, a still more 
savage race, who ride on oxen, and adorn themselves 
with the entrails of those animals. They arc masters 
of Gondar, the capital, and of the finest central pro¬ 
vinces ; but there is still a native government in the 
northern province of Tigre, and another in the 
southern districts of Shoa and Efat. 

298. Central Africa consists of an extensive region, 
separated from the countries on the coast by vast 
forests and deserts, but comprising now the most 
improved and cultivated tracts of that great conti¬ 
nent. The continued range of the mountains of the | 
Moon, under various names and aspects, crosses it 
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from M'est to east, and gives rise to the Niger, %viih 
its tributaries, and to other great rivers which unite 
informing the lake Tohad. The plains are thus 
well wintered, and extremely fruitful, yielding in 
abundance grain, indigo, and cotton, which is skil¬ 
fully woven into fine clotli. The inhabitants con¬ 
sist partly of negro nations, who are more industri¬ 
ous and intelligent than in other parts of Africa; 
partly of Moors and Felatas, w'hose ancestors mi¬ 
grated from Egypt and Barbar^'. 

299. This region is divided among many nations, 
w^hich cannot be here fully described; but the fol¬ 
lowing are the principal 

300. 1. Bortwu is an extensive plain, immediately 
west of the lake Tchad, and \vatered by the river 
Yeou. Jt is fertile, but imperfectly cultivated, and 
the inhabitants are uncivilised. They are almost at 
constant w’ar with the people of Begherm^, a large 
countrj’’ to the north-east of the lake. Loggun, on 
the river Shary, which falls into the Tchad, is a 
wealthy and industrious country. Mandara is a fine 
plain at the foot of a vast range of mountains. 
These nations are negro, yet have been converted to 
the Mahometan religion, wdiich they profess with 
bigoted zeal. 

301* 2. Housm is a fine and extensive region to the 
west of Bornou. The Fellatas, who inhabit it, are 
an industrious and intelligent, as well as warlike 
race; and the country, being well cultivated, yields 
in abundance wheat, fruits, vegetables, cotton, and 
indigo. The sultan of Soccatoo holds at present 
supreme sway over the states composing Houssa. 
which were conquered by his predecessor. They 
are chiefly Kashna, Kano, Zegzeg, Goober, and 
Zamfra. Soccatoo, and Zaria, the capital of Zeg¬ 
zeg, are the largest cities; but Kano is the chief 
seat of the caravan trade. Numerous slaves. 
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brought from the mountainous country in the 
south) are here sold to the Barbary merchants. 
Adanioua and Jacoba are situated beyond the moun¬ 
tains, on the great river Shary, but are little known. 

302. The courUries on the lower Niger^ recently 
explored by Lander, who died on the 27th of 
January, ISS^, in consequence of a musket ball he 
received in his hip from some barbarous natives, 
being well watered, and in many places inundated 
by that river, are extremely fruitful; but, in ap¬ 
proaching the sea, they become marshy and unheal¬ 
thy. The Niger here rolls a magnificent stream 
several miles broad, and resembling an inland sea; 
and it receives the Tshadda, almost as large as itself, 
flowing from countries unknown. ‘The people in 
this region are generally negro and pagan; but they 
have made a greater progress in the arts than the 
nations on the coast. Youri, with a large and 
strong capital of the same name, is very populous, 
yielding large harvests of rice. The people are 
brave, but the king has incurred just reproach by 
the attack which terminated in the death of Park, 
and by the extortion practised towards Lander. 
Boussa, Kiama, Wawa, and Niki are also consider¬ 
able states. Yarriba, having Eyeo for its capital, is 
a very large and populous kingdom; Nyfic, on the 
opposite, or eastern side of the Niger, is distin¬ 
guished for manufacturing industry, its cloths and 
mats being superior to any other made in Africa. 
The chief towns are Rabba and Koolfu. Zagoshi, 
on an island in the Niger, is possessed of numerous 
barks, with which it carries on an extensive trade. 
Funda is a great city on the Tshadda: Kirree and 
£boe, on the Delta of tlie Niger, though surrounded 
by forests and swamps, are enriched by their trade 
with the coast. 

SOS. The countries on the uppe^* Niger are also 
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rich and industrious. Tiinbuctoo lias been long 
celebrated as the seat of the caravan trade with 
Morocco for slaves and gold. Banibarra is a fine 
plain watered hy the Niger; and Sego, its capital, 
IS large and flourishing. Jenne, Sansaridiug, and 
Walet, are also great seats of inland trade. Almost 
all the streams which flow from the mountains in the 
south of this country contain gold, which is extracted 
by agitation of the cascalho or gravel in water. 

Obs. The internal trade of Africa is caiTied on bv caravans, 
or parties of some luindred dealers, wlio convoy tlu-ir mer¬ 
chandise on droves of camels, and stop at cc'rtaiii protected 
places, wlicrc they establish fairs and make sales and c)Lchange.s. 
Caravans which leave Egypt or Barhary have to pass over 
extensive deserts, where many perish. 

304*. Barbaky extends along the Mediterranean, 
from the Atlantic to Egypt, and includ(*s tlie Ma- 
liometan States of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and the 
empire of Morocco. It Ibnns a b(‘autii‘ul and 1‘ertile 
region, once flouri''hiiig,bul long .sunk under tyranny 
and oppression. The most atrocious piracies were 
carried on from the sea-ports; but these have been 
suppressed by Britain ; and the Fivueli hav(* now 
taken possession of Algiers, the chief seat of those 
outrages, and are eiideavouriiig to colonist* the 
territorv. Coristuntinn and Bona are the chief towns. 

SO.'). On the western coast of Africa are innu¬ 
merable tribes of pi‘ople, ainl various kingdoms, 
watered by the rivers Senegal and Gambia, on which 
are many European forts and settlements; but the 
climate is unfortiinatelv extreme!v unhealthy and 
fatal to Europeans. The French settlements are on 
the Senegal, with a view to the gum trade. 

306, Sierra Leone, including Freetown, is an En¬ 
glish settlement ill Guinea, formed for the civilisation 
of the interior of Africa. The population consists 
of about 40,000, of whom only 100 are whites. 
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Obs» This settlement was expected to produce the happiest 
effects amonj; the natives, and in due time to afford powerful 
means for effecting the civilisation of Africa, and destroying 
the slave trade; but the extreme unhealthiness of the climate 
has much impeded its success. On the adjoining coast, the 
Americans have founded the colony of iliberia on a smaller 
scale, but with favourable prospects. 

307. Guinea is divided into the Grainy the Ivory^ 
and the Gold coasts; it formerly supplied Europeans 
with slaves. Behind the Gold coast are the exten¬ 
sive kinjjdoms of Ashantce and Daliomey, which 
have made some progress in the arts; but they carry 
on war with dreadful ferocity, and celebrate the 
dci^h of their kings with thousands of human vic¬ 
tims. Gold and ivory are the chief exports from, 
this coast. 

308. Benin, Waree, Brass, Bonny, and Calabar 
are situated on a succession of great estuaries, which 
form the mouths of the Niger. The country is a 
dismal swamp, covered with forests; but great quan¬ 
tities of palm oil and many slaves are brought down 
from the interior. The great river Zaire, with the 
countries of Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, 
.present tlie most interesting objects on the more 
southern coast, and are all peopled with ill-civilised 
negroes. They contain the Portuguese settlements 
of Loando and Benguela, whence numerous slaves 
are conveyed to Brazil. 

309. South(‘rn Africa coritain.s the colony of the 
Cape of Crood Hope, first founded by the Dutch, but 
now ceded to England. Cape Town contains 20,000 
inhabitants, and has newspapers and a scientific 
journal. The country is chiefly occupied by Dutch 
settlers ; for a British agricultural colony, which was 
att(?mpted some time ago, did not succeed. To the 
north are the pastoral tribe of the Boshuanas, who 
practise some industry, and inliabit Lattakoo, Kur- 
rccchnne, and other con.sidc’rablc towns. On the 
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eastern coast are the Caffres, a handsome, bold, and 
honest people; but north from them are the Zoolas, 
a most ferocious tribe, who have lately committed 
dreadful ravages in this part of Africa. 

310. On the eastern coast, the Portuguese have 
Mozambique, Sofala, and Quillimane, at the mouth 
of the great river Zambese. They draw from the 
interior, gold, ivoiy, bees-wax, and slaves. Farther 
north is Zanguebar, which has been dreadfully ra¬ 
vaged by the Galla, and whose coast is chiefly in 
possession of the imam of Muscat. The Galla have 
destroyed Melinda, its former capital; the chief 
places now are, Mombaza, Magadoxa and Laiiioo. 
Near the coast are the flat fertile islands of Zanti- 
*bar, Pemba, and Monfiiu Farther north is the arid 
and desolate coast of Ajan; but Berbera, west from 
Cape Guardafui, is noted for the production of in¬ 
cense anti odoriferous plants. 

311. The island of Madagascar is one of the 
largest in the world, being 850 miles in length, and 
250 in breadth. It is a very fertile country; but 
the inhabitants, divided into numerous tribes, are 
in general barbarous. Radama, one of the most 
powerful princes of the island, concluded a treaty 
for the abolition of the slave trade with the English 
government, and made great efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of the island, which have been interrupted by 
his premature death. Off the coast of Madagascar 
is the French island Bourbon, ajid to the eastward 
of that, is the Mauritius, or Isle of France, now be¬ 
longing to Great Britain. Off the w'est coast of 
Africa is the rocky isle of St. Helena, an English 
colony and a desirable port, famous as having been 
the residence of the emperor Napoleon. Ascension, 
a little to the north of St. Hcilcna, is a small barren 
isle; it has a safe and commodious harbour, and 
abounds with fine turtle. The English have an 
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establishment on thb lonely isle. The Cape Verde 
islands, ten in number, of which the chief are St. 
•Tago and St. Antonio, belong to the Portuguese, and 
.produce a valuable breed of asses. 

312. The Canary, called anciently the Fortunate, 
Islands, are a fine group, more to the north. The 
chief are the Grand Canary and Teneriffe, in which 
is the famous Peak, two miles and a half in perpen¬ 
dicular height. Madeira, still farther north, is fa¬ 
mous for its wine and its healthful climate. 

SUMMARY OF AFRICA. 


Nations. 

Chief Cities. 

Pop. 

inMil. 

Religion. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Egypt. 

Morocco ... 

Algiers. 

Tunis.. 

Tripoli. 

Abyssinia... 
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Cairo.. 
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Mahometan... 

Mahometan... 
Mahometan ... 
Mahometan... 
Mahometan... 

Christian. 

Mahometan... 
Mahometan... 

Mah. & Pagan 

Mahometan... 
Mahometan... 

Pagan. 

Fagan. 

Pagan. 

Pagan A Mab. 
Fag. A Christ. 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Monarchy. 

Despotism. 

l>espotism. 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Despotism, 

Despotism. 

Despotism. 

Various. 

Various. 


Though we have given the above summary of Africa, it 
must be observed, that tlie estimates of the population are ex¬ 
tremely uncertain. 
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GENERAL FACTS, 


WORTHY OF BEING REMEMBERED. 


Nearly three parts of (he surface of the Globe are 
covered with water^ or 726 water to 274 land. 

The land is divided into two Continents; the 
I:^astefny or Old Continent and the American^ or 
newly discovered Continent, 

The water is divided into Jive great Oceans ; the 
Pacific, the Indian, the Atlantic, the Northern, and 
the Southern. 


The Torrid Zone, the nwst fertile part of the 
earth, is 47 degrees, or 3250 miles wide. 

The Temperate Zones are each 43 degrees wide, 
or 2975 miles wide, and two thirds of the breadth, 
and are the best adapted to the human constitution. 

The Arctic or Polar regions are as wide as the 
Tropics, hut only one sixth of the breadth, and too cold 
for human habitation. 

Europe is the most powerful quarter of the world, 
and Africa the weakest. 

Russia is the largest empire of the world, but the 
most thinly inhabited, 

China is Imt a fourth of the size of Russia, yet it 
contains four times the number of inhabit ants. 

Russia, France, and Austria have the greatest 


military land forces ; amounting, in time of war, to 
nearly a milhon of embodied soldiers. 

England has the greatest naval force ; amoifniing. 
in tune rf war, to one hundred and fifty sail of the 
line, and one thousand ships of war of all sizes. 

Tile most desjjolw. and tyrannic governments are 
(hose of jlIoTGcco and Turkey. 

The freest people, under civil govern/nm!, arc those 
of England, and of the United States of America, 
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In ctmimcrccy the English stand at the head of all 
vationSy and in shipping and intercourse transcend 
all other nations put together. 

Of colonies, England has the greatest numher. 
Those of Spain were of the greatest extent, hut alnuost 
all of them are now independent and free republics, 

I he tnost mountamous countries in the world are, 
lldhei and Central Asia, Peru, Chile, Cohmhia, 
and Switzerland, 

The most level countries in the world are, Persic, 
Arabia, Poland, and Russia, 

Of the 57 millions of square miles of land, more 
than two thirds are mountains, deserts, or marshes, 
and uninhabitable. 

The m^xSt civilised, and intelligent quarter of the. 
world is Europe; the most barbarous is Africa, 

The distinguished countries of antiquity are coun^ 
irie^ of little note in modern times; as Greece, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, and Egypt, lately tributary to 
7'urliey; and Italy, as subdivided, or tributary to 
Austria, 

The most b^oarons nations known to the natknis 
of antiquity are the most polished among the mo¬ 
dern^ ; as Albion, Gallia, Germania, aiid Helvetia; 
now Eritain, France, and the Netherlands, Germany 
and Switzerland, 

The preponderance of civilisation is tn the nortnet'7i 
hemisphere, there being no very distinguished nation 
in the southern hemisphere. 

The qreat natural distinctions of mankind are 
into Whites, Blacks, Copjmr.coloured, Tnumey, aiid 
Red; having faxen and black hair, straight or 

woollg, ^ ni. ' ' 

The great social distinctions are into Christian, 

Mahommedan, Baud hist, or Pagan; and into de^ 

spotic and free governments, 

M 2 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

•f , 

* I. OF THE SEASONS AND CLIMATE&. 

1. The axis of the or line oh which it turns, 

makes an angle of neairly ^3^ degr^s, with a per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of its orbit; and, throughout 
its annu^al course, ke(>ps the same oblique direction* 
Wherefore, during one half of its course, the North 
Pole is turned towards the sun; and, during the 
other half of its course, the South Pole is directed 
towards the sun: this, in the two hemispheres, is 
the cause of the diiferent Reasons, at opposite times, 
as Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

2. Our northern Spring is in March, April, and 
May; but the soutJuim Spring is in September, 
October, and November. 

3. Our Summer is in June, July, August, and 
, September; and the southern Summer is in De- 
; cember, January, and February. 

. 4. So our Autumn is in September, October, 

and November; and the southern Autumn is in 
March, April, and May. 

' 5. And our Winter is in December, January, Fe- 

' bruary; while the southern Winter is in June, July, 
and August. 

j 6. • ThCf^receding paragraphs apply to all coun¬ 
tries n<l)iii!'th or south of the equator, and to all 
>! Europe and Asia, and North America and Africa, 
; as North ; and to South America and Africa, to 
\ Australia, Madagascar, and various islands, as 
I South. 

I 7* The seasons in the torrid zone arc different 
from the temperate zones. 

8. The only distinction within the tropics is from 
’ hot and dry, to hot and rainy; and most countries 
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of the torrid zone have six nioiitli'i inclining to wot, 
and six months inclining to dry air. 

Ol)s. 1. During tlie wet season within the tropics, fhc r.'uns 
are not continual, but pour down in floods tor several days 
together, or for several hours in a day. 

2. On the western co^tst of Africa, at Sierra Leones the wet 
sciison is from .Tune to October, and the dry season frorti Sep¬ 
tember to June. About the latter end of June the rains in¬ 
crease to torrents, and are uccompanied wdth fatal storms of 
thunder and lightning. 

3. On the Gold coast, the rainy seasons continue from April 
to October; and from the end of March to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember in the kingdom of Congo. The greatest quantity of 
rain falls about noon. 

4. On the eastern coast, the seasons arc the reverse of those 

on the western coast. Thus, in Sofala, IMosriinhique, and 
Zanguehar, the rainy season, or winter, is from September to 
February. * 

6. It never rains in Egypt^ and rains are unknown in those 
countries; yet, in 1817, a part of Grand Caiio was washed 
away by a water spout. 

G. Though the climate of Abgssivia is hot, it is tempered by 
the mountainttus nature of the country, which, from April to 
Septonibcr, causes heavy rains to tall. Thpse, with otliers in 
countries still farther south, occiision the overflowing of the 
Nile. 

9. In Bengal, the hot or dry season begins with 
March, and lasts till the end o,f Miiy; and violent 
thunder and storms occasionally interrupt tlie in¬ 
tense heat. The rainy season continues from June 
to September; the last throe montlis of the year are 
generally pleasant; but in January and February 
excessive fogs prevail. 

Obs, Towards the end of July, all the lower parts of Bengal 
are overflc^vcd h^ the Ganges, forming an inundation of more 
than one titindred miles in extent, nothing appearing but vil¬ 
lages and trees, save here and there an elevated spot resembling 
an island. 

10. On the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel 
opposite seasons are produced by the chains of the 

M 3 
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mountains, which rurr from north to south along 
the western side of the peninsula of India, and pre¬ 
cipitate the great masses of clouds which they in¬ 
tercept. On the coast of Coromandel, the rainy 
season begins with the north-east monsoon, or from 
October to April; and on the Malabar coast with 
the south-west monsoon, or from May to Sep¬ 
tember. 

Oh&. In the month of September the navip^ntion on the 
Malabar coast is open, and ships begin to sail from tlicuco till 
May to all parts of the world: on the Coromandel Siliore tlie 
navigation is uninterrupted from April to October. 

11. The Andes divide Peru and Chili into two 
different climates; for, while it is summer in the 
mountainous parts, it is winter in the valleys. 

Ohs. Winter begins on the mountains in December ; in the 
valleys this is the first summer month ; and a journey of four 
hours conducts the traveller from one scasbn to another. 

12. The coasts confined on the west of the Andes 
are, in general, dry, whilst the extensive countries 
on the east of that chain are deluged with torrents 
of rain, from the Trade Winds blowing over the 
Atlantic from the cast. 

Ohs. Travellers, on the Andes, have frequently enjoyed a 
delightful serenity on these elevated regions, at the same time 
that they have heard the fiightful noise of tempests discharging 
tlicmselvcs on the low country: they have seen lightnings 
issue fromHlic clouds, and have heard the thunder roll far 
beneath their feet. 

13. Rain is seldom or never seen at Lima; but 
the valleys are watered Avith a strong dew. 

Ohs. Tl'.is country is Ttiuch subject to earthquakes: in diat 
of 17d7, when the port of Callao was submerged, and out of 
4000 inhabitants, scarcely 200 escaped. In 1812, the city of 
Caraccas was nearly destroyed by a dreadful earthquake. 

14*. In Brazil, the wet season usually begins in 
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March or April, and ends in August, when spring, 
or rather summer, commences. 

Obs, The nights arc ve» cold throughout the whole year; 
and those of summer more lb than those in winl!er. 

15. In Jamaica, the rainy season commences in 
May, and July is always very wet. In the begin¬ 
ning of August, the weather is uncommonly close. 
Hurricanes are frequent in September and October 

16. In Guatimala, it rains from the beginning of 
]May to the beginning of November; the other six 
months of the year arc hot and dry. 

17 . The frigid zone, inoluding Greenland, Lap- 
land, &c. has only two seasons, winter ahd summer; 
twilight, or perpetual sunshine, for weeks or months. 

Obs. 1. The long night of winter is very severe, the sun 
never appearing above the horizon. The most rapid rivers are 
then fi ozen frpm five to six feet deep ; the Jargest lakes and 
bays aic also frozen so as to bear any weight; and rocks are 
burst by the intensity of the frost. 

2. The brilliancy of the stars, the Aurora Borealis, and the 
full mopn, which never sets, make some atonement for the 
sun’s absence. The long twilight, also, which precedes the sun’s 
rising, and lingers after its setting, considerably diminishes the 
time of total darkness. 

3. Tlie transition, in the frigid zone, from winter’s frost to 
summer’s heat, is amazingly rapid. The short summer is very 
hot, but foggy ; and the continual sunshine enables the inha¬ 
bitants to lay up provisions for the dreary winter. 

18. The western and middle parts of Africa are 
the hottest on the earth ; because the Trade Winds, 
in passing over the sandy deserts of this immense 
continent, become heated to an extreme degree 
before they arrive at the western coast. 

Obs. On the American continent the climate is much colder 
than on the casffbrn in similar parallels of latitude; and the 
eastern parts of both continents arc colder tlian the western. 

19* Canada, in North America, which is nearly 
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under the same parallels as France, has its mnters 
almost as severe as those of Petersburg, 

Ohs. The river St. Lawrence, notwithstanding its great * 
breadth, is sometimes frozen, the wAle of the winter, sufficiently 
strong to bear carriages on its glassy bosom. Canada is also 
regularly covered with snow from October till April, hut so 
hard as to bear travelling on it. The air too is very dry. 

20 . Philadelphia and New York, which are nearly 
in the same parallel with Madrid, have frequently 
very severe winters; but these are compensated by 
the excessive heat of the summer. 

21 . In the southern hemisphere the cold, in the 
same latitude, is much greater than in the northern. 

Obs. 1. The climate of Terra del Fuego is an instance of this 
truth. It is as far south as Newcastle is north; yet Captain Cook, 
who was there at midsiunmer, found tlie cold so excessive, that 
a party of his men, who were botanising on the hills, narrowly 
escaped perishing. 

2. Captain Parry approached within nine degrees of the 
North Pole; but Weddell could get no nearer the South Pole 
than within sixteen degrees. Yet two liassian frigates sailed 
to within eleven degrees. 

22 . The weather is commonly more settled on 
grent continents tlian in islands. The heat of sum¬ 
mer is greater in the former; and the cold of winter 
is less intense in the latter. 

Obs. In islands the heat is tempered by clouds and vapours 
from the surrounding sea; and, from the same cause, the 
weather is inconstant. Hence, also, the cold of winter is mi¬ 
tigated ; and, generally, the frost is of short duration, riils 
is particularly the case with the British Isles. 


II. OF THE WINDS. 

• 23. The wind is air put in motion, ^^ither gentlv 

‘ or violently; and this is occasioned, chiefly, by heat. 
^ 24'.- Every degree of heat expands air a 480tli 

partf and then the light and heated air rises, and 
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the motion of cooler air to supply its place forms the 
current wliich we call wind. 

06». 1. The sun, while v|irtical at nny place, heats and ex¬ 
pands the air ; and tlien, as the earth turns under the sun ii*om 
west to cast, so that tlie sun moves westward, so a regular east 
wind follows the sun, called the trade wind. 

a. This regular wind is, howc^'cr, varied by currents from 
the east and south-east, and these again are varied by land, 
mouiitaias, changes of seasons, rain, snow, &c. 

25. There are four principal winds, the northy west, 
south, and east, which receive their names from the 
four points of the horizon, and which are called also 
the cardinal points. 

Ulus, 1. The north wind in our hemisphere blows from the 
northern frigid zone, and is always the coldest. 

3. I'lie south wind, to Europeans, &c. is the warmest, par- 
ticularly during the summer months, because it comes from the 
torrid zone, wheie the sun is vertical. 

S. The east wind is the driest, because, in coming to us, it 
crosses, the continent of Asia, which is but little watered by 
seas or rivers. ^ 

4. The west wind is usually accompanied with rain, because, 
in its p;Lssage over the great Atlantic Ocean, it combines great 
quantities of vapours, which the mountains and hills precipitate 
os rain. 

26. Wind travels at the rate of 50 or 60 miles an 
hour, in a great storm; in a common brisk wind, the 
rate is about 15 miles an hour; and gentle zephyrs 
move not even one or two miles. 

27. There are three kinds of tropical winds, which 
blow almost always from the western point of the 
compass: — 

1 . The trade-winds generally extend to about 28 
degrees of latitude, on each side of the equator, in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

Ohs. These whida blow from the north-east, on the north 
side of the equator; and from the south-east, on its southern 
side: near the equator, their direction is almost from due east. 

2. The monsoons, or shifting trade*winds, blow 
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six months in one direction, and during the other 
six mouths in the opposite direction. 

Ohn. They prevail in the Indian or Eastern Occati, and 
seldom extend beyond 500 miles from the land. Their change, 
at the vernal and autumnal equinox, is accompanied with ter- 
lible storms of rain, lightning, and thunder. The monsoons 
arise from chains of mountains which direct the wiiul, occa¬ 
sioned by the cold air moving towards those parts in wliich the 
air is rarefied by the sun's heat. 

3. The land and sea breezes arc periodical winds 
that blow from the land, from night till about mid¬ 
day ; and from the sea from about noon to midnight* 
owing to the increased heat of the land. 

28. TJiough tlie general tendency of tlie winds is 
from a colder to a hotter region, yet, beyond the 
Latitude of 30* degrees, tliey are more or less vari¬ 
able ; as we perceive in Britain and Europe. 

QQ, Winds, passing for a considerable time over 
nighly licated land, become sometimes so scorching 
and suffocating, as to be attended with dreadful 
effects. These winds, iftider the name of Solanos, 
are often felt in the Desert of Arabia and the in¬ 
terior of Africa. 


III. OF EARTHQUAKES. 

30. For the same reason that wc illustrated the 
various winds, we are now to elucidate earthquakes^ 
wliich are of two kinds : — 

1 . One kind, caused by the action of subter¬ 
raneous agents and the explosion of volcanoes, is felt 
only fit small distances, and alw^ays attended by 
eruptions or openings of the earth. 

2. Another kind, felt at great distances, shakes 
extensive tracts of ground v’ifhout any eruptions 
taking place, and is'thereforc followed by less dread¬ 
ful consequences 
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Ob'*. Of alJ the phenomena of nature) earthquakes are t!ie 
most terrific and destructive. 7'hey seldom occur in the 
British islatids; but, in 1155^ Lisbon was destroyed by one, 
and they arc of nearly annual occurrence in i)icilyy and in 
the West Indian and East Jndlaii islands, and in JVluxico 
and Peru. 


IV. OF THE TIDES. 

31. Those regular motions of the sea, according 
to which it eb])s and flows twice in twenty-four 
hours, are called the '1'ides. 

1. When the sea, in its flux, has risen for about six 
hours, it remains, as it were, suspended and in equilibrio for 
some minutes; and at that time it is called Mgh water. 

2. When, in its reflux, the sea has fallen for about six hours, 
it remains, in like manner, as it were, suspended and in cquili* 
brio; -id at that time it is called low water, 

32. The titles are occasioned by the attraction 
of tin; moon, through which the water is raised 
upwards in those parts of the sea to which that 
plant.-L is opposite. 

/llu<>. 1. The tides arc greatest at the new and full moons, 
and are called spt iny-lldes : lliey are least at the first and last 
quadratuics and are called and the highest tides 

are netir the times of the equinoxes. 

2. When the moon is in tlie northern hemisjihere, and in 
the meiidian al)o\e the liorV<.»i, it nroduces a greater tide tha:i 
when it is in the meiidian below it; and, when in the bouthern 
hcmisi)here, the reverie is the ease. 

3. For the same reason, v hen the moon is in the sonthern 
signs, the gieatcst ti(h*s on the oilier side of the e((iiali)r \nJl 
be when it is below oiir hoiiziin ; and when it is abo\e it the 
tides will be least. 
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V. SALTNESS OF THE SEA. 

33. Sea-water is salt; and, except the Caspian 
and some other inland seas, whose waters are 
brackish, the waters of lakes and rivers are mild, 
sweet, and fit for human purposes. 

IUu8, 1. Salt is one of the original principles in nature, 
and is mixed, in greater or less quantities, with all other sub¬ 
stances. All rivers run into the sea, and therefore carry some 
salt with them; but no rivers run out of it, nor is any water 
taken out of it, except by exhalation and evaporation; and no 
salt ascends in either of these ways: it has consequently been 
inferred, without supposing great beds of salt originally de¬ 
posited in the bottom of the sea, that the immense number of 
rivers which run into it carry with them a sufficient quantity 
of salt to give to the whole body of waters of the deep that 
saltnesa which, witli their motions and currents, preserves them 
from putrefaction. 

2. It is obvious that no salt ascends from the sea, because 
i-ain water, which falls from tlie clouds that were originally 
exhaled from the sea, is the sweetest, purest, and lightest of 
all waters, and is made the standard by which philosophers 
judge of all other waters. 

S. Hence many contrivances have been adopted for distilling 
sea-water at sea for ordinary use on ship-board; ^nd hence the 
pits or pans for making salt on many coasts of the sea. 


VI. OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

34*. In illustrating the two seasons of the year in 
the frigid zone (north), we had occasion to mention 
the benefit derived from the Aurora Borealis: W’C 
shall now describe it. 

35 . That shining light which is often seen by 
night in the heavens, and which is vulgarly called 
the northern lights, or streamers, is the Aurora 
Borealis^ which, till the month of March, 1716, was 
not mucli observed in England. 

This phenomenon is supposed to be the result of elec¬ 
trical flu.id jiassing from one region to another; though some 
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have strangely enough supposed it to be produced 'by nitroue 
and sulphureous vapours Uiinly spread through the atmosphere 
and above the clouds, where they ferment, and, taking fire, the 
explosion of one portion kindles the next, and tlie flashes suc^ 
eeed one another till all the vapour is set on fire. But we 
know sufficient of the electric fluid’s powers and operations 
to believe it the cause of those streams of light, which, under 
the name of the Aurora Borealis, seem to converge towards 
the zenith of the spectator, or to that point of the heavens which 
is immediately over lus head. 


Vlf. OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 

36. The temperature of the countries which wc 
have studied is not the same in all: some are ex¬ 
tremely hot, others are intensely cold. 

37. The hottest countries are, in general, those 
within the tropics ; and the coldest are the polar 
regions. 

SS. According to its temperature the ^rth is 
divided into five zones, of which two are called the 
frigid zones, two the temperate zones, and one the 
tomd zone, 

39. The frigid zones are those portions of the 
globe included within the pola? circles; one is the 
north, and the other the south, frigid zone. Each 
zone is IGSt miles broad; and, for the most part, 
too cold to be inhabited by man. 

40. The two temperate zones arc the spaces of 
land and water all round the globe, comprehended 
between the polar circles and the tropics; each 
being 2970 miles broad. Tlie north temperate zone 
lies between the tropic of Cancer and the arctic 
circle; and the south temperate zone between the 
tropic of Capricorn and the antarctic circle. 

4 *1. The torrid zone is lall that portion of the 
earth and water round tlie globe which is included 
wikiin tlie tropics, being 3244< miles broad. 
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4 *2. Heat and cold do not, however, depend 
fioh'ly on a particular situation in the temperate and 
torrid zones: the higher a country lies above the 
level of the sea, the colder it is; and, ht a certain 
height, in every zone, it is so cold that snow and ice 
do not melt. 

43 . The summits of the highest mountains within 
the torrid zones are covered with perpetual snows. 
I'he Andes of South America have climates of all 
temperatures, from the torrid to the frigid ; and the 
line above which the snow does not melt is called 
the siimv line, — See my “ Illustrations of PojmUtr 
Geography** 

VIII. PRODUCTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

44. All natural productions are arranged under 
three grand classes, called kingdoms: 1 . The 
Mineral; 2. The Vegetable; and 3* The Animal 
kingdom. 

45. The Mineral kingdom contains, 1. all earths 
and stones; 2. mineral combustibles ; 3. salts; and, 
4. metals. 

46. The VegeUMe kingdom includes all trees, 
shrubs, and plants, whether in tlic ocean or on tlie 
land; hence we speak of marine and terrestrial 
vegetables. 

47. The Animal kingdom contains all living crea¬ 
tures, as, 1. quadrui)cds ; 2. bipeds ; 3. Ibwls ; 4. 
hshes ; 5. reptiles ; 6. insects ; 7. worms. 

4 (S. Man, the chief of the world, is, on earth, 
tlic noblest of all God’s creatures. The faculties of 
reasoji and speech distinguish him as lord of the; 
creation; and his progressive* improvement marks 
his pre-eminence aliove ill other aniimiis. 
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IX. VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

49. There are five grand vtirieties of the human 
race ; but they imperceptibly approach, and are lost 
in, each other. 

50. Hirst ; the white and hroumish nations of Eu¬ 
rope, western Asia, and the north coast of Africa; 
■who. according to our notions of beauty, are the 
handsomest and best Ibrmed of the human race. 

Ohfi, These include the Europeans, Tudes, Tartars, Ara¬ 
bians, Persians, and, according to some naturalists, the Hin¬ 
doos. 

51. Second; the or o/tve-rofowretf Chinese, 

Mongols, Calmucks, and other eastern nations of 
Asia, with whom may be classed also the most 
northerly aboriginal Americans, having flat fore¬ 
heads, little eyes, and wide mouths.. , 

52. Third; the copper-coloured American In¬ 
dians, dispersed over the entire continent; with 
broad faces, long and bristly hair, and stout mas¬ 
culine limbs. 

53. Fourth; the jet hlach negroes and other 
Africans of various shades of black, having woolly 
hair, thick lips, hat noses, prominent chins, and 
downv skins. 

ft _ 

54. Fifth; the dark hroum Australians, on the 
continent, and in the islands of the Pacific and In¬ 
dian Oceans, with large features, strong hair, broad 
nostrils, and great mouths. 

55. But all men are the offspring of one common 
parent; and, among these varieties, the swarthy 
negro and the delicate European are brethren, de¬ 
scended from the same ancestor. 

Obs. The slirivelled and degenerate inhabitants of tlic hortb- 
cm regions, tiiough reckoned by some a sixth variety, seem 
n^re properly to belong to the first and second. 

56. The principal, though not the sole, cause of 
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the different complexion of the human race, is 
the climate, or the temperature of the air, which, 
when extremely hot or cold, produces, in process 
of lime, a dark, and, when temperate, a fair com¬ 
plexion. 

57. Difference of education, food, clothing, modes 
of life, and particular customs, may be assigned as 
other and proximate causes. 

Ohs. Some philosophers have considered the several varieties 
as so nuiny different species of the genus man; but, taking the 
Holy Scriptures fur our guide, wc are bound to believe that 
the whole human race urc descended from one pair, and that 
the varieties are accidental. 


X. DIFFERENCE OF LANGUAGE AND NATION. 

58. Mankind differ also*in languages, religion, 
dvilisation, and^nn cf government, 

59* The learned geographer Balbi enumerates 
eight hundred and sixty distinct languages, besides 
five thousand dialects. 

60. Of these languages fifty-three belong to Eu¬ 
rope, one hundred and fourteen to Africa, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-three to Asia,yi>wr hundred and twenty- 
three to America, and one hundred and seventeen to 
Oceania, or the numerous islands stretching between 
Hindostan and South America. 

61. A likeness or difference of language implies 
an identity or difference of people or nation. 

Ulus. 1. People who speak the same language, or a dialect 
of the same language, belong to the same nation; where there 
is no resemldance of language, they arc different nations, though 
living under the same government. 

2. Thus the Germans, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, are oite 
nation, speaking all dialects of the same language, though citi* 
Kens of different states widely distant. But the English, the 
Welsh, and the Highlanders of Scotland, are distinct nations, 
belonging to the same state. 
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62. The Trench, Italian, English, and German, 
are the most polite and cultinted languages of 
Europe; and, in Asia, tlie Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanscrit. 

63. The most widely diffused languages in the 
world, are, 1. The German or Teutonic^ with its 
dialects, of which the English is one; 2. The Sla^ 
vonic, of which the Russian is a dialect; 3. The 
Arabic^ which is also the religious language of all 
Mahomedan countries; and, 4. The Chinese, which 
perhaps is the most extensive of any. • 


XI. DIPFEllENCE OF RELIGION. 

» 

64. As all savage nations practise some religious or 
superstitious ceremonies, it would appear that there 
is no people entirely destitute of the knowledge of 
a Supreme Being, though with some rude tribes thi& 
knowledge is very imperfect. 

65. The difference of religion divides mankind 
into classes; 1. Those Mdio worship one God, and 
have sacred writings containing His will for the 
regulation of their lives; 2. Those who, instead of 
Him, or besides Him, worship supposeni deities of 
different kinds. 

6 (i. The first include the JewSj Christians, and Ma» 
homodans; the second arc called Heathen or Pagans. 

67. Christians are divided into, 1. The Roman 
Catholics; 2. The Protestants; and, 3. The Greek 
church. But each is subdivided into numerous 
sects or parties. 

68 . Tlie Mahomedaiis are divided into, I. The 
sect of Omar, to which belong the Turks and 
Arabians; 2. The sect of Ali, who are the Mabo- 
medans of Persia. 

69. The Hindoos and Chinese, with other nations, 
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acknowledge one God; but worship, beside him, 
images of various kinds. 

70. The Pagans seem also to acknowledge a 
Supreme Being; but they likewise worship natural 
objects, as the sun, fire, rivers, plants, beasts, 
insects, serpents, &c. 

71. The Jews are scattered over Europe and 
Asia^; their religion is therefore professed in ail 
those countries in which they live. 

72. The Christian religion is established in almost 
all Europe, and in some parts of Asia and Africa; 
in America, and in all the European colonies, it is 
widely diffused. 

Obs, Tliere is no endowed rdigion in the United States, 
consequently no hierarchy nor tithes; but all religions enjoy 
the same liberal toleration. 

73. The Mahomed an religion has its chief seat in 
Asia, especially in Arabia, Turkey, Persia, and Tar¬ 
tary ; but it is also esiablished in northern and a great 
part of central Africa, and in European Turkey. 

74. The nations of the interior of Africa, the 
savage tribes of Anicrica, the more gentle islandere 
of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, the rude tribes of 
the north of Asia, are Heathen, imposed on by 
their priests and sorcerers, called Fetishers, Ange- 
koks, Shamans, &c, 

75. The population of the whole earth, according 
to the summaries already given, amounts to about 
829,000,000; viz. 458,000,(K)0 in Asia, 236,000,000 
in Europe, 90,000,000 in Africa, and 45,000,000 in 
America: but these can only be considered as ap¬ 
proaching to the truth, except for Europe and 
America. The proportion of persons professing 
the several religions is still more difficult to de¬ 
termine. 
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XII. CIVILISATION IN ITS DIFFERENT DEGREES. 

76. Mankind may all be divided into three classes, 

with rosjard to their modes of life, according to 
the nature and climate of the country which they 
inhabit. Rovwg tribes and Jishers; % Wander- 

pig pastoral tribes ; or, 3. Fixed nations. ^ 

77. The Jirst class embraces all those tribes and 
small nations who subsist by* hunting and fishing, 
but rove about without any fixed habitation. 

78 . Under the second class arc included those 

nations or tribes who have no settled residence, 
but live in moveable ^ents, and, with their fiocks 
and herds, wander from place to place, in the ex¬ 
tensive plains which are common to Asia and some 
parts of Africa. * 

Jlbu. Such are the Laplanders in Europe; the Arabs, the 
Caimucks, the Monguls and the Tartar tribes of Asia, whose 
food consists of the flesh and milk of tame animals, as of ca> 
mcls, liorses, horned cattle, sheep, and reindeer, 

79. The third class comprehends all those nations 
that have permanent habitations, and dwell in cities, 
towns, and villages. 

lUus. Such arc the nations of Europe; the Persians, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the Hindoos in Asia; all European 
colonies; tlie European settlers in Mexico, Peru, Chili, Brazil, 
the United States America, fkc., whose land is divided among 
different owners, and rendered productive by agriculture. 

80. Their ideas of jrroperty further distinguish 
these three grand classes of mankind. 

lUm. Hie property of the first consists entirely in their 
utensils and weapons, and the food they have just acquired. 
Herds and tents constitute the property of the second class; 
for the right of pasturage is common to all. The third alone 
have property in land. 

81. Modes of life furnish another important dis¬ 
tinction. 
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Ulus. People who live only by hunting and fishing are igno- 
rant, unsociable, and mostly cruel; the pastornJ tribes are loss 
ferocious savages, or barbarian?^ though they have liffle civilisa¬ 
tions and nations engaged in agriculture and cointnorcc aie 
always enlightened and civilised. 

82. Education and learning^ or the knowdodge of 
the arts and sciences, essentially contribute towards 
civil^ation. 

Ohs, To promote it, various institutions are established among 
fixed nations; as schools Tor youth, universities, or colleges, 
and academics of arts and .sciences. 

83. In an university the whole extent o! human 
learning is usually taught; but most generally pin* 
losophy, divinity, physic, lafr, and the learned lan¬ 
guages. 

Ohs. Such arc the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St Andrew's, and 
Dublin, in the British Empire; Upsal, in Sweden ; Berlin, 
Munich, Gottingen, &;c., in Germany ; Leyden, in Holland; 
Pennsylvania in America; Benares, in Hindustan; and 
several others in Europe, Asia, and America. 

84* Academies, or socictit's, of learned men, are 
incorporated with or without the patronage of the 
state for the purpose of promoting the arts and 
sciences. 

Ohs, Such arc the Royal Society in London ; the Institute 
of prance; the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin; the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences and the Fine Arts at Peters¬ 
burg ; the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts in London; the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, &o. 


Xlir. SOCIETY ANp FORMS OF GOVERNMEI?T. 

85. Savage tribes, having little connection among 
themselves, have seldom any laws or government. 
Nations united in a body frame and adopt laws and 
a form of government, to which every individual 
submits, for the general good of the community. 
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8 G. A state or commonwealth is a body of people 
connected by the same government, and yielding 
obedience to the same general laws. 

Ohs. The members of some states arc free, enjoying i^ual 
rights and privileges, and are subject to the supreme laiv alone, 
as in the northern provinces of the United States; in others, a 
difference of rights prevails, and sonic arc slaves or vassals, some 
commons and citizens, and some few are called nobles, enjoy¬ 
ing peculiar privileges. , 

87. The origin of all states is either traced to force 
or conquest, when the majority is compellecl to yield 
to the will of a few, or of one man; or it springs 
from a social compact, hy which a constitution, or 
fundamental laws, arc fixed for the government of 
the state and the welfaf® of individuals. 

88 . The exercise of supreme power is either vested 
in one or shared by many. 

Obs, The supreme power consists of three parts. 1. The 
leghlativey which enacts laws; 2. 'fhe judieiaU which deler- 
tniiics Uic application of tlic law in individual cases; and 
3. The executive, which puts the laws in execution. 

89. A monarchy is that state in which the supreme 
power is vested in one person; and it may be either 
arbitrary, limited, hereditary, or elective. 

90. When the monarch has the exercise of the 
supreme power without control, when* his will is 
the law, the state is called an arhiirary or despotic 
monarchy: as Russia, Turkey, and many of the 
states of Asia. 

91. That state wherein the monarch has only a 
part of the supreme power in common with some 
of his subjects (as the nobility, clergy, and conw 
mons), and is bound to observe the fundamental 
laws or constitution of the kingdom, is called a 
limited monarchy. 

Ohs. }. The subjects having a share in the government are 
named peers, estate^, representatives and their assembly is 
called a diet, a parliament, &c. 
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2. Sweden, France, and Britain, arc limited monarchies. 

92. Hereditary monarchy descends, by inlierib- 
ance, to a relation of the same family. 

Oh&. Britain, France, Spain, and Prussia are hereditary 
monarchies. 

93 . In an elective monarchy tlie chief magistrate 
is chosen bv certain electors on the death or ab- 
dieation of his predecessor. 

Ohs. Such were once Poland and the German empire. 

94*. A republic is that state in which the supreme 
power is shared by many; and it may be cither an 
aristocracy or a deimcracif. 

95 . An aristocracy is a ]l||>ublican state, wherein 
the supreme power is consigned to the nobles^ or to 
a few privileged men. 

Ohs. Venice and Genua were once of this class. 

96. A democracy is a republican state, wherein 
the supreme power is placed in the hands of rulers 
chosen by and from the whole body of the people, 
or by their representatives assembled in a congress 
or national assembly; as the United States of 
America, which elect their president every four 
years. 

97. Political Uhertj/ is enjoyed in various degrees, 
according to the modifications of the government, 
or the constitution of states. 

Obs, 1. In Britain, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
are blended; and the powers of the king, the lords, and the 
commons, have been so modified as to form a reciprocal check 
to each other, and therefore a safeguard against oppression. 

2. Aristocracy and democracy are blended in the Swiss 
ftates. 

98. According to its extent, population, revenue, 
naval and, military force, and civilisation, so do 
judge of the strength of any state. 
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‘ THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 

99. A GLOBE, or SPHERE, IS .a body every way 
perfectly round. Artificial globe is a term more 
particularly used to denote a globe of metal, plaster, 
paper, pasteboard, &c. If, upon such a globe, the 
several continents, empires, kingdoms, countries, 
cities, oceans, seas, rivers, &c., that are spread 
over the surface of our earth, be accurately deline¬ 
ated, it will form what is called a terrestrial globe *, 
and is so named in contradistinction to the celestial 
globe, which is an inerted representation of the 
starry heavens, upon a similar globe or sphere. 

The use of these artificial globes is to illustrate 
the leading principles of geography and astronomy. 
For this purpose a number of circles, &c. are drawn 
upon them, and others may be represented by the 
appare.tus or furniture with which they are generally 
supplied. 

100. The Axis of the earth is an imaginary 
line passing thro\igh its centre, about which its 
diurnal rotation is performed, thereby causing an 
apj)arent revolution of the uliole heavens, with all 
the visible bodies contained therein, in the same 
time that the earth takes to turn upon its axis, but 

** The figure of the earth is not, strictly s])eaking, that of a 
true sphere, but of an oblate spheroid, being a little com¬ 
pressed at the polar, and otvellcd out at the equatorial, regions. 
According to the mo^t recent experiments and observations, the 
nju^tori.*ii diameter is 7925-048 miles; the polar 7899*170; 
tlieir diiference, 2(>*478 miles. The proportion of these diame- 
teis is very nearly 299 to 298 ; and, consequently, their difference 
is of the greater, being too little to require or to admit of 
j»ijv deviation from a true sjiliere, even in the largest of those 
amhcial globes usually oonstrueted to represent the earth and 

^ t .. 
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in a direction exactly the reverse of that in which 
its rotation is performed. This line is represented 
by the wire on which the artificial globe turns. 

101 . The Poles of the earth are the extreme 
ends of the axis. That on the north is^ called the 
arctic^ and that on the south the antarctio pole. The 
celestial poles are those two imaginary points in the 
heavens through which the earth’s axis;; produced 
each way to the sphere of the heavens, would pass. 

102. The BRASS Meridian is the ring or circle in 
which the artificial globe is suspended by means 
of the axis; it is divided into four quadrants, of 90 
degrees each. Two of these are numbered from the 
equator towards the poles, f^r the purpose of showing 
the latitudes of places, or the declinations of tlie 
celestial bodies; the other two quadrants are num¬ 
bered from the poles towards the equator, and are 
used for elevating the poles of the globe. 

103. The CIRCLES on the globe are of two kinds, 
great and small. Great circles are those whose 
planes pass through the centre of the globe, divid¬ 
ing it into’two equal parts. Small circles are 
those whose planes do not pass through the centre 
of tlie globe, which, consequently, they divide into 
two unequal parts. 

104. All circles, whether great or small, are sup¬ 
posed to be divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees; each degree into sixty equal parts, called 
minutes; and each minute into sixty equal parts 
called seconds. Degrees arc marked with a small 
cipher, minutes with one little dash, and seconds 
with two dashes; thus, 44® 10' 12*' signifies forty- 
four degrees, ten minutes, twelve seconds. 

105. A Hemisphere is half the surface of the 
globe; every great circle, therefore, divides the 

into two hemispheres. 

luS. The Equator is a great circle, dividing 
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the globe into two equal parts, called the northern 
and southern hemispheres. In rch.-renco to the 
heavens, this circle is called the Hijvmoctial^ be¬ 
cause, when the sun appears in it, the nights and 
days are equal all over the world. 

107. Meridians are semicireles, cutting the 
equator at right angles, and extending from pole to 
pole. Every place must be supposed to have its 
own meridian, though there are commonly only 
twenly-fout meridians drawn upon the globe, one 
of which passes through every fifteenth degree of 
the equator. This deficiency is, how(*ver, provided 
for by the brass meridian, which, as the globe re¬ 
volves on its axis, becomes a meridian to every point 
on its surface. When, by the diurnal rotiition of 
the earth on its axis, the meridian of any place (not 

1 within the polar circles) conies under the sun, it is 
said to be noon or mid-day at that place. 

108. The First Meridian is that from which 
the longitude of places is reckoned. Modern geo¬ 
graphers assume the meridian of the capital city, or 
principal observatory, of their own country as a first 
meridiad; thus English geographers reckon their 
longitude from the meridian passing through the 
royal (diservatory at Greenwich. 

109. The Ecliptic is the circle in which the 
plane of the earth’s orbit, supposed to be extended 
in every direction, meets the sphere of the heavens, 
and is consequently the path in which the sun 
appears to perform Iiis annual revolution, at the 
mean rate of about one degree in a day. This circle 
makes an angle of 23° 28' 27" with the equinoctial, 
which it cuts in two opposite points, called the equi¬ 
noctial points. It is divided into 12 equal parts, 
called signs, each occupying 30° of its circumfer¬ 
ence. The signs commence at tfie vernal equinox; 
their names, and the characters by which they are 
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denoted, are as follows: Aries «Y’, Taurus Ge¬ 
mini ir. Cancer Leo 51, Virgo Libra ect, 
Scorpio TTi, Sagittarius , Capricornus V5', Aqua¬ 
rius :x:, Pisces K. The ecliptic is merely drawn 
on the terrestrial globe for the convenience of 
working some of the problems. 

110. The Zodiac in the heavens is a space ex¬ 
tending eight or nine degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic, within which the motions of the moon and 
the principal planets are performed. 

lir. The Equinoctial Points arc the two 
points in which the ecliptic and equator intersect 
each other. They are so called, because, when the 
sun is in either of them, the day and night are equal 
all over the world. They are the first points of Aries 
and Libra. 

112. The Solstitial Points are the two points 
of the ecliptic at the greatest distance from the 
.equator. They are so named because, when the sun 
is near either of them, his meridian altitude con¬ 
tinues nearly the same for several days together. 
They are the first points of Cancer and Capricorn. 

113. The Colures arc two great circles^perpen- 
dicular to the equator and to each other. One of 
them passes through the equinoctial points, and is 
called the Equinoctial Colure \ the other passes 
through the solstitial points, and is called the Sol¬ 
stitial Colure. 

114. The Tropics are two small circles parallel 
to the equator (or equinoctial), and posing through 
the solstitial points: the northern is called the 
Tropic of Cancer^ and the southern the Tropic of 
Capricorn^ 

115. The Polar Circles are two small circles 
parallel to the equator, and situated at the same 
distance from the poles as the tropics are from the 
equator. That which surrounds the North Pole is 
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called the arctic^ and that surrounding tlic South 
Pole the antarcticj circle. The whole surface of the 
terresthal globe is divided by the tropics and the 
polar circles into five zones, viz. one torrid^ two t&ni- 
perat^,y and tvfo frigid zones. 

115. The Torrid Zo^T£ comprehends the whole 
space betw<'en the tropics which bound it on the 
north and south. The breadth of this zone is 46° 56^ 

116. The Two Temperate Zones, which are 
the spaces between the tropics and the polar circles, 
are designated north or south, as they are in the 
northern or southern hemispheres; each of these 
occupies a space of 43° 4'. 

117. riic TWO Frigid Zones are the spaces 
within the polar circles, each having one of the 
poles for its centre. 

118. The Zenith is the point of the heavens 
immediately over our heads: it is the elevated 
pole of our horizon. 

111). The Nadir is the point in the heavens im¬ 
mediately under our feet, and is the depressed 
polo of our horizon. The horizon is either sensible 
or rational. 

120. The Sensible Horizon is the circle which 
bounds our view on an extensive plain, and in 
which the earth and sky seem to meet. 

221. The Rational Horizon is an imaginary 
circle, the plane of which passes through the centre 
of the earth, parallel to the plane of the sensible 
horizon: it ffvides the heavens into two equal 
parts, called the visible and invisible hemispheres. 

-This circle is represented by 

122. The Wooden Horizon, circumscribing the 
artificial globe, which is commonly divided by seve¬ 
ral concentric circles. The first or innermost of 
these is marked amplitudcy and is numbered from 
the c£ist and west points, towards the north and 

o 2 
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south, to show the distance of any object from the 
east or west points of the horizon. The second, 
marked azimuth, is numbered from the north and 
south points, towards the east and west, to shew the 
distance of any object from the north or south 
points of the horizon. The third contains the 
points of the compass, divided into half and quarter 
points; the degrees answering to which are to be 
found in the azimuth circle. The fourth circle 
contains the signs of the zodiac, with the character 
appropriated to each sign. The fifth contains the 
degrees if die signs, each sign comprehending 30®. 
The sixth contains the dags of the month, answering 
to each degree of the sun’s place in the ecliptic. 
The seventh contains the names of the twelve 
calendar months. 

123. The Latitude of any Place is its dis¬ 
tance north or south from the equator, and is 
reckoned in degrees and minutes on the meridian 
of the place, as far as 90® in both directions. 

124. The Longitude of any Place is the dis¬ 
tance of the meridian of that place from the first 
meridian, and is either east or west, as the place is 
eastward or ^westward from that meridian. The 
greatest longitude any place can have is 180®, or 
half the circumference of the globe. 

Ohs. Longitude, at any given place on ihc earth, is measured 
in miles on the small circle parallel to the equator passing 
through that place. But as the parallel circles become smaller 
and smaller as they are at a greater distance^om the equator, 
while the number of degrees in every circle is constantly SCO, 
the length of a degree of longitude must necessarily decrease as 
the latitude becomes greater. The following table shows, in 
British miles, the length of a degree of the parallel passing 
through every fifth degree of latitude on a sphere whose 
diameter is equal to the equatorial diameter of the earth: — 
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Degrees of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 1 

Degrees of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 

! Degrees of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 

0 

69-16 1 

35 

56-65 

65 

29*23 

5 

68-90 1 

40 

52-98 

70 

23-65 

10 

68-11 1 

45 

48-90 

75 

17-90 

15 

66-80 1 

. 50 

44-45 

80 

12 01 

20 

64-99 ' 

55 

39-67 

85 

6-03 

25 

62*68 1 

60 

34-58 

90 

0-00 

30 

59*89 ; 

i 
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PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

Probl]':m I. — To find the latitude and longitude 
of any given place ; also to find all those places 
that have the same longitude and the same latitude 
as the place given* 

Kale. — Turn the globe on its axis, till the given 
place comes under that part of the brazen meridian 
which is numbered from the equator towards the 
poles: the degree immediately over the place is 
the latitude sought, which is north or south, as the 
place is north or south of the equate^; the degree 
of the equator, which is intersected %y the brass 
meridian, is the longitude of the given place, which 
is east or west, as the place lies to the right or left 
of the meridian passing through London. All those 
places which lie immediately under the graduated 
edge of the meridian, from pole to pole, have the 
same longitude as the given place; and, if the globe 
be turned round on its axis, all places passing im¬ 
mediately under the observed latitude have the 
same latitude as that place. 

All places from 66° 28' nortli, to 66° 28'’ south 
latitude^ having the same longitude, will have noon, 
or any other hour of the day, at the same time; 

o 3 
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but the length of their natural day varies in dif¬ 
ferent latitudes: all places under the same latitude 
have the same length of day and night; but the hour 
of the day varies with the difference of longitude. 

Example 1. Required the latitude and longitude of Pekin; 
abo what places have the same, or nearly the same, longitude, 
and the same latitude, as that place. 

Answer. The latitude of l^ekin is about 40"^ N., and the 
longitude about 116^ £. : the places having nearly the same 
longitude are, the island of Palawan, the eastern parts of Bor* 
neo, the island of Lombock, the western parts of New Holland, 
&c.; the places having nearly the same latitude are, Con* 
stantinople, Cagliari, Minorca, Toledo, Philadelphia, &c. 

2. Wliat are the latitude and longitude of Quebec ? also, 
what other plac^ have the same, or nearly the same, latitude 
and longitude ? 

S. Required the latitude and longitude of Cape Comorin; 
also, when it is noon at Cape Comorin, at what otlicr places 
is it noon likewise; and what places have the same length of 
day and night. 

4. Required the latitude and longitude of the following 
places; and what other places have the same, or nearly the 
same, longitude and latitude as those places respectively: —* 

Hobart Town, Nankin, Stockholm, 

Ispahan, Palermo, Washington, 

Mecca, Rio Janeiro, York. 

TV • 

Problem IL — 7b ^nd the difference of latitude 

of any two places. 

Rule. — Find the latitude of each of the given 
places (by Prob. I.) ; then, if the places are both on 
the same side of the equator, take the difierence of 
their latitudes; but if they are on opposite sides» 
take the sum. 


Problem III.— 7b find the difference of longitude 

of any two places. 

Rule, — Find the longitude of each of the given 
places (by Prob. 1.); then, if tlie places are both 
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on the same side of the first meridian, take the 
difference of their longitudes; bu|| if they are on 
opposite sides, take the sum. If the sum, in tlie 
latter case, exceeds 180°, subtract it from 360°. 

Example 1. Wlmt is the difTcrencc of latitude and the dif¬ 
ference of longitude of Mexico and Port Jackson? 

Answer. Difference of latitude, 53^^*; difference of lon¬ 
gitude, 109^'. 

3. Required the difference of latitude and difference of 
longitude of the following places : — 

London and Cape Horn, Lisbon and Cape Farewell, 

Alexandria and Cadiz, Straits of Magellan and Bher- 

St. Helena and Morth Cape, Ing’s Straits, 

Mount Heckla and Vesuvius, Calcutta and Naples. 

Problem IV. — The longitude and. latitude of any 
place being given, to find that place, 

Pule. — Find the given longitude on the equator 
and bring it to the brazen meridian, tlicii under the 
given latitude will be found the place required. 

Example 1. M^hat place is that whose longitude is about 
17® W., and latitude 32^“ N. ? 

Answer. Madeira Isle. 

2. What places have the following longitudes and latitudes? 

I>ong. Lat. Long. ^ Lat. 

5'^ E. .52,N. 102® E. S. 

18^ K. 3^1 S. 43 W. 23 S. 

30 E. 3l| N. 149^ W. 17J S. 

Problem V. — To find the distance on a great circle 
between any two plajces. 

Pule, — Lay the graduated edge of the Quadrant 
of Altitude t over both places; the degrees on the 

* The longitudes and latitudes, here and throughout the 
problems, arc given to tlie nearest quarter of a degree. 

t The Quadrant of Altitude s is a thin flexible strip of 
brass, which can be screwed to any part of the brass Meridian; 
and is divided into degrees, d:c., corresponding to the radius 
of the Globe. 
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quadrant comprehended between the two places 
multiplied by 6(^ will give their distance in geogra¬ 
phical miles, or, if multiplied by 69'2, will give the 
distance in English miles.* 

Example 1. Required the distance between the Lizard Point 
and the island of Bermudas. 

Answer, About 47^ = 2820 geograpliical, or 3252 English, 
miles. 

2. Required the distance in geographical and English miles 
between tlie following places ; 

Cape Verd and Cape Guar« Owhyhee and Amboyna, 

dafiii, London and Lisbon, 

Pondicherry and Bencoolen, Stockholm and Masulipatum, 
Cape Horn and Cape of Good Bombay and Edinburgh, 

Hope, North Cape and Candi. 

Problem VI.— To find the Antceci, Periccci, and 
Antipodes to the inhabitants of any place, 

Def, The Antced arc those who live under the 
same meridian, but on opposite sides of tlie 
equator, and (‘qually distant from it: — the Periced 
are those who live on the same parallel of latitude, 
but under the opposite nujridian : — the Antipodes 
are those who live in opposite hemispheres, are 
equally distant from the equator, and are also under 
opposite meridians. All these may be shown at 
once on the globe by the following 

Pule. ^ Bring the poles of the globe into the ho¬ 
rizon, aj^^^he given place to the eastern part of that 
circle; w|[p, if the given place be in north latitude, 
observe,the amplitude circle, how many degrees 
it is north of the eastern point of the horizon: the 
same number of degrees southward of the eastern 
point will show theAnloeci; an equal number of 
degrees, counted from the west point of the horizon 

* A degree of the equator contains about 69*16 English 
miles; 69*2 is near enough the truth for common purposes: 
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towards the north, will show the Perked ; and the 
same number of degrees, counted towards the south 
from the west, will point out the Anti 2 }odles. The 
same rule will apply if the given place be in south 
latitude, by reading south for north, and vice versa. 

Example 1. liequired the anta-ci, pcria'ci, and antipodes 
of the inhabitants of the Cape of Good llope. 

Answer. Aniatcif north of the Gulf of Sidra in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. — PeiiwcXf in the South Pacific Ocean, east of 
New Zealand.—in the North Pacific Ocean, north¬ 
west of the island of Donna Maria Lajara. 

2. Required the antoeci, pcriccci, and antipodes to the 
inhabitants of the following places: — 

Moscow, Bahia, Pekin. 

Quebec, Jerusalem, Archangel. 


PnoiiLEM VII. —The hour at any 'place being giveUy 
to find what hour it is in any other place. 

Pule, Bring the place at which the hour is given 
to the meridian, and set the index to the given 
hour; then turn the globe till the other place comes 
to the meridian, and the index will show the re* 
quired time.* 

* If the difference of longitude between two places and the 
time at one of them be known, the time at the other may he 
easily found by calculation. It is noon at any place when 
the meridian of that place is immediately under the sun ; and 
since the earth's rotation with respect to the sun is performed 
in exactly twenty-four hours, there must be a revolution of 15^ 
of the equator in one hour of time, or, in other words, 15'^ of 
the equator will correspond to one hour of time, of the 
equator to four minutes of time, V of the equator to four se¬ 
conds of time, &c. Hence it follows, that the difference of 
longitude of any two places may be converted into time 
by only multiplying by 4; observing that minutes of longitude^ 
when so multiplied, produce seconds of time, and degrees of 
longitude produce minutes of time. The difference of longi¬ 
tude in time between the two places being thus found, if that 
for which the answer is sought lie to the east of that at which 
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Example 1. When it is eiglit o’clock in the morning at Lon¬ 
don, what time is at Washington ? 

Answer. About 52 minutes past two in the morning. 

When It is noon at London, what is the time at Rome ? 

8. When it is ten in the morning at Canton, what time is it 
at Jerusalem? 

4. When it is seven o’clock r. m. at Lima, what time is it at 
London ? 

5. When it is four in the afternoon at Porto Bello, what 
hour is it at Aberdeen, Ispahan, Sierra Leone, Algiers, Aca¬ 
pulco, Medina, and Naples ? 

Problem VIII. — To find the suns place in the 
ecliptic for any given day. 

Pule, —Find the given in the circle of months 

on the horizon, against w hich, in the circle of signs, 
will be seen the degree of the sign in which the 
sun is for that day. The same sign and degree in 
the ecliptic is the sun’s place required. 

Example 1. Required the sun’s place in the ecHjitic on tlic 
16th of August ? 

Answer, The ‘JJd degree of Leo. 

2. Required the sun’s place in the ecliptic on each of the 
following days: — 


the time is • given, count the difference of time forward 
from the given hour; but if it lie to the west, reckon the dif¬ 
ference of time backward from that hour, and the result will 
be the required time at tlie place proposed. Thus, suppose 
the difference of longitude between two places to he 88° 29\ 
and the time at the more westerly to be two o’clock r. m. 
then 83° 29* x 4 = 5’' 53 " 56' tor the difference of longitude in 
time; which, added to the given time, because the place for 
whicli tlie time is sought lies to the cast, gives 53in past 
seven, or to eight o’clock in' the evening for the time 

required. 

As the index circle is small, and tlie index itself liable to be 
out of order, it is better to avoid using it altogether, and to 
count the time on the equator by the above rule. Every me* 
lidian marked on Uic globe counts one hour; and the degrees 
over, multiplied by 4, give the minutes. 
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l&t January, 21st March, 22d June, 

1st August, 15th October, 20th November? 

Problem IX. To find the sun* s declination on any 

given day^ and all the idaces to which he will he 
vertical on that day* 

Pale, — Find the sun’s place in the ecliptic (by 
Prob. VIII.) and bring it to the brazen meridian ; 
the degree which stands immediatclj’’ over the sun's 
place is his declination. Turn the globe on its 
axis, and all the places that pass under that degree 
will have the sun vertical on the given day. 

Example 1. Wliat is the sun’s declination, and to what 
places will ho be vertical on the 14th of November? 

Answer. Ilis declination is about 18'^ S., and he will be 
vertical to the island of Otaheite, the New Hebrides, part of 
the Friendly Isles, Arica in Peru, &c. 

2. What is the sun's declination, and to what places will he 
be vei tical, on each of the following days ; — 

1.4th June, 20th March, 15th July, 

10th Pebruary, 18lh November, 21st Dec.? 

Problem X.— The day of the month and hour of 
the day at any place being given, to find where the 
sun is then vertical. 

Hale, —Find the sun’s declination (by Prob. IX.), 
and mark it on the brass meridian; then bring the 
given place to the meridian, and set tlic index to 
the given hour. Turn tlie globe till the indcjc 
j)oints to twek’e at noon, and the place exactly 
under the sun’s declination on the brazen meridian 
will have the sun vertical at the given time. 

Example 1. When it is one o’clock in the morning at* 
London on the 20th of January, where is the sun vertical? 


* On most terrestrial globes there is a scale, called the ana- 
lemma, placed on one of the meridians, which shows the sun’s 
declination ibr every day of the year. 
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Answer. At New Caledonia. 

2. Where is the sun vertical on the 21st of December, when 
it is ten in the evening at London ? 

3. Where is the sun vertical on the 10th of June, when it 
is two in the morning at Cadiz ? 

4. When it is six o’clock in tlie morning at Rio Janeiro on 
the 4th of July, where is the sun vertical? 

5. When it isiialf.past seven o’clock in the evening at New 
York on the 5th of September, where is the ftun vertical ? 

Problem XI. — A place being given in the Torrid 

Zo7i€, to jiml the two dags of the year on which 

the sun will he vertical to that place. 

Pule. — Find the latitude of the given jdacc, 
(by Prob. I.); turn the globe on its axis, and ob¬ 
serve what two })oints of the ecliptic pass under that 
latitude; seek those points of the ecliptic on the 
circle of signs on the horizon, and against tliern, in 
the circle of months, will be found the days re¬ 
quired.^ 

F.xample 1. On what two days of the year will tlie sun lie 
vertical at Barbadoes ? 

Ansiver, On the 18th of August and the 25th of April. 

2. Required the two days of the year on which the sun is 
vertical to each of the following places: — 

St. Helena, Quito, Cajic Ambro, 

Trincomale, Candi, Port Royal, 

Pelew Islands, Dominica, Cape St. Roque? 

Problem XII.— To rectify the globe for the latitude 

of any given place. % 

Rule .—Elevate the north or south pole, according 
as the latitude is north or south, so many degrees 
above the horizon as are equal to the latitude of 
the given place. 

• Or rather, having found the latitude of the place, observe 
the two days bn the Analcmma which pass under the same 
degree of latitude. 
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Problem XIII. — To find at what hour the sun 
rises and sets, and the lengdi of day and nighty at 
any place not in the Frigid Zories, 

Hale. — Rectify the globe for tlie latitude of the 
given place; find the sun's place in the ecliptic, 
bring it to the brass meridian, and set the index to 
twelve; bring the sun’s place to the western edge 
of the horizon, and the index will show the time of 
liis setting, which, doubled, will give the length of 
the day; turn the globe till the sun’s place comes to 
the eastern edge of the horizon, and the index will 
point out the time of his rising, which, doubled, 
will give the length of the night. 

Krarnph 1. What lime docs the sun rise and set at London 
on the iilsL of June, and what is tl>e length of the day and 
ni^bt ? 

Ansivn\ Tlic sun rises about a quarter before four, and sets 
about a <jaarter past eight; the length of the day, therefore, is 
sixudi and a half, and the length of tlie night seven and a half 
hours.* 

ti. At what time docs the sun rise and set, and what is the 
length of the day and night, at the following places on the 
respective days mentioned : — 

Bagdad, 4th of August, Formosa, 16th of April, 

ropenhagen, 6tli of March, Barcelona, 10th of May, 
Madeira, 4th of June, Falkland Isles, 12th Aup^st, 

Quebec, 10th of October, Candia, 4th of September, 

Lima, 14th of May, Berlin, 18th of November? 

S. What is the length* of the longest day at each of the fol¬ 
lowing places: — 

Corinth, Stockholm, Botany Bay? 

Problem XIV. — The day of the month and the 
hour of the day at any place being giveUy to find all 

* Tlie 21st of June is the longest day at all places In the 
northern hemisphere, and the 21st of December is the longest 
day at all places in the southern hemisphere, not within the 
Frigid Zones. 
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those jdaces of the earth where the su7i is then rising^ 
those places where the sun is setting^ those where it 
is noouy and those where it is midnight^ those that 
have morning twilight^ and those that have evening 
tivilighU 

Pule. — Find the place to which the snn is ver¬ 
tical at the given time (by Prob. X.), bring that 
place to the meridian, and elevate the pole till its 
altitude is equal to the sun's declination. Then to 
all places just along the western edge of the horizon, 
tlie sun is rising ; to those along the eastern edge, 
he is setting; to those under that part of the brass 
meridian, which is ahorse the horizon, it is noon; to 
those immediately under that part of the brass me¬ 
ridian which \sbeloio the horizon, it midnight; 
those places which are below, but within eighteen 
degrees of, the western edge of the horizon, have 
morning twilight; and those beloM^ the eastern ho¬ 
rizon, but within eighteen degrees of it, have evening 
tu ilight. 

Exnmplr 1. Wlicn it is fen o’clock in the morning at Lon¬ 
don on the longest day, to what places is the sun rising, setting, 
&c. &c. ? 

Answer, It is rising at Lake Superior, St. Domingo, &c. 
Setting at Jesso, Niphon, Mindanao, Celebes, &c. Noon 
at Alexandria, Odessa, Petcrsliurg, &cc. Midnight near the 
Sandwich and ^Society Isles, Ac. Morning twilight at I*eru, 
Chili, Patagonia, &c.; and evening twilight at the Polew 
Islands, Moluccas, the western coast of New Holland, &c. 

2. When it is six o’clock in the morning at Minorca on the 
17th of December, where is the sun rising, setting, &c. ? 

.'3. To what places is the sun rising, to what places is it 
setting, where is it noon, where is it midnight, Ac. on tlie 
10th of December, when it is eight o’clock in the evening at 
London ? 

4. When it is midnight at Juan Fernandez on the 10th of 
June, where is it mid-day, and where is the sun rising, setting, 
and on the meridian ? 
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Problem XV. — To Jind the length of total dag at 
any place within the polar circles. 

little. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
given place. Turn it on its axisj and observe the 
two points of the ecliptic, which come exactly to the 
north or south points of the horizon, according as the 
latitude of the given place is north or south. Find 
the corresponding two days in the circle of months 
on the horizon ; the first is that on which total day 
begins, the second that on which it ends, and the 
interval bt^tvveen them the time of its continuance. 

Kxumple 1. What is the leugtli of continual sunshine in the 
north of Spitzbergon, latitude 801° north ? 

Answer. Continual day begins /jn the 14th of April, and 
ends on the 28th of August, being about 136 tlays, of 24 hours 
each. 

2. Required the length of continual day at Lancaster 
Sound ? 

b. How long docs the sun continue to shine without setting 
at the following ])]accs ; — 

IVIelvjIle Island, North Cape, New Siltciia? 

Problem XVI. — To find the surCs meridian altU 
tilde at any place on any gwcjt day. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place. Find the sun’s place in the ecliptic, and 
bring it fo the brass meridian ; the number of de¬ 
grees on the meridian between the horizon and the 
sun’s place is t^e altitude required. 

Example 1. What is ^he sun’s meridian altitude at London 
on the 21st of December? 

Answer. 15°. 

2. Required the sun’s meridian altitude at the following 
places on the respective days mentioned: 

Madras on the 4th of June, Cape Horn on the 12lh of May, 
Quito on the 20th of March, Cape of Good Hope 4th April, 
Rome oil Christmas-day, llarcelona on the 21st of Dec. 

P 2 
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Problem XVII.— To find the sun*s altitude and 
azimuth at any placcy the day and hour being given. 

Rule, — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place, and screw the quadrant of altitude on tht' 
brass meridian over that latitude; bring the sun’s 
place in the ecliptic to the brass meridian, and set 
the index to 12; turn the globe till the index points 
to the given hour; bring the graduat(*d edge of the 
quadrant to coincide with the sun’s place; then the 
number of degrees on the quadrant, counting from 
the horizon to the sun’s place, will be the sun’s 
altitude, and the number of degree's on tin* horizon 
reckoned from the north or south point therjjof to 
the graduated edge of,the quadrant will show the 
azimuth. 

Example 1. What is tlio sun’s altitude and a/inmth at the 
Cape of Good Hope at half past three o’clock, r. Ji., on the 
14th of January ? 

Answer. The altitude is 43°, and the azimuth 90°, or due 
west. 

2. What is the sun’s altitude and azimuth at the followin'r 
places, the day of the month and hour of the day at each being 
as under ; — 

London at ten o'clock in the morning on tlje 10th of May, 
Gibraltar at two o’clock in the aftenioun on the 27tli <»f July, 
Nankin at eight o'clock in the morning on tlte 20tli of Marcli, 
Rome at eleven o'clock in the morning on the 15th of August ? 

Problem XVIIf.— To find the suns amplitude, and 

die point of the compass towards which he rises or 

sets on a given day at any place. 

Rule, — Rectify tlie globe for the latitude of the 
place, and bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic to 
the eastern semicircle of the horizon, and opposite 
to it, ill Che respective circles, will be seen the am¬ 
plitude, and the point of the compass on which he 
rises: bring the sun’s place to the western semi- 
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circle, aiid opposite to it will be seen the amplitude, 
and the point of the compass on which he sets. 

Example ]. What is the sun’s amplitude at London on the 
21st of June? 

Aiiswcr. 40*^ to the north of the cast at rising, and ^0^ north 
o£the west at setting. 

2. Required the amplitude of the sun at the following places 

on the respective days mentioned : — * 

W'^ashington on the 10th of December, 

Mecca on the 20th of March, 

Mindanao on the 4th of July, 

Cape Palmas on the 4th of August? 

3. On what points of the compass docs the sun rise and set 
on the 4th of May at Boston in America? 

Problem XIX. — The day of the' month and the 

sun's amplitude being giveUy to find the latitude of 

the place. 

jiale. — Bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic to 
the eastern or western side of the horizon, accord¬ 
ing to the amplitude given, and elevate or depress 
the pole till the sun's place coincides with the given 
amplitude on the horizon — then the height of the 
pole will show the latitude of the place. 

Example 1. The sun’s amplitude at rising was observed to 
be about 40® south of tlie oast on the 21st of December; re¬ 
quired the latitude of the place ? 

Aimver. 52® north. 

2. The sun’s amplitude was observed to be 25° from the 
cast towards tlie north, when its declination was 20® north; 
required the latitude? 

3. On the 21st of June tlie sun was observed to rise on the 
E. N. K. point of the horizon; what was the latitude of the 
place of observation ? 

4. The sun’s amplitude at setting on the 18th of December 
was observed to be S.W,; what was the latitude of the place 
<Al observation ? 
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Problem *XX. — The time of a lunar eclipse being 

given, to find all those places to which it is visible. 

Rule, — Find the place to which the sun is ver¬ 
tical at the given time ; bring it to the meridian, and 
clovato the pole for the latitude of that place ; then 
the eclipse will be visible at all those places which 
ate below the horizon. If the antipodes of the 
place to which the sun is vertical be brought into 
the zenith, the eclipse will be visible to all th(‘ 
places then above the horizon. The antipodes may 
be brought into the zenitli by merely elevating the 
opposite pole as many degrees as are equal to the 
sun’s d(;clination, and turning the globe half round 
on its axis. 

Example I. On the 31st of May, 1844, there will be a total 
eclipse of the moon at 50 min. past ten o’clock in the evening, 
Greenwich time ; where will it be visible ? 

Ans 7 ver. It will be visible to nearly the whole of Europe; the 
entire continent of Africa, with the adjacent islands ; and to 
Arabia, Persia, Hindoostan, &c. 

2. q-liere will be a total eclipse of the moon on the 2'lth ot 
November, 1844, at 44 min. past eleven o’clock in the evening; 
where will it be visible? 

3. A partial eclipse of the moon happened on the Cth of 
December, 1843, at 10 min. past twelve o’clock at night; wlicre 
was it visible? 

4. To what places will an eclipse of the moon be visible on 
the l.Sth of November, 1845, at 49 min. past twelve o’clock at 
night ? 

PROBLEMS ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

Problem 1. — To find the right ascension and de¬ 
clination of the sun or a star,* 

Def, — The right ascension of any celestial body 
is its distance from the first point of Aries, counted 
on th,e equinoctial ; and its declination is its distance 
from the equinoctial, north or south, counted on the 

* The right ascensions and declinations, latitudes and long!- 
tudes, of the moon and planets, must be found in the Nautical 
Almanac, or in an Ephemeris. 
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meridian passing throuTgh the body. The right 
ascension is usually* reckoned in time, one hour 
corresponding to 15®. Thus, instead of saying, right 
ascension 263° 48', it is usual to say, right ascension 
17 hours 35 minutes 12 seconds. 

Itule ^—Bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic, or 
the given star, to that part of the brass meridian 
'which is numbered from the equinoctial towards the 
polos; the degree immediately over it, on the 
i)rass meridian, is the declination ; the time or num¬ 
ber of the degrees oft the equinoctial, between the 
brass meridian and the first point of Aries, is the 
right ascension. 

Example 1. llequircd tbc ri^bt ascension and declination of 
the stui' a, Aldeharan^ in Taurus? ‘ 

Anttwer. Right ascension 4 h. 27 m. or 67°, declination 16° 
noith. 

2. Required the right ascension and declination of the fol¬ 
io'. iiig stars: — 

a, Ahair^ in Aquiln, j?, Mlrachf in Andromeda, 

a, Capella, in Auriga, o, Achernary in Eridanus, 

Itigely in ‘Orion, S, Algoral/y in Corvus. 

Piioiii.iiM II. — To find the latitude and longitude of 

a star, 

Dcf .—The longitude of any celestial body is its 
distance from the first point of Aries, counted on 
the ecliptic; and its latitude is its distance from the 
ecliptic, north or south, counted on a great circle 
passing through the body, and perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. The right ascensions and longitudes of 
celestial objects arc continued eastward quite round 
the globe, and reckoned from 0° to 360®. 

Rule ,—Place the upper end of the quadrant of 
latitude on the north or south pole of the ecliptic, 
as the star is north or south of that line, and bring 
its graduated edge to the star; the number of de¬ 
grees between the ecliptic and the star is the lati- 
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tude, and the niiiribor of degrees on the ecliptic^ 
reckoned from the first point lof Aries to the qua¬ 
drant, is the longitude of the star. 

Example 1. Required the latitude and longitude of a, Deneb, 
in Cygiius? 

Answer> Latitude 60^ north, and longitude 11* 4^, or 4^ in 
Pisces, or 334*^ from the first point of Aries. 

2. Kuquiredv the latitudes and longitudes of the following 
stars: — 

a, Fomalhautf in the S. Fish, /3, Pollux^ in Gemini, 
o, Murkabt in Pegasus, a^Canopus, in Argo Navis, 

a, Anlares, in Scorpio, 7 , Btllatrix, in Orion. 

PnoBLiiM- III.— The right ascension and declination 
of any star, planets, cornet^ being given, to find 
its place on the globe. 

Pule, —Bring the given degree of right ascension 
to the meridian, then under the given declination 
will be found the star, &c. 

Example 1. Required the star whose right ascension is 211 
and declination 20° north ? 

Anstrer. a, Arcturus, in Bootes. 

2. Kc<|iLircd the stars whose right ascensions and declinations 
are as under : — 


llighUAiicensions. 
h. ui. 

Declinations. 

2 57 or 44° 

4(P N. 

5 7 — 76j 

84 s. 

16 20 — 244 

26 S. 

22 49 — .‘'.42 

304 S. 

10 51—162J 

57 N. 


Problem IV. — The latitude and longitude of a star, 
planetj S$c, given, to find its place on the globe. 

Rule. — Place the division of the quadrant, 
marked o, on the given longitude in the ecliptic, 
and the upper end on the pole of the ecliptic; then 
under the given latitude on the graduated edge oi 
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the quadrant will be found the star ^r place of tlie 
planet, &c. 


Example 1. The moon’s longitude at midnight on the 13th 
of February, 1845, will be 60° 44', and the latitude 0° 26' S.; 
what will be her place on the globe or in the heavens ? 

Ansioer. She will be in the constellation Taurus. 

2. What stars have the following longitudes and latitudes: — 


Longitudes. 

351 ° 

1114 

147 ^ 


Latitudes. 
9i° N. 

sit s. 

4 N- 

I N. 


3. The longitude of Jupiter on the 1st of July, 1846, will 
be 64 *'^, and his latitude 44' 32" S.; required his place on the 
globe? 


Problem V. — The latitude of a place, day of the 
month, and hour being given, to represent by the 
(flestiul globe the fate of the heavens at that time. 

' Rule, — Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
th(‘ horizon as are equal to the latitude of the place; 
find the sun’s place in the ecliptic, bring it to the 
brass meridian, and s(it the index to twelve; turn 
tlie globe till the index ])oints to the given hour, 
ami the globe will present a view of the constella¬ 
tions corresponding with the state of the heavens at 
the time proposed. 

Example 1. Required the state of the heavens for eight 
o'clock in the evening at Loudon on the 1st of November? 

Answer. Lacerta is in the zenith, firom which point to the 
north pule the meridian is> occupied by Cepheus. Between the 
pole and the horizoki are the tail of Hydra and Ursa Major. 
From the zenith to the south, Pegasus, Aquarius, and Pisces 
Australis are on the meridian. Andromeda, Triangula, Aries, 
and Taurus, arc met with from the zenith to the eastern point 
of the horizon ; and from the zenith to the western point wc 
find Cygnus, Lyra, Hercules, and Ophiuchus. Between the 
zenitli and the N. £. quarter are Cassiopia, Camelopardalus, 
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and Auriga. From the zenith, and between the £. and S. Ea 
are part of Andromeda, I'rlangulum, Aries, and part of Cetus. 
From the zenith, and between the S. E. and S., are part of 
Pegasus, Pisces, and part of Aquarius and Cetus. From the 
zenith, and between the S. and S. W., are Dclphinus, Equulcus, 
part of Aquarius, and the whole of Capricornus. From the 
zenith, and between the S. W. and W., arc Cygnus, Lyra, 
Vulpecula, Aquila, Taurus, Poniatowski, part of Antinous, 
and Orphiuchus. From the zenith, and between the \V, and 
N.W., arc part of Draco, Hercules, Corona Borealis, and 
Bootes. From the zenith, and between the N.W. and N., are 
Ursa Minor, part of Draco, and Canis Major, and the whole 
of Canis Venatici.* Between the zenith and the N. E. and 
l^arc found Andromeda, Perseus, and Taurus, with the 
ifvades and Pleiades. 

tf 

2. lierjuired the state of the heavens at London on the fol¬ 
lowing days, at the time specified: — 

January 21st, at eight in the evening; February 2Sth, at 
ten at night; September Cth, at eight o'clock in the evening? 

4. Required the state of the heavens at the Cape of Go^ 
Hope on the 15th of September, at eleven o'clock at night? 


Problem VI. — Tofind when an% star^'planet 

will rise, culminate, or set, at any given place. 

Jlule, — Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the place; 
bring the sun’s place to the meridian, and set the 
index to twelve. Turn the globe till the star or place 

I 

* In order to become acquainted with the constellations in 
the heavens, it will be neces.sary, after performing the problem 
as above, to fix the globe in that position in its stand, and to 
remove the whole into thcofien air; then to place it due north 
and south by a meridian line, or a mariner's compass, making 
I due allowance for the variation. Tiien, if the flat end of a 
pencil be placed on any star upon the globe, so as to point to¬ 
wards iti^centre, the other end will point to that particular 
star in the heavens. 

f Tlic right fiscension and declination (or latitude and lon- 

, ^gitude) of a planet must be taken from an ephemeris, and its 

"place on the globe determined bv Prob. III. or IV, 

ur 
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of the planet comes to the eastern verge of the 
horizon, aiM the index will show the time of its 
rising; bring it to the meridian, and the index will 
show the time of its culminating ; continue the mo¬ 
tion of the globe till it arrives at the western edge 
of the horizon, and tlm index will, in like manner, 
sliow the time of its setting. 

Obs. When the globe is elevated for the latitude of the given 
place, it will be found that, within a certain distance of the ele¬ 
vated pole, a number of stars never set; while a number of 
•stars, equally distant from tlie depressed pole, never rise. 
foiiner are said to be within the circle of perpetutd apparitic^ 
and the latter within the circle of perpetual occultation, of that 
place. 

Example 1. At what time docs Sirius rise, culminate, and 
set, on tlie Sl.st of January, at London? 

Answer. It rises about a quarter past five in the evening, 
culminates about a quarter before ten, and sets about a quarter 
past two in the morning. 

2. At what time does Erocym rise, culminate, and set at 
Paris, on the 12th of Sqitembcr? 

3. On the 1st of (Jltober, 1845, the right ascension of 
Mars will be 21 hrs. 43 min., and his declination 18° 16' S.; 
what time will he rise, culminate, and set, at Greenwich on that 
day? 

PiioBLEM VII.— To find how many hours any star 

is above (he horizon of any given idace, or the length 

of its diurnal arc at that place. 

Rule .—Elevate the poJe for the latitude of the 
place; bring the star to the eastern edge of the 
horizon, and set the index to twelve; turn the globe 
westward till the star comes to the western edge of 
the horizon, and the number of hours passec^^ver 
by the index is the length of the diurnal arc of 
that star. 

Example 1. How long does Arcturus continue above the hori¬ 
zon of London ? 
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Answer. About fiffurii hours aiul a half. 

2. How many hours do the following stars continue above 
the horixon of l^ondon : 

a Castor, in Gemini; J3 Deneh, in Leo; $ Attareo, in Cyg- 
rus. 

3. How long is a Menkur, in Cetus, above the horizon of 

Lisbon? • 


OF MAPS. 

126. Latitude is the distance of a place, in de¬ 
grees, nortli or soutli, from the equator. 

The latitude of places upon maps is expressed by 
the figures which run up and down the sides. If 
the figures increase upward, the latitude is north; 
if they increase downward, the latitude is south. 

127. Longitude is the distance of the meridian 
of one place, in degrees and ni^mtes, from the me¬ 
ridian of another place; as from the meridian of 
London, or Ferro, or Paris. 

The longitude of places upon maps is expressed 
by the figures which run along the top and the 
bottom. When the figures increase from right to 
left, the longitude is west; and when they increase 
from the left to .right, the longitude is east. 

128. In maps, in general, the top is northward, 
tlie bottom siiuthward, the left hand westward, and 
the right hand eastward. When otherwise*, the* 
bearings of the map are expressed by a small com¬ 
pass, with a fleur-de-lis pointing to the north, and a 
crclP pointing to the cast. 

129. Distances upon maps are measured by means 
of a scale, w'hich is generally placed in one of the 
corners. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

ON THE MAP AND DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD, 

J. Between wliat continents is the Atlantic Ocean 
situated ? 

% Whether is Otaheite on tlie north or the sot;||h 
ot the equator ? 

3. What is the sea that lies between Europe and 
Africa ? 

4. Whether does Europe or Asia extend farthest 
to the north ? 

5. What is the most northerly land known ? 

6. W'’hat strait sc'parates America and Asia ? 

r. What isthmus joins Africa and Asia? 

8. Betw'ecn whflt continents does the Red Sea 
extend ? 

9. Whether does America or Africa extend 
farthest south ? 

10. In wiiat direction do the Friendly Islands lie 
from the Society Islands ? 

11. How does New Zealand lie from Australia? 

12. What seas are interposed tetw'ccn Europe 
and Asia ? 

13. Whether is Asia or Europe the largest ? 

14. Into what sea docs Behring’s Strait lead? 

15. W^hether does ASirica or Australia reach 

farthest south ? A 

16. What is the great ocean between Africa 
and Asia? 

17. Whether is there most land in the northern 
or southern hemisphere ? 

18. Whether is Africa or America largest? 

Q 
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19. Between what continents do tiie Aleutian 

Islands lie ? ^ 

20. What isthmus connects North and South 
America ? 

21. A ship sails from England eastward round 
the world, and back to England; through what 
oceans does it pass ? 

22. What islands did Captain Parry discover in 
the Polar Sea ? 

23. What island lies to the south of Australia ? 

• 24^. A ship sails from England to Calcutta; 
through what seas docs it pass ? 

2.5. Which is the largest island in the world ? 

26. What is the most southerly group of islauvls 
known ? 

27. What is the most westerly point of the Old 
Continent ? 

28. How are the Sandwich Islands situated in 
regard to Otaheite ? 

29. Which continent has the*grcatcst extent of 
land between the tropics ? 

30. Is there any continent which has no land 
between the tropics ? 

31. Whicli is the most southerly country of 
Asia? 

32. Suppose a man travels the most direct road 
from Paris to Pekin; through what countries docs 
he pass ? 

33. What continents do the Ural mountains se- 
parale ? 

3^Whether is New i#aland one island or two ? 

dflpWhat is the most southerly point of Ame¬ 
rica? 

36. What strait separates Australia from New 
Guinea ? 

37. What is the most southerly cape of Green¬ 
land? 
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38. Whether are the Ladrone Islands north or 
south of tlfe e(|uator? 

39. What ocean intervenes between Africa and 
India ? 

40. In what direction does a vessel sail from 
Enj^laiid to the W'est Indies ? 

41. Whether is Sumatra or St. Domingo the 
largest island ? 

42. Suppose a man travels from Madrid to Cal¬ 
cutta by land (but crossing the Dardanelles); 
through what countries does he pass ? 

43. II ow are the Ladrone Islands situated in 
regard to China? 

44. AVhen it is noon at London, what hour is it 
atN(‘wYork? 

45. Through what countries does a man pass in 
lrav(41ing from Constantinople to Morocco ? 

46. What strait leads into Baffin’s Bay? 

47. Does the equator cross any part of North 
imerica ? 

48. Suppose a man travels by land from Quebec 
to Valparaiso; througli what countrie‘s docs he pass ? 

49. How are the Caroline and Ladrone Islands 
situated in regard to (*aoh other? 

50. How many degrees is the Cape of Good 
Hope south from London ? 

,51. How many degrees is Ispahan east from 
Paris ? 

ON THE MAP AND DESCRIPTION OF EUROPE. 

ik 

52. What arc the northern boundaries ^ Eu¬ 
rope? 

53. Whether is London or Paris farthest to the 
west ? 

54. Through what countries does the Danube 
flow? Into what soa dc'cs it iall ? 
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65* By what seas and straits is Europe bounded 
on the east ? 

56. Which is the most westerly point of Europe ? 

57- Which is the largest country in Europe ? 

58. What is the sea between Britain and Den¬ 
mark ? 

59. On what river docs Hamburgh stand ? 
Through wdiat provinces does it pass ? Into w hat 
sea does it fall ? 

60. What is the greatest inland sea of Europe ? 

61. What is the highest mountain in Europe ? 

62. What are the straits between Italy and Si¬ 
cily? 

63. In w'hat country is modern Rome situated? 

64-. On what river is Oporto situated ? 

65. What sea separates France from England ? 

66. What is the principal sea-port of Austria ? 
On what sea is it situated ? 

67. To whom does Genoa now belong ? 

68. What is the chief sea-port of trade in Bel¬ 
gium? 

69. Of W'hat kingdom is Amsterdam the capital ? 

70. What is the principal river of Italy ? and into 
W'hat sea does it fall ? 

71. A vessel sails from Portsmouth to Arch¬ 
angel ; through w'hat seas does it pass ? 

72. What are the chief French ports on the 
Mediterranean ? 

73. What is comprehended in the new state of 
Greece ? 

74. To what power does Malta belong ? 

75#What are the chief volcanoes in Italy ? 

76. Through what country does H minus, or the 
Balkan chain, extend ? 

77. Whether is Berlin or Vienna the most east¬ 
erly? 

78. A vessel sails from London to Odessa; 
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through >vhat sea does it pass? Through ivhat 
straiLs ? 

79. Whether is Stockholm or Petersburgh the 
most northerly ? 

80. I'o what state does Mcntz now belong ? 

81. What countries do the Pyrenees separate ? 

82. What great city lies at the mouth of the 
Tagus ? 

88. A man travels from Paris to Petersburgh ; 
through what countries does he pass? 

84. Of what empire is Vienna the capital ? 

85. Through what countries does the Rhine 
flow ? 

86. What are the chief natural features of Swit¬ 
zerland ? 

87. What chain of mountains runs through Italy ? 

88. What are the chief ports on the west coast 
of Franco ? 

89. What is the greatest city of Prussia ? ^ 

90. What Swiss city belongs to Prussia? 

91- A vessel sails from Dublin to Petersburgh ; 
through what seas does it pass ? 

92. What are the ports of Russia on the Black 
Sea ? 

93. \\^hat are the gulfs branching oft' from th^ 
Baltic ? 

94. What is the chief manufacturing city of 
France ? 

95. To whom does Parma now belong ? 

96. What is the chief commercial city of Italy ? 

97. What is the capital of modern Greece ? 

98. A man travels by the most direct road ^rom 
Rotterdam to Naples; through the dominions of 
w hat powers does he pass ? 

99. What is the greatest river rolling through 
Russia ? and into what sea docs it fail ? 

100. What fortress does Britain possess in Spain ? 

Q 3 
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Questions and Earcrciscs 

101. For what is Corsica celebrated? 

102. What countries compose the kingdom of 
Sardinia ? 

103. What great cities arc on tlie Seine besides 
Paris ? 

104. Between what countries do the Carpathian 
mountains extend ? 

107. When it is noon at London, what hour is it 
at Stockholm ? 

106. When it is midnight at Petersburgh, what 
hour is it at Madrid ? 

107. To what power does the island of Caiidia 
belong ? 

108. What are the chief towns of Sic’^y ? 

ON THE MAP AND DESCRIPTION OF ASIA. 

109. What seas bound Asia on the soii»' 

VllO. What are the prineipel lakes aiF liCisof 
Asiatic Turkey ? 

111. What is the capital of British India 

112. Near what city are the juins of ]bib\lon. 

113. Between what countries does the Per^iaa 
gulf extend ? 

114. What is the only sea-port in CJiina n sae 
Europeans are allowed to trade ? 

115. Through what country does the Oxus flow ? 
and into w'hat lake does it fall ? 

116. What are the chief states of Chinese Tar¬ 
tary ? 

117. Whether is Ispahan or Pekin the most 
northerly ? 

118. What are the most celebrated cities of 
Arabia ? 

119. What states are subject to Cochin-China? 

120. To whom does most of the Oriental Ar- 
^chipelago belong? 
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121. How many presidencies are there in British 
India; and what arc tlioir names? 

122. What is the government of eastern Siberia?^ 

123. Which ib the most easterly empire in Asia? 

124. What is the situation of Sincaporc? 

125. whom does Arracan now belong? 

12G. What is the name of the chief fortress of 
Cabiil ? and by whom is it held ? 

127. Wliat is the cjiief commercial city on the 

Persian gulf? V 

128. Where is the residence of the Grand Lama ? 
;m(l ill what country? 

129. Which are the highest mountains in Asia? 

139. WI 'ch arc tlie principal rivers in China? 

131. To what power do the PJiilippine Islands 

tu long t 

1;J2. What straits separate Sumatra from Java? 
13./. U'here arc Georgia and Circassia? and fo^ 
Y ..it cre* thev celebrated ? • 

131. Vvliat countries mx separated by the Altai 

moinn.’iiis ? 

135. What arc the chief inland seas of Asia? 

13u'. Wlu ri; the chief seat of Mahomedaii pil¬ 
grimage ? 

137. Into what twm parts is the southern coast of 
Jiiilin divided? 

138. To w'hom do Agra and Delhi now belong ? 

139. When it i.s noon at Nankin, what hour is it 
at Constantinople ? 

140. Wliat is the capital of the Birman empire? 

141. What power holds most of the mountain 
territuiy in India? 

142. What is the chief city of Palestine ? t, 

143. What are the chief cities of Syria? 

144. Whether is Java or Amboyna farthest east? 
14,3. Which is the chief commercial city in Asia 

Minor ? 
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14*6. How many degrees is Calcutta east of Con- 
s^ntinople ? 

y 14?7. When it is midnight at Calcutta^ what hour 
is it at Bombay ? 

148. What is the most southern cape of 4iKlia ? 

149. How many degrees is Irkoutsk north of 
Calcutta ? 

150. Near what modern city are the remains of 
Nineveh ? 

^ 151. What are the principal rivers of Hindoostari 
Proper ? 

152. What independent state is situated at the 
mouth of the Indus ? 

153. In what territory is Seringapatam ? 

154. What is the only port of Japan which the 
Dutch are allowed to enter ? 

155. What is the present capital of Siam ? 

^ 156. Where are pearls found in the Persian Gulf? 
*157. What is the chief seat of learning in India? 
158. To what power does Malacca now belong ? 

ON THE MAP ^ND DESCRIPTION OF AFRICA. 

^159. What is the chief British settlement on the 
western coast of Africa ? 

^ 160. Into what sea does the Niger fall? 

161. Does it fall by one or by many mouths ? 

162. By whom is Egypt now governed ? 

163. On what part of the continent are the Atlas 
mountains ? 

164. What people live to the north of the Cape 
territory ? 

•J165. What are the chief settlements of the Por¬ 
tuguese on the eastern coast? 

166. What is the chief upland on the Niger ? 

167. What possessions have the French in 
Africa ? 
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168. What are the chief cities on the Delta of 
the Niger ? 

169. What river flows through Nubia? 

170. For what is the coast of Borl^era remarkable? 

171. Who first sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope in modern times ? 

17^2. Behind what coast is the kingdom of Ashan- 
tee? 

173. Where is the American settlement of Li¬ 
beria ? 

171'. Which is the most westerly point of Africa ? 

175. What is the most remarkable mountain in 
the Canary Islands? 

176 At the mouth of what river is Quillimane? 

177. What is the largest island of Africa? 

178. What is the greatest commercial city of 
Northern Africa? 

179. For what is St. Helena remarkable ? 

1^>0. Where is the country of the Caflres and 
Boshomen ? 

181. What islands lie off the coast of Madagascar ? 

182. What barbarous people haje overrun great 
part of Abyssinia ? 

183. What country does Lake Tchad bound ? 

184. For what is Timbuctoo remarkable? 

185. What is the capital of Bambarra? 

186. What African nation professes Christianity ? 

187. What is the principal production of Ma¬ 
deira? 

188. What are the chief Portuguese settlements 
on the western coast ? 

189. Where arc the most remjykable ruins in 
Egypt? 

190. What are the principal states of Houssa? 
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Quealions and Exercises 


ON THE MAP AND DESCRIPTION OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 

191. Which is the most commercial city in the 
United States? 

192. How has Upper Canada been peopled? 

193. Into what sea does the Mackenzie River fall? 

194. On what coast is Boothia situated? 

195. What is the greatest range of mountains in 
North America ? 

196. What is the greatest waterfall in North 
America ? and where situated ? 

197. What constitutes the chief wealth of Mexico? 

198. What is the greatest river in North America ? 

199. Where is the scat of governmejit of the 
United States ? 

200. Where is the Canada fur trade carried on ? 

201 • Which is the largest of the American lakes? 

202. What is the capital of the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and on what lake 
situated ? 

203. On whatfriver is New Orleans situated ? 

204. In what West India island arc the Negroes 
independent ? 

205. What is the chief town in North Carolina? 

206. What is the capital of Massachusetts ? 

207. For what is Newfoundland remarkable ? 

208. Which is the largest West India island ? and 
to what power does it belong ? 

209. In what gulph is Prince Edward Island si¬ 
tuated ? 

210. What are the chief towns in New Brunswick? 

211. What people inhabit the most northern coast 
of America? 

212. What are the chief French islands in the 
West Indies ? 
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on tfie Map of South America, 

213. What republic bordering on Mexico has re¬ 
cently obtained admission into the American Union? 

2[‘I. Winch is the largest and richest of the 
British West India Islands ? 

215. What island did Columbus first discover? 

216. What are the chief towns of Mexico ? 

217. What is the frontier state between Canada 
and the United States ? 

218. What is the chief canal of the United States? 

219. On what river is Quebec situated ? 

220. What is the chief city in Pennsylvania? 

221. Where is Guatemala? and by what other 
name is it known ? 

222. Which is the chief town in Kentucky ? 

223. On what ocean is California situated ? 

ON THE MAP AND DESCRIPTION OF SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

224. Which is theprincipal river in South America? 

225. Whether are the Andes nearest to the 
eastern or western coast ? 

226. By what straits is Terra del Fuego separated 
from the continent ? 

"227. What an^ the principal sea-ports in Chili ? 

228. Where are the chief silver mines in Peru ? 

229. Whicli is the highest of the Andes ? 

230. Which is the most remarkable volcano in 
South America? 

231. What is the capital of La Plata? 

232. Wliat mines does Brazil contain ? 

233. Does Spain possess now any territory in 
South America? 

234*. What form of government have her former 
colonies adopted? 

235. W^hat settlements does Britain possess in 
Guiana ? 
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236. What is the capital of Peru ? and what its 
sea-port ? 

287. What great river rolls through Guiana? 

238. What is the name of the most southern part 
of America ? what is reported of its inhabitants ? 

239. What is the capital of Brazil ? 

240. What settlement have the French in G uiana ? 

241. Into what three states has Colombia been 
lately divided ? 

242. What are the principal sea-ports of Co¬ 
lombia ? 

243. By whom was Paraguay till recently go¬ 
verned ? 

244. What name has been lately given to Upper 
Peru ? 

245. When it is noon at Rio Janeiro, what hour 
is it at Lima ? 

246. What is the difference of latitude between 
Caraccas and Buenos Ayres ? 

247. What settlement have the Duttih in Guiana ? 

248. How is Brazil now governed ? 

249. Flow many degrees does South America 
extend south of the equator ? 

250. Suppose a vessel to sail round South Ame¬ 
rica, from Carthagena to Panama, what seas would 
it pass through? 

251. What are the chief ports of Brazil? 

ON THE MAP AND DESCRIPTION OF THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS. 

252. On what river is London situated ? 

253. How many degrees is Edinburgh more 
northerly than London? 

254. Which is the most westerly point of Eng¬ 
land? 

2A5.^A vessel sails from London to Belfast; 
through what seas and straits does she pass ? 
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256. Which is the largest lake in Scotland ? 

257- What hills extend along the borders of 
England and Scotland? 

258. What is the chief scat of the cotton manu¬ 
facture in England ? 

259. On what frith is Edinburgh situated ? 

260. What arc the chief commercial towns in 
England ? 

26L Whore are the English universities? 

262. What is the name of the most northerly 
group of Scottish isles ? 

268. Where are the chief seats of the woollen 
manufacture ? 

261. Where is the chief seat of the earthen ware 
manufacture ? 

265. What are the principal sea-ports in Ire¬ 
land ? 

266. What is the largest river in the north of 
Scotland ? 

267. Which is the highest mountain in Britain ? 

268. What port in Wales is nearest to Ireland ? 

269. Which are the Scottish universities ? 

270. What frith separates Scotland from the 
Orkney islands ? 

‘ 271. What are the chief dock-yards of Eng¬ 
land? 

272. What are the principal rivers of Ireland? 

273. What great city is situated on the Tyne? 

274-. On what river is Glasgow situated ? 

275. What seas does a vessel pass through in 
sailing from Greenock to Dublin ? 

276. Suppose a person to proceed by the most 
direct route from London to Edinburgh, what 
counties will he pass through ? 

277. In what part of Wales is Sw?i,nsea situ¬ 
ated ? 

278. What is tlie chief manufacture of Ireland ? 


11 
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Qtiestions and JBxercises, Sfc. 

279. In proceeding from London to Holj^head, 
what counties are passed through ? 

280. How many degrees is Lerwick north of 
Edinburgh ? 

281. What counties are passed in the direct route 
from Edinburgh to Aberdeen ? 

282. On what river is Gloucester situated ? 

283. Of what religion are the bulk of the Irish ? 

284. What are the chief mountains in Cumber¬ 
land? 

285. Which is the most easterly point of England? 

286. W’^hat, next to London, is the most p()])ulous 
city in the Britisli emi)ire ? 

287. What is the principal range of mountains ii; 
Scotland ? 

288. On what river is Derry situati^d ? 

289. What are the chief seats of the iron manu- 
facture in England ? 

290. Which are the greatest manufacturing towns 
in Scotland ? 

291. On what river is Perth situated ? 

292. What great city lies at the mouth of tlu 
Severn ? 

293. On wdiat river is Dublin situated? 

294. What port is nearest to tin* French coast? 

295. Into what two parts is Scotland divided ? 

296. In travelling from London to the Land':' 
End, what counties are passed through ? 

297. What is the largest county in England ? 

298. What island is situated in the Irish Sea ? 

299. Which is the highest mountain in Wal^^s ? 

300. What islands are adjoining to Scothu:d ? 

301. Whether is Elgin or luverness the most 
nortlierly ? 

302. What ^vas the population of the United 
Empire in J 841 ? 

303. Is York or Lancaster the more northerly? 
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SO^. How many degrees is Edinburgh north of 
London ? 

305. Wliat islands has Britain near the coast of 
France ^ 

‘’0’>. Wliat islands lie off the west coast of Corn¬ 
wall ? 

307. What are the chief inland watering places 
in England? 

308. What is the chief bathing quarter in Wales? 

309. What is the lanne of the sea between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland? 

310. In what province is the mountain called the 
Peak ? 

311. W’hat are the circumstances that render 

(Ireat Britain so flourishiiig? * 

312. What minerals are found* in Great Bri¬ 
tain ? 


Gl-NEUAL QUESTIONS ON SUBjrCTS TREATED IN 

THIi (UlAMMAB. 

313. Wily is Rome the resort of intelligent tra¬ 
vellers ? 

314-. Into what three political jiarts is Hindoostan 
divided? 

315. What is tlu* character of the Afghans? 

316. Wliat is the article chiefly exjiorted from 
China ? 

317. Wlierein consists the beauty of Venice ? 

318. What is the character of the Germans? 

319. What are the finest wines of France? 

320. There are only three countries which pro¬ 
duce diamonds ; wliich are they ? 

3>21. What is the chief produce of Mexico and 
Peru ? 

322. How are the United States of America go¬ 
verned ? R 2 
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323. Where was the ancient seat of the empire of 
Timur? 

324*. What European nation has recently esta¬ 
blished a bishop at Jerusalem ? 

325. What is the chief manufacture in central 
Africa ? 

326. By what nations is the whale fisliery mostly 
carried on ? 

327. What are the productions of the Spice 

Islands ? • 

328. What nation at present rul(*s in China ? 

329. In what manufacture does I'rancc most 
excel ? 

330. In what part of the globe is the Aurora 
Borealis most frequent ? 

331. In what quarter is the Christian religion 
chiefly established ? 

332. What is Mohammed Ali doing improve 
Egypt ? 

333. What is the capital of tlic Dutch settle¬ 
ments in India ? 

3»34. Eor what are the people of Loo-choo remark¬ 
able? 

335. What eommodilies does Xev/ Zealand fur¬ 
nish ? 

336. Where are pearls chiefly found ? 

337. What commodities do the Portuguese draw 
from eastern Africa ? 

338. Of what class does the population of Russia 
chiefly consist ? 

339. WJiat is a monarchy ? 

340. What is the most populous empire in the 
world ? 

341. Where are the greatest salt mines in the 
world ? 

342. With w’hat commodities do the West Indies 
supply the greatest part of Europe ? 
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343. By what body of men is British India go¬ 
verned ? 

344. Why i*^ Japan so little known ? 

345. What is tlie cause of the decline of the 
Turkish empire? 

346. What great ruined cities are there in Syria? 

347. Why are the villages of Palestine visited ? 

348. What is the nature of a republic? 

349. What are the chief exports from the United 

States ? * 

350. What is the greatest manufacturing country 
in th(i world ? 

351. When were Sweden and Norway united? 

352. W^iat are the two races in the Oriental 

Archipelago ? • 0 

353. For what an* the people of Otaheite re¬ 
markable ? 

354. How have the Sandwich Islands been im¬ 
prove‘d ? 

355. How have the ancient edifices of Nubia 
been consti'ucted ? 

356. V/hat is tin* finest wine of Germany, and 

whence is it obtained? ^ 

357. what atrocious acts liavc the States ol 
Barbary been addicted ? 

358. For wdiat is Florence remarkable? 

359. What is the greatest republic in the world? 

360. How is Rus^^ia governed ? 

361. Vv hat arc the causes of the decline of Spain? 

362. What is remarkable in Athens? 

363. Where are the chief mines of Hungary ? 

364. How did Greece become independent ? 

365. What is the character of the Galla? and 
now do they ornament themselves ? 

366. WJiat people inhabit Houssa, in central 
Africa? and whence did they come ? 

367. In what production does New Holland excel? 
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368. What is tlic chjlracter of Now Zea¬ 
landers ? 

369. Where is the finest coffee grown ? 

370. How has the king of Cocliin*Cliina made 
such great conquests ? 

S71* What do the followers of IJie Lama believe ? 

372. When it is noon at Caleutt^' what hour is it 

at Mexico ? > 

373. How do the Laplanders im,vGff^v<*r tlje show? 

374. To what point has Ihe^slream of emigration 
from England recently turned ? 

375. Whence is opium procure<l ‘t 

376. What was the great empire fornierly esta¬ 
blished in Hindoostaii ? » 

377. Wh^ is the chief product’^^^^roeria? 

378. Sup* se a canal were cut across lhc‘ isthmus 

of Suez, through what seas would sad from 

England to Bombay ? , 

379. What is the character of f ' 

380. Wherein consists the chief we{llth of Sweden? 

,381. Where are the frigid zones situated ? 

382. Into what three classes are Christians di¬ 
vided ? 

383. What continental country is liiost inter- 
sected with railroads ? 

384. What is the colour of the AmcricQin Indians ? 

385. What is the nature of the trade y inds ? 

386. What is the religion of the Birman empire? 

387. How ai*e thii tides occasioned ? 

388. What is peculiar in sea-w^ater ? 

389. What is the nature of the monsoons ? 

390. What is the climate of Terra d(d Fuego? 

391. Why is the heat temperate in islands? 

392. How near tjid Captain Weddell approach 
the South Pole ? 

393. What is the climate on the top of high 
mountains, even under the equator? 
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^594. WlitiA nation works tlic gold mines of Bor¬ 
neo ? 

395. Where does the Mahoiiiftiodan religion pre¬ 
vail?. 

396. How far does the torrid zone extend ? 

397. W'hcre is the greatest cod fishery in tlic 

‘3^. What ndigion do tlic Hindoos profi’ss ? 

399,..^ *to what wicked actions does superstition 

promjtlrlliem ? 

400. In what country does it scarcely ever rain ? 

40].'lO’W'hat are the most remarkable jiublic w^orks 
in China ? 

402. Whoi is the character of the Kirghises? 

403. What is the literary character of the Per- 
siaiis r ’ < ' 

401-. In what city is the tomb of Mahonii't? 

405. Wlip.t are the chief pr{)ductioris of Sumatra? 

40G. What is the colour of the Chinese? 

407. What is the situation of the temperate 
zones ? 

40S. Whails the rainy season in Bengal? 

409. W hy is the w est wind usually accompanied 
with rain ? 

410. Wliat is the object of academies? 

411. What is the nature of a despotic govern¬ 
ment? 

412. Were not Holland and Belgium recently 
united ? 

413. What is the name of tlie country discovered 
by Captain Boss ? 

414. What are the chief islands of China ? 

415. What trade is carried on at Sincapore? 

416. What is the religious language of Mahom- 
medan countries ? 

417. What are the chief productions ^ of Turkey 
in Asia ? 
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4*18. To whom does the kingdom of Hanover now 
belong ? , 

419. What arc the chief exports of Spain ? 

420. What group of islands was discovered bv 
Captain Parry ? 

421. What arc the chief islands of Turkey in 
Asia ? 

422. Of what description is the sea to the north 
of Russia ? 

423. In what productions does Italy excel? 

424. What is the chief article furnished by Nor¬ 
way ? 

425. What is the chief produce of Cornwall ? 

426. How' do the people of tiie Marquesas dis¬ 
figure their persons ? 

427. W^hat is the nature of the winds called 
Solanos ? 

428. What commodities does Russia ex])oi-t ? 

429. How many English miles is it round the 
globe ? 

430. What number of inhabitants are supposed to 
be on the globe ? 


QUESTIONS 

ON THE NATURE A NO USE OF THE GLOBES. - 

1. What is a globi? 

2. What is an artificial globe ? 

3. W^hat is a tcTn'strial globe ? 

4. What is a celestial globe? 

5. W'liat is the true* figure of the earth ? 

6. What is its equatorial dimneter ? 

7. What is the polai* diameter ? 

8. What is the proportion of tlie two diameters ? 

9. What sciencts an; the artificial globes de¬ 
signed to illustrate? 
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Que. 9 !ioiis on the Ijse of the Globes. 

l(). VVli.'it is the axis of the earth? 

il. \Vliat does the rotation of the earth on its 
axis produce with regard to the h'eavens ? 

] 2. What arc the polos ? 

13. What is the brazen meridian? 

14. How is it divided? 

15. Wliat is a great circle? 

16. What is a small circle ? 

17. Into how inaii}^ degrees is every circle 
(wliethcr great or small) supposed to be divided ? 

18. How is a degree subdivided? 

19. By what marks arc degrees and the minor 
divisions distinguished ? 

20. What is a hemisphere ? 

21. What is the equator? 

22. Into what does it divide the globe ? 

23. What is it called, in reference to the hea¬ 
vens ? 

2 k What is a meridian ? 

25. What numl>er of meridians are commonlv 
delineated on the globe, and how many degrees of 
th(! equator arc coni])relK‘nded between aii)^ two of 
them ? 

26. What is the first meridian ? 

27. What is the ecliptic? 

2^S, What angle does it make with the equinoc¬ 
tial ? 

29. How is it divided? 

. 30. What are the names of the twelve signs ? 

31. Make the characters by wdiich they are de¬ 
noted. 

32. What is the zodiac ?. 

33. WOiat are the tropics ? 

34. What are the polar circles ? 

35. By what particular name is each distin¬ 
guished ? 

36. Irito how many zones is the surface of the 
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terrestrial globe divided, and what are their 
names ? 

37. What is the breadth oi’the torrid zone? 

38. What is the north ti'inperalc) zone bounded 
by? 

39. How is the south temperate zone bounded? 

40. What is the breadth of each ? 

41. What circle comprehends the north fiigid 
zone, and what the south ? 

42. What is the zenith ? 

43. What is the nadir ? 

44. Wliat is the horizon ? 

4v5. What is the sensible horizon? 

46. What is the rational horizon ? 

47. How is the rational horizon reprosimted ? 

48. Describe tlie circles, and their divi^ioll^, lliat 
are connnonly drawn on the woodtMi liorizon ? 

49. What is the latitude of a jdaco ? 

50. What is the longitude of a place ? 

51. What is the latitude of a celestial body ? 

52. What is the longitude of a celestial body ? 

.53. Which arc the equinoctial points? 

54. Which are the solstitial points? 


HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS. 

English Feet 
aoovt' level 
of St-R. 


Dw^halagiri, highest of the I limalayah . 28.500 

Sorata, highest of the Andes . 2J6'QCr 

Chimborazo, S. America .. 21800 

Volcano of Cotopaxi, Jb. ...... 19500 

Elbiuz, highe.st of Caucasus. 18200 

Mount St. Elias, N. America . ISlOO 

Volcano of Popocatcpec, Mexico..... 18020 

Mount Ararat, Turkey in A.sia . 17500 

Mountain of Potosi, S. America . 16300 

Mont Blanc, highest mountain in Europe . 15680 

Mountains of Geesh, Africa. 15050 














Heights of MourUams, 




above lex;] 
of Sea, ‘ 

Peak of TeneriflTe... 12236 

Highest Peak of Atlas chain, Africa . 11980 

James l^cak, highest of Rocky Mountains. 11700 

Munt Perdu, highest summit of Pyrenees . 11283 

Etna, Sicily . 10963 

Mount Lebanon, Turkey in Asia. 9520 

City of Quito, S. Ai^erica . 9356 

St. Gothard, Switzerland. 9075 

Peak of Lomnitz, highest summit of Carpathians . 8640 

Highest of the Dofrincs, Norway. 8500 

Hospice of Great St. Bernard, the highest inhabited 

ground in Europe. 8040 

Highest Peak of Blue Mountains, Jamaica. 7500 

of Olympus, Turkey in Europe. 6500 

Mount Washington, highest of the Alleghanies. 6500 

Chain of Mount Ida, Turkey in Asia.,. 4960 

Hecla, Iceland *. 4900 

Vesuvius, Italy... 3900 

Table Mountain, Cape of Good Hope. 3582 

Mou ^ Athos, Turkey in Europe . 3353 

i'iie Ghauts, Hindoostan. 3000 

MOUNTAINS IN BRITAIN AND ULELaNIX 

Ben Nevis, the highest iriouiitain in Britain . 43f*0 

Caivngormn, Inveruess-shiie. 4050 

Ben Lawers, Perthshire . 4051 

l>e:i More, Perthshire . 3903 

Schehallien, Perthshire. 3564 

Snowdon, Caernarvonshire . 356& 

Cader Idris, Merionethshire. 3550 

Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, highest mountain in Ireland ... 3404 

Cios-^fell, Cumberland . 3390 

Ih u Lomond, Stirlingshire -. 3262 

(joaMieid, Arr:u) . 25)45 

IjOg.iii hou'.c, highest of Pentlands . 1700 

Highest inhabitf'd ground in Britain, at LeadhiUs. 1564 

Arthur’s .scat, Edinburgh. 810 


The highest of fbo European mountains, 15,000 and 
14,0\)0 l<vt; oi thj Asiatic, 29,000 and 23,000 ; of the Afri* 
(■'in, 13,000 and 1‘JOOO; ami of the American, 25,000 and 
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Latitudes and Longitudes 


LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 

OF 

liEMARKABLE PLACES. 


The Longitudes from the Meridian of Greenwich. 



iMtitude. 

Lon 

gitude. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. . 

sr 

' 9' 

N. 

2'- 

' 6' 

w 

Abo, Finland. . 

60 

27 

N. 

22 

18 

E. 

Aleppo, Turkey in Asia . 

OG 

11 

N. 

37 

10 

E. 

Alexandria, Egypt . 

81 

13 

N. 

29 

55 

E. 

Algiers, Africa . 

3G 

49 

N. 

• > 

5 

E. 

Algoa Bay, Africa . 

34 

1 

S. 

25 

40 

E. 

Amsterdam, Ifolland . 

52 

22 

N. 

4 

53 

E. 

Antwerp, Belgium . 

51 

13 

N. 

4 

24 

E. 

Archangel, Russia in Europe... 

64 

34 

N. 

40 

43 

E. 

Astracan, Russia in Asia . 

46 

21 

N. 

48 

3 

E. 

Athens, Greece . 

37 

58 

N. 

2.3 

46 

E. 

Babelmandeb Capp. 

12 

40 

N. 

43 

31 

E. 

Bahama Isle, Lveayos . 

26 

43 

N. 

78 

56 

W. 

Baltimore, United States .. 

39 

21 

N. 

77 

48 

W. 

Barbadogs, I., Carrihee hlaiids. 

13 

5 

N. 

59 

41 

W. 

Bassora or Basra, Asiatic Turkey 

30 

30 

N. 

47 

.33 

E. 

Batavia, Java... . 

6 

9 

S. 

106 

52 

E. 

Benchy Hoad, England. . 

.•iO 

44 

N. 

0 

15 

E. 

Berlin, Prussia . 

52 

32 

N. 

13 

22 

E. 

Bermudas Isles, Atlantic Ocean. 

32 

22 

N. 

64 

30 

W. 

Bombay, Hindostav . 

18 

54 

N. 

72 

56 

K. 

Bordeaux, France . 

44 

50 

N. 

0 

34 

W. 

Boston, Uttited States . 

42 

22 

N. 

70 

59 

W. 

Breslau, Silicia . 

51 

6 

N. 

17 

2 

E. 

Brest, France,-. ... 

48 

23 

N. 

4 

29 

W. 

Brighton, Sussex^ England . 

50 

50 

N. 

0 

8 

W. 

Bristol, Gloucestershire^ England 

51 

27 

N. 

2 

35 

W. 

Brussels, Belgium . 

50 

51 

N. 

4 

22 

E. 

Buenos-Ayres, La Plata . 

34 

37 

S. 

58 

24 

W. 

Cairo, Egypt.-.. . 

30 

2 

N. 

31 

19 

E. 

Cadiz, Spain . 

36 

32 

N. 

6 

17 

W. 

Calais, Fiance . 

50 

57 

N. 

1 

51 

E. 

Calcutta, Bengal, India . 

22 

34 

N. 

8S 

26 

E. 

Cambritig*', England . 

52 

13 

N. 

0 

oJ 
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of Remarkable Places, 


Latitude. 

Canary Isles, Atlantic Ocean*.., 28“KV N. 

Canton, China . 23 8 N. 

Cape St. Augustin, S. America 8 23 S. 
Cape Blanco, W. Coast, Africa 20 47 N. 

Cape Carmel, Syria . 52 51 N. 

Cape Clear, Ireland. . 51 25 N. 

Cape Comorin, India . 8 5 N. 

Cape Farewell, Greenland . 59 42 N. 

Cape Horn, Tierra del Fuego... 55 58 S. 

Cape of Good Hope, Africa . 34 29 S. 

Caraccas, Colombia, S. Amer. ... 10 31 N. 

Carthagciia, S'. America . 10 25 M. 

Charlestown, United States . 32 43 N. 

Cheltenham, (7/otteester, England 51 54 N. 

Constsvntinopli?, Turhey . 41 1 N. 

Copenhagen, Denmark . 55 41 N. 

Corinth, Greece . 37 58 N. 

Cork (Cove), Ireland. . 51 52 N. 

Cracow, Poland.. . 50 4 N. 

Hantzic, Prussia . 54 21 N. 

Delhi, India . 28 37 N. 

Dover, Kent, England . 51 8 N. 

Dublin, Ireland . 53 23 N. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. . 55 57 N. 

Ferro, Canary Isles . 27 45 N. 

Finisterre Cape, Spain . 42 54 N. 

Florence, Italy . 43 47 N. 

Foreland, Nt>rth, Kent, England 51 22 N, 

Geneva, Switzerland . 46 12 N. 

Genoa, Italy . 44 25 N. 

Gibraltar, Spain . 36 7 N, 

Glasgow, Scotland . 55 52 N. 

Goa, Hmdostan . 15 30 N. 

Gottingen, Germany . 51 32 N. 

Greenwich, Kent, Enyhnd . 51 29 N. 

Hague, Holland. . 52 3 N. 

Hakluyt’s Head, Greenland . 79 45 N. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia . 44 44 N. 

Hamburg, Germany . 53 33 N. 

Havannah, Cuba . 23 9 N. 

Helena, St., Atlantic Ocean...... 15 55 S. 

Jena, Germany . 50 56 N. 

Jerusalem, Syria ... 31 ^18 N. 


Longitude. 
l.G“31' W. 
113 3 E. 

34 56 W. 

17 2 W. 

35 0 E. 
9 29 W. 

77 44 E. 
45 16 W. 
67 21 W. 

18 23 E. 

67 5 W. 

75 30 W. 
79 52 W. 

2 4 W. 

28 55 E. 
12 35 E. 
23 28 E. 

8 7 W. 

19 57 E. 
18 38 E. 
77 40 E. 

1 19 E. 
6 20 W. 

3 11 AV. 
18 O W. 

9 16 W. 
11 16 E. 

1 27 E. 
6 10 E. 

8 58 E. 
5 22 W. 

4 16 W. 
73 53 E. 

9 56 E. 
0 0 * 

4 19 E. 
9 15 E. 

63 36 W. 

9 59 E. 
82 24 W. 

5 43 W 
11 37 E. 
35 20 E. 
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Latitude. 

Irkoutsk, Siberia . 52'^!7' N. 

Ispahan, Persia . 32 25 N. 

Land’s Lnd, Comwally England 50 4 N. 

Legliorn, Italy . 43 33 N. 

Leipsic, Germany . 51 20 N. 

Liege, Belgium . 50 39 N. 

Lima, Peru, S. America . 12 3 S. 

Lisbon, Portugal. . 38 42 N. > 

Liverpool, Lancashire^ England 53 24 N. 
Lizard Point, Comwally England 49 58 N. 

London (St. Paul’s). 51 31 N. 

Lyons, France,.... . 45 46 N. 

Madras, India . 13 4 N. 

Madrid, Spain . 40 25 N. « 

Malacca, city, India . 2 12 N. 

Malta (Valetta), Mediterranean 35 53 N. 

Manchester, Layicashire . 53 29 N. 

Manilla, Luconia Is . 14 36 N. 

Marseilles, France . 43 18 N. 

Mauritius, 1., Indian Ocean . 20 10 S. 

Mexico, MexicOy N. America.,.. 19 26 N. 

Milan, Italy . 45 28 S. 

Mississippi, mouth of,iV,j4merica 29 6 N. 

Montreal, Lower Canada . 45 31 N. 

Morocco, Afnca . 31 37 N. 

Moscow, Jiussia . 55 46 N. 

Nankin, China. . 32 5 N. 

Naples, Italy . 40 50 N. < 

Newcastle, Northurhherland . 55 2 N. 

New Orleans, Umted^Sialcs . 29 58 N. 

New York, TJnUed States......... 40 41 N. 

North Cape, Ijupland . 71 10 N. 

Norwich, ISorfolky Eu'gland. . 52 37 N. 

Odessa, Jiussia in Emopc . 46 29 N. 

Oporto, PorivyaJ . 41 9 N. 

Orkney Is., N. E. ewiX. Scotland 59 22 N. 

Otiihcite, Sandwich Isles . 17 25) S. 

Oxford, England. . 51 46 N. 

Paris, Capital of France . 4*8 50 N. 

iV-kin, Capita! of China . 39 54 N. 

Petersburg, St., Cap. of Russia 59 56 N. 

Piulatlelphia, Uni'at Sittles . 39 57 N. 

Phill'p'/ Island, Sovthern Ocean 16 24 S. 


Lonr/itnde. 
104°11'E. 
51 50 E. 
5 41 W. 
10 16 E. 
12 22 E. 
5 31 E. 
76 55 W. 
... 9 8 W. 
2 58 IK. 
5 11 IV. 
0 5JW. 

4 49 E. 
80 22 E. 
•"3 42 W. 
102 15 E. 

14 31 E. 
2 14 W. 
120 58 E. 

5 22 E. 

57 29 E. 
99 5 W. 

9 11 E. 

89 8 VV. 

73 35 W. 

7 36 W. 
37 33 E. 

118 47 E. 

• 14 16 E. 

1 31 W. 

90 8 \V. 

74 5 W. 

26 1 E. 

1 14 E. 
30 43 E. 

8 37 W. 

2 22 W. 
149 30 W. 

1 15 W. 

2 20 E. 
116 28 E. 

30 19 E. 

75 n W. 
143 57 \V. 
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of Semarkable Places. 


I.atiturle. 

PlyinoLilh, Devonshire .. N. 

Pori Jticksoii, A"'?i> S, IVa/esL... 3S 52 S. 

Port jioyiil, Jamaicii . 17 55 N. 

Portsiru)iitli,//a/«/w/n’re,/^nr/^artrf 50 48 N. 

Pra/:;uc, Bohemia^ Germany . 50 5 N. 

Princellej;ent’sBny,y/rt^'7?’5 N. 

Q,ut’l>cc, Lower Cnnutla . 4^'\r7 N. 

Quito, Peru., S. America .. O 13 S. 

Revel, Russia . 51) 26 N. 

Riga, Russia . 56 57 N. 

Rio Jaiu‘iro, Brazil . 22 53 S. 

Romo, Itahj . 41 54 N. 

Rotterdam, Holland . 51 55 N. 

Sierra Leone, W. of A frica . 8 31 N. 

Siiieapore, Past Indies . 1 12 N. 

St A/»nes, Scilli/ Isles . 49 54 N. 

St. Vincent, Ciipe. Portuyal . 37 13 N. 

Smyrna, Turhei/ in Asia .. 38 25 N. 

Stockholm, Su'fdcn.... . 59 21 N. 

Suez, in Eaypt . 30 1 N.* 

Syiacuse, Sicily . 37 3 N. 

i enerilli*, I., Canary Isles . 28 17 N. 

'loholsk, R'l'^sia in Asia .. 58 12 N, 

Toulon, Fm?<cc....^. 43 7 N. 

Trafal^ai, Cape, Spain . 36 10 N, 

Trrpoii, Badiorry . 32 54 

1 unis, linrbary . 36 48 N. 

Turin, Iltily . 45 4 N. 

Venice, Itahj . 45 26 N. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico . 19 12 N. 

Verde, Africa . 14 54 N. 

^’^^enna, Capital of Ausiria ...... 48 13 N. 

Upsal, Sweden . 59 52 N. 

Uraniburf;, Denmark . 55 .51 N. 

Utrecht, Holland . 52 45 N. 

Poland . 52 14 N. , 

"Washinprton, United States . 38 55 N, 

Yarmouth, Norfolk . 52 37 N. 

Y^ork, England . 53 58 N. 


Longitude. 

40 7/ 

151 17 E. 
76 49 W. 
1 6 W. 

14 25 E. 

65 0 W. 

71 10 W. 
78 45 W. 
24 42 E. 
24 8 E. 

43 S W. 

12 30 E. 

4 29 E. 

13 18 E- 
103 30 E, 

a 19 W. 
9 1 W. 

27 6 E. 

18 4 E. 

32 28 E. 

15 16* E. 

16 40 W. 
68 6 E. 

5 56 E. 

6 1 W. 

13 12 E. 
10 11 E. 

7 40 E. 

12 21 E. 
96 9 W. 

• 17 31 W. 

16 23 E. 

17 39 E. 
J2 43 E. 

5 7 E. 

*^1 3 E. 

76 59 W. 
1 44 E. 
1 5 W. 


»7 


S 
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A VOCABULARY 

oy 

NAMES OF PLACETS, 


DIVIDED AND ArCENTF.D 

la the wiiy in which they are usually prottounced. 


\^TUK Tutor will consult the advantage of his pupil hy causing 
him to read over a column of this table every day ; ovj if his aye 
permit^ the whole may be very usefully committejl to memori/y at 
the rate of six or eight words a day. IVhefi not othenmse ex¬ 
pressed, the letters are understood to possess the ordinary powers 
of the Jinglish language ; and the divisions of the ivords, and 
marks of accentuation, are similar to those which arc used in 
Mavor's and other standard SpeUing-hooks» Syllables which arc 
dropped in pronunciation are enclosed within a parenthesis,^ 

A;i'l-borg; a city of Jutland, in Denmark. 

Aar^-huu'j; a city of Jutland, in Denmark. 

Ab-be-vjlle, a large city in the north of France. 

Alver-dc'cn ; a large town and lmi^ersity in ticolland. 

A-bo; the chief city in Swedish Finland, ceded to Russia. 
A-boiik-ir'; a port N. W. of Egj'pt. 

Ab-ys-si'n-i-a, or Ha-besli; a l.xrge kingdom of eastern Africa. 
Ac-a-pu1-co; a sea-port of Mexico, on the Pacific Ocean. 
A-cha-i-a; district of Ancient Greece, in which stood Co¬ 
rinth and Sycion. 

Ach' -een ; the capital of Sumatra. 

A-da-na; a city of Asia Minor, capital of a pachalic. . 

A^-cre ; a celebrated sea-port in Palestine. 

Ad-ri-twio-pic; the second city in European Turkey. 
Af-ghan-ist-an; a mountainous country east of Persia. 

Af-ri-ca a large hut uncivilised quarter of the globe. 
A-ga'-des ; a city and capital of Ashen, in Central Africa* 
Ag-ger-hu'us ; the most extensive province in Norway. 
A'-gin-court; a village in France, where the English gained 
a fiimous victory in HI5. 

A'-gra; a province and great city of northern Hindoostan. 
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Aix-la-Cliapelle (pron. Ai-lali-sl»a-pe'l) ; a city of Prussia, 
famous for its baths. 

Aj-mcie; a large province and ancient city in Ilindoostan* 

Al-ba'-ni-a ; a province of European 'I'urivey. 

Af-ba-ny ; a city in the State of New York. 

Al-can-t|[||a a town in Kstremadura. 

Al'-der-TW^; a British Island in the English Channel. 

A-len-te'-jo ; a province of Portugal. 

Al^-go-a; a bay east of the Cape of Good Hope, near uhich 
is a Britisli colony. 

A-le-o^l-tian isles; a range in the northern Pacific, between 
Asia and North America. 

A-lefp-po; a great trading city, the capital of Syria. 

AUes-sa'ii'dri-a; ii strong town of Piedmont, in Itulv. 

AUx-a h-dri-a; the chief port and ancient capital of JCgvpt. 

Al-ge-si -ra; a district of Asiatic Turkey, between the Eu* 
phfa'tes and Tigris. 

Al-ge-zi-ras ; a town of Spain, near Gibraltar. 

Al-gi'-ers (pron. Al-gc^-ers) ; a country and sea-port of Bar- 
bary, now subject to France. 

AF-i-cant; a large sea-port of Spain, on the c£»t coast. 

A1 Ja-ha-bad; a province and large city of British India. 

Al-me'i-da; a strong fortress in Portugal. 

Alps; the highest range of mountains in Europe, dividing 
France from Italy, 6iC. 

Al-sa'ce; a former province of France on the east. 

Al-tai; a great range of mountains in Siberia, very rich in 
mines. 

Alt'-dorf; a handsome town in Switzerland. 

Am'-a-zon, properly Ma-ra-non; a river of South America, 
supposed to be the largest in tlie world. 

Am-ln/y-na ; one of the Molucca islands. 

A-nie'r-i-ca; an extensive continent discovered more than three 
hundi'ed years ago, is divided into North and South. 

Ain'-hcrst town ; lately founded by Britain in tlie Bay of 
Bengal. 

A‘'-mi-cns; a famous city in the north of France. 

A-inuur'; a great river of eastern Tartary. 

Am'-ster-da'm; the commercial capital of the kingdom of 
Holland, and one of the greatest seats of commerce in Europe. 

An-co'-na; a considerable town and district in Roman 
Italy. 

An-da-lu'-si-a; a fine province in the south of Spain. 

An'-da-mans; a range of islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

6 3 
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A'u-des; the Cor-dil-leWas, or chain of the Aiwles, a great 
and very lofty chain of mountains in South America. 
Ai/-dros; an island in the Archipelago. 

An'-gers; a city in the doj)artinent of Maine and Loire. 

An-gle-sey ; the north-west county of North Wales. 

An-go'-la; a country of western Africa. 

An-go'-ra (pron. An-gou'-ra); a city of Natolia, fllTurkey. 
An-jou'; a former province in the north-west of France. 
An-iia'p-o-lis; the i^at of government in Maryland. 

An-nc-cy ; a town of Savoy, in tin* kingdom of Sardinia. 
Ans-pa'ch; a city of Bavaria. 

An-ti'l-Ias; the West Indian Islands: the Greater Autillas 
aie Cuba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto-Rico; the 
Lesser Antillas arc those commonly called the Carihbeo 
Islands, or Windward and Lee^'ard Islands. 

An'-ti-oeli; the ancient metropolis of Syria, now decayed. 
An-ti'-p<i-ros ; a small island in the Grecian Archipelago. 
An'-trim ; a county in the north-cast of Ireland. 

Anl''-wcrp; a large and celebrated sca-j)ort of Belgium. 
Ari-zi-co'; a country of western Africa. 

Ap-en-nines; % chain of mountains running through Italy. 
A-ra-bi-a; a hirge country in tJie south-Vest of Asia. 

Ar'-a-can ; a country west of Ava, belonging to Britain. 

A'-r.il; a lake of Asia, to the east of the C’aspian Sea. 

A-ra-rat; a celebrated and lofty mountain of Aiinenia. 
Ar-beMa; an ancient city of Kurdistan, in Asi.atie 'I’urkey 
Ar-ca'-di-a ; a province of tlie ancient Peloponnesus. 
Arch-a'ii-gel; a considerable city in the north of Russia. 
Ar-chi-pe'l-a-go (pron. Ar-kc-pel-a-go) and A^-gc-ari Sea; the 
islands and sea between Greece and Asia-minor. 

Arc-tic High-lands; a territory in the north of Baffin’s Bay. 
Ar-dc'nnes; a forest of Luxemburg and Belgium, 

Ar-ka'n-sas; a large river and territory in North America. 
Arles ^pron. Arl) ; a large town in the south of France. 
Ar-me-ni-a; a large country divided between Persia and 
Turkey. 

AF-ra-gon; a very extensive province in Spain. 

As-ca-lo'n; a town of Palestine. 

Ash-u'n-tec (pron. Ash-aa'n-te'); a considerable kingdom of 
western Africa. 

'A-si-a; a great continent cast of Europe and Africa, and 
more extensive and fertile tlian either. 

A'-sov, or A'-zopfi; a town in southern Ruaua, on the 
Don. 
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As-plial-ti'-tos, or the Dead Sea; a lake in Pale‘{Une. 

Ab-syr-i-a ; an ancient kingdom of Asia, now Kurdistan, &c. 

As-tni-ca'ii; a great city of Asiatic Russia. 

As-tu'-ri-as; a norlbern pro\incc of Spain. 

A'-thons; a celelirated city of ancient Greece, still tlie capital, 
and with remains of edifices. 

A'-thos; ^higli mountain of northern Greece. 

At'-las; a chain of lofty mountains in nurlhcrn Afiica. 

A'-va ; the name of the principal kingdom of the Birman 
c*inpin‘, also of its capital. 

Au'ck-l.ind Isles; a group to the south of New Zealand, dis- 
coveixd by Ca)>tain Abraham Bristow, in 1800. 

A-ve'r-no; a remarkable lake near Naples, in Italy. 

Au'gs-lmrg(pron Aux-bnrg);a fine city of Ba\aria. 

Av'-ig-non (j^ron. Av-i-nyon); acity in the south of France. 

A'l-ra'nclies (pron. Av-ra'nsh) ; a town in tlv' N. W. of 
F ranee. 

Aus-na'l-ia, or New Holland; the largest island in the world, 
now colonized hy Biitain. 

Au-run-ga-baVl; a city in the Deccan of India. 

Au^-sier-lii/ (pron. Os-ter-Jitz) a small town of IMoravia, 
w’ ] e Napoleon gained a famous victory. 

.\us-trj-a (Os-tre-ii); a province of Germany, wliich gives 
name to the present empire. 

Au-veVgne (pron. O-verne); a former province of I'rance. 

.Az'-a-mor; a small seapoit in IVlorocco. 

A-zo'res; islands in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Por¬ 
tugal. 

A^xum; an ancient and fine city of Abyssinia. 

Ba^bel-man'-deb; a famous strait at the mouth of the lied Sea. 

BaM>y-lou; a celebrated ancient capital, now in ruins. 

Ba'c-tri~a ; an ancient kingdom of Asia, now Balk. 

Ba-da-jo's; a very strong town of Spaiin much contested in 
the late war. 

Ba-da-gry ; a large town of western Africa. 

Ba^-dcii; a grand duchy on the right or eastern liank of the 
Rhine. 

Ba-dri-nath ; a famous shrine in India, near the source of the 
Ganges. 

Baf-fta's Bay; a large gulf between Greenland and North 
America, 

Bag-dad (])ron. Bag-dat); a celebrated city cf Asiatic 
Turkey, on the river 'i’igris. 

Ba-har; a province of Hindoostan, west of Bengal. 
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Ba-hi-a, or St. Sal-va-clor; a great seaport in Brazil. 

Ball-rein ; an island in the Persian Gulf, where there is a great 
pearl fishery. 

Ba'1-bec (pron. Bolbeck); the ancient Heliopolis, in Syria, 
now in ruins. 

Ba'1-ly; an island near Java, in the East Indies. 

Ba'1-ti-more (pron. Bol-te-more); the capital of Maryland, in 
North America. 

Bam-ba'r-ra; a large and fertile country of central Afiica, 
along the Niger. 

Ban-ca; an island near Sumatra, very rich in tin. 

Ban-cock ; the present capital of Siam, on the Mcinam. 
Ba^i-da; the chief of the islands producing nutmeg. 
Ba'n-ga-lore ; a large and strong town of Mysore in Iiulia. 
Ban>tam; a town and district of Java. 

Bar-ba'-does; a rich British island in the West Indies. 
Ba'r-ba-ry; the northern part of Africa, from Jilorocco to 
Tripoli. 

BaV-ca; a barren territory between Tripoli and Egypt. 
Bar-ce-lo'na ; a great trading city of Catalonia in Spain. 
Ba'-sle; a protestant canton and city of Switzerland. 

Bas-so-ra (pron. Bas'-ra); a principal seaport of Turkey, on 
the river Euphrates. 

Ba's-ti-a; the capital of Corsica. 

Ba-ta'-vi-a, in Java; capital of the Dutch Indian settlements. 
Bath ; a fine city, and the most frequented watcring.place in 
England. 

Ba-va'-ri-a; a large kingdom in Germany. 

Ba-yo'nne; a flourishing seaport in the south of France. 
Bcg-hermc ; a warlike, but barbarous st;ite of central Africa. 
Beh-ring’s Strait separates Asia from America in the north. 
Be'-i-ra; a province of Portugal. 

Bel-fa'st; a large commercial town in the north of Ireland, 
Be'l-gi-um ; a recently formed kingdom lying between France 
and Holland. 

Bel-gra'de; a celebrated and strong town of Servia, in Turkey. 
Be-il-go-rod, or A-ker-man ; a town of Bessarabia. 
Be-loo^-chi-sta'n ; an extensive country of eastern Persia. 
Be-na^res; a very ancient and populous city of British India. 
Ben-coo^-len; a town in Sumatra, ceded by Britaii) to Holland. 
Bewilder ; a town of Bessarabia, now belonging to Russia. 
Be-ne-vc^n-to ; u city of Naples, belonging to the Pope. 
Bengal; a large province of Hindoostan, watered by the 
Ganges. 
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Ue'-iiin ; a country and large town of western Africa, on a- 
branch of the Niger. It is also a c(*lebrate(i gulf or bight. 
Bc-re'-zl-na ; a river of Russian Lithuania. 

IJe'r-gen ; a seaport town of Norway. 

13c'i-gen ; the Dutch name of tl»e town of Mons. 
Be'r-gen-op-/ooin ; a strong town of North Brabant. 

Rcr-li'n ; a fine city, the capital of Prussia. 

Ber-niu'-das ; British islands near the AinericMii coast. 

Berne ; tlic chief canton and city of Switzoland. 

Bes-sa-ra'l)ia; a province of Russia, conqiiered from Turkey. 
Be'th-le-hcm (pron. Be'th-lem); a village of Palestine, fa¬ 
mous as the place of our Saviour’s nativity. 

Bil-l)o'-a; the capital of Biscay, in Spain. 

Bil-dul-ge-ri'd (properly Bled-el-je-rede) ; a territory of 
northern Africa, abounding in dates. 

Bir ^^^)ron. Beer) ; a town of Diarbckr, on the Euphrates. 
Bfnningham; a very large town of England, the chief seat 
of the ^irdwarc manufacture. 

Bi^s-eay ^lis-key); a province in the norih of Spain. 
Bis-na-gaV; a city of southern Hindostan. 

Bi-thy'rj-i-a; an ancient province in the north pf Asia Minor. 
Blanc,.Mont; the highest mountain of Enroj)e, in Savoy. 
Ble’Ji-lieim (pron. Ble'ii hem); a village in Bavaria, cele¬ 
brated for a victory gained there by tlie Britisli in 1704. 
Blois; an ancient .and famous city of Fianc(‘, on the Loire. 
Boc^-Lon ; an island of the Oriental Archipelago. 

Bo-go'-ta, Santa b’e de ; the capital of Colombia. 

Bo-he'-mi-a; a German kingdom, part of the Austrian em- 
pire. 

Bois-Ie-Diic ; a town in Dutch Brabant. 

Bo-ja-do'r (pron. Bo-ya-dor); a cape on the West of Africa. 
Bok-lui'-ra ; a large country and city of Independent Tartary. 
Bo-lo’g-na (pron. Bo-lo-nya); a duchy in Roman Italy. 
Bo'l-ton ; a gieat manufacturing town, in Lancashire. 
Boin-ba'y; a British city and presidency in Hindostan. 

Bon -ny ; a large seaport in Africa, at the mouth of the Niger. 
Bof/-thi-a; a large territory and tract in Noith Ameidca, dii^ 
covered by Capt. Ross. 

Bo'r-deaux (pron. Boor-do) ; a great commercial town in the 
west of France. 

Bor-go'o; a large country of interior Africa, comprising eight 
kingdoms. 

BoV-ne-o ; a great island of southern Asia. 

Bofr-nou; a kingdom in the interior of Africa. 
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Bo-ro-di'-no ; a villa^^e in Bussia, where a great battle was 
fought by Napoleon. 

Bo's-ni-a ; a province of European Turkey. 

Bos-ton ; the capiUil of the State of Massachiisets, in North 
Aiiieiiea. 

Bo'th-ni*a; a subdivision of western Finland. 

Bo-\ines (pron. Bo-vc'ne); a town in the southern Nether¬ 
lands, where a great battle was fought. 

Bo'u-lognc (pron. Boo-loyne) ; a seaport in the north of 
France. 

Bo'ur-bon; an island in the Indian Sea, belonging to France. 

Bo'us-sa; a country and city on the Niger, where Mungo 
Park was killed. 

Bou-ta'n ; a country in the north of Hindoostan. 

Bra-ha'nt, North ; a province of the kingdom of Holland, 

Bra-ba'nt, South; a province of Belgium, containing the 
ca])ital. 

Bra-ga'n-za ; a considerable town in the north of l\)rliig.i!. 

Bran-dcn-buig ; a province of Prussia. ^ 

Brass; a port of western Africa, at the mouth of the Niger. 

Braz-i^I; a vagt country in South America, once belonging to 
l*ortugal, but now separated from it, 

Bre^-da ; a large and strong town, capital of Dutch Brabant. 

Bre'-men ; a duchy in the kingdom of H.tnover; also an in¬ 
dependent eominercial city. 

Bre's Ian ; a duchy ai\d large city of Silesia, in Prussia. 

Brest; the cluef naval arsenal of France, on the Atlantic, 

Bre-tagne (pron. Bri't-ta-ny) ; a former jirovincc of France, 
on tij(* west. 

Bre'-ton, (\ipe; an island in the Gulf of St. I.awrcnee. 

Biight-he'lm-stoiie (now wTitten and pron. Bri^gh-ton) ; a fa¬ 
mous sea-bathing place in Sussex. 

Bn's-tol ; a great commercial city in the west of England. 

Bri't-.'iin ; a general name given to the largest of the British 
Islands, including England, Wales, and Scotland. 

Bruges (pron. Bruge); a city of Belgium. 

Bruns-wick ; a duchy and city in the north of Germany. 

Bru's-scls; the capital city of Belgium. 

Bu'da ; a city of Hungary, on the Danid)e. 

Bu'-en-os Ayres; the capital of La Plata, in South America. 

Bul-ga'-ria; a large ]irovince of Turkey, south of tlie Danube. 

Bu'r-giin-dy ; a district of France, famous for its wines. 

By-za'n-tiiim ; an ancient city, now Constantinople. 

Caen (jiron. Cann) ; an ancient town of Normandy. 
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Ca-bu'l (pron. Cau-bu'l) ; a kingdom of Eastern Persia, bor¬ 
dering on llindoostan. ' 

Ca'-diz ; the greatest commercial town of Spain, on the south¬ 
west. 

Cuf-fia'-ri-a ; a country of southern Africa, east of the colony 
of Good Hope. 

Cag-h-a'-n ; the chief city in the island of Sardinia. 

C:ii-ro (pron. Ka-ee'-ro) ; the modern capital of lOgypt. 
Cal-a-bar, Old and New'; jiorts in Africa, on brandies of the 
Niger. 

('al-a'-bria ; the southern province of Na])les. 

Ca^-lais ; a seaport ot Vrance, where English travellers usually 
land. 

Cal-cu't-ta ; the capital of the English empire in India. 
Ca-le-do'^-ni-a, New ; a large island in the Soutli Sea. 
Cal-I-cut; .1 kingdom in the S. W. of llindoostan. 
C-il-i-ro^r-ni-a; a peninsula of Spanish North America. 
Cal-la'-t); the port of Lima, in Peru. 

CaUmar; a seaport town of Sweden, on the llaltic. 

O'^l-va-ry ; the mountain of crucifixion, in Jerusalem. 
Cara-ba'y ; a fine town in the N. W. of Hindoosian. 
Cain-oo'-di-a; a kingdom of Asia, subject to Cochin-Chliut. 
Cain-hra'y ; a large and celebrated city of French Flanders. 
Cam-bridge; a town and university in England. 

Cam-pa'g-na di Uo-ma ; the territory round Home. 
Caiii-pe-ehy ; a hay and lenitory in New' Spain. 

Ca'n-a-da; a large country in British North America. 
Ca-na-ru ; a district on the coast of IMalabar. 

Can-da-lia^'; a jirovmce and city of (^ahul. 

Ca'n-ter-hury; an ancient city of England, wdth a tine ca- 
tliedral. 

Can-ton ; the chief commercial city in China. 

Cape-'i’own ; the town of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Veide Islands; a group on the eastern side of the At- 
biiit lc Ocean, belonging to Portugal. 

Ca-ra^c-c.is ; a country and large- city of South America. 
Ca-ra-m I'-’ii-a; a 'province in the south of Asi.i lUiuor. 
Ca'r-Iisie; an ancient and considerable city in tliu north of 
England. 

<Vr-lo-&tadt(pion. Ca'^rl-stat); the capital of Austiian Croatia. 
CVils-rii-lie ; the seat of government in the Grand Duchy of 
Eadcii. 

Car-ma'-ni-a ; a pnnince of Persia, now Kerman. 

Car-ni-o'-la ; a prii\mce of the Austiian enri'iie. 
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Ca-ro-li'-na, North and South; two States in North America. 

Car>pa^-thi-aii Mountains; a chaiif dividing Hungary from 
Poland. 

Car-tha-ge'-na; a large and ancient seaport in Spain; also 
another in Colomhia. 

Ca'sh-gar; the capital of Chinese Tartary. 

Cash-mere; a country and city in India, now forming part of 
Afghanistan. 

Ca\-])i-an ; a great inland sea in the west of Asia. 

Cas-ti'le (pron. Cas-te'le), Old and New; ancient kingdoms it» 
Spain. 

Cat-a-lo'-ni-a; a considerable province in Spain to tlic nortli- 
cast. 

Ca'u-ca-sus; a chain of mountains between ilie BL'Jck Sea and 
the Caspian. 

Cay-c'nnc; a l^rench settlement in G uyana. 

Ce'l-c-bcs; a large island of the Oriental Archipelago. 

Ceph-a-lo-ivi'a (pron. Cljcf-a-lo-ni'a); one of the seven Ionian 
Islands. 

Cey-lohi (Selon); a large island in the East Indies, subject 
to Great Britain. 

Chal-da^-a (Kal-do-a); an ancient kingdom, part of Babylon. 

ChadUcut (Kal-le-cut); the present capital of Tigre, in 
Abyssinia. 

Cliahn-pagne (pron. Shain-palne); a province of Fr:ince, 
famous for its wines. 

Chaii-der-na-gu'r; a French settlement in Bengal, 

Che^r-bourg (pron. She'r-burg); a strong seaport of France. 

Che'r-zon (pron. Ke'r-son); a government and city of Rus¬ 
sia, near the Black Sea. 

Che's-tcr; an ancient and large city in the west of England. 

Chi'-U (pron. Chee'-le) ; a republic on the south-west of South 
America. 

Chihn-bo-ra-zo; a mountain in South America, long supposed 
the highest in the world. 

Clii^-na; a very extensive and populous empire in Asia. 

Chit-tori/ ; a largo and ancient city of Ajincre, in India. 

Cho^c-zira, or Khotim; a Russian town in Moldavia. 

Cho-ra-zahi; an extensive province in the north-cast of 
Persia, 

Chris-ti-a'-ni-a; the capital of Norway. 

(^In-eihi-na-ti; a flourishing town, the largest in Ohio, and in 
the western States of America. 

Cir-cafs-si-u; a coimtiy of Asia, tiibutavy to Russia. 
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•Co-burg; a duchy and town of Germany. 

Co-chin>Chi^-na; a kii^ldom of eastern Asi.*!, which now holds 
sway over Cambodia, Tonquin, and Tsiainpa. 

Co-i'm-bra ; a city of Portugal, with a university. 

Co-lo'gne (pron. Co-lo'yne); a city in the Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia. 

Co-lo'm-bi-a; a republican stale in the north of South Ame¬ 
rica, now divided into New Greriadii, Venezuela, and the 
Equador. 

Co-lu'm-bi-a, the; a large river of North America, running 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Co-lu'm-bi-a; a district of the United States, containing Wash¬ 
ington, the capital. 

Cobi-go; a kingdom in western Africa. 

Con'-nought; the western ])rovincc of Ireland. 

Con-ne'c-ti-cut; one of the States of New England. 
Con-.stan-ti-no'-ple ; a great city, the capital of Turkey iu 
Europe. 

Co-pen-ha'-gon ; the capital of Denmark. 

Cor-cy'-ra; an ancient island, now Corfu. 

Cor-do'-va; an ancient kingdom and city in Spain, with a 
splendid cathedral. 

Cor-iu'; the ancient Corcyrn, an island and city, capital of tlie 
Ionian republic. 

Cor'-intli; a very ancient town of the Moroa, now decayed. 
Cork; a county and great seaport in the south of Ireland. 
Co'rnwall; a county of England, famous for its tin. 
Co-ro-ina'n-del; the eastern coast of the Deccan, in India. 
Co'r-si-ca; an island in the Mediterranean, now French. 
Cor*to^>na: an ancient town in Tuscany. 

Co-ruhi-na; a noted seaport in the north of Spain. 

Cra'-cow; a small free city and territory of Poland. 
Cre-mo'-na; an ancient town of Milan in Italy. 

Cre's-sy ; a village of France, famous for the battle of 131G. 
Oo'n-.stadt; a large town, the port of Petersburgh. 

Cu'-ba; the largest island in the W^cst Indies, belonging to 
Spain. 

Cu'-ma-na; a large city of Colombia, in South America. 
Cuz-co; a large city, the ancient capital of Peru. 

C/-cla-dcs; small islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 

Cy-prus; a large and fertile island in the Levant. 

Da-bul ; a town on the const of Malabar, in India. 

Dac-Cti; a city of Rengal, famotis for its muslins. 
l)a'-cl-a; an ancient country, now Transylvania. 
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Da<ghe-sta^n; a province of Russia in Asia, on the Caspian. 
Da-bo'-mcy; a powerful but barl^ari^j^ kingdom in western 
Africa. 

Da-le-ca'r4i-a; a northern province of Sweden. 

Da^tn-be-a; a great lake and district of Abyssinia. 

Da-mi-ct-ta; a considerable seaport of Egypt, on a branch of 
the Nile. 

Da'nt-zic; a great commercial town in Prussian Poland, at the 
mouth of the Vistula. 

Da'n-iibe; tlie largest river in Europe, flowing tlirough Ger¬ 
many and Turkey, and falling into .the Rlack Sea, 
Dar-da-ncMles; two ancient castles, protecting the Rosphorus, 
or Strait of Constantinople. 

Da'r-fur; a large but rude kingdom of interior Africa. 
Da'-ri-en; a narrow isthmus connecting N. and S. America. 
Dau'-phi-ny ; a mountainous province in tlie South of Kiance- 
Occ-can ; tlic Peninsula, or southern part, of Hindoostan. 
De-la-ware; a great river, and one of the States of North 
America. 

DcM-hi; a province and great capital of northern Iiind(K>stan. 
De^-los; an island in the Archipelago. 

De'l-ta ; the northern part of Egypt, intersected by branches 
of the Nile. 

De-rae-ra'-ra ; a rich British settlement on (he coast of (uilana. 
De'n-mark ; a small kingdom of ijprthern Europe. 

Dcr-by; a tine town of England, with flourishing m.m»ifaftm es. 
Deux-Pouts (Zwei-Briicken); a town on the Rhine. 
Di-ar-be'-kir; a mountainous province of Asiatic Turktn. 
Dieppe (pron. Dee-eppe); a seaport in the north of France. 
Di'-jon; a large city of France, capital of Burguiuly. 

Di-u; an island and town of Guzarat, belonging to Portugal. 
Do-mi'n-go, St.; a large West India island, now ILiyti. 
Do-min-i'-ca; a British ksland in the West Indies. 

Don, or Ta-na'-is; a great river, running ii'to the Black Sea. 
Don-go^-la; a kingdom and t>vx) towns in Nubia. 

Do'r-drecht (pron. Dor-dreckt); a trading toAvu in Holland. 

It is more usually called Dort, 

Dou^-ro; a large river flowing through Spain and PortugaL 
Do'-ver; a port of England. 

Dre's-don ; the capital of the kingdom of Saxony. 

Dro'n-tliciin ; a city of Norway, towards the noith. 

Dn'o-lin ; the capital of Ireland. 

Dun-dee ; a great coniinercird town in Scotland, 

Didn-ki.k ; a seaport in the north of France. 
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T)u'r-liam; a handsome city ih the north of England. 
Du^s>sL‘]-clorf; a hatuls^ne town in the Rhenish provinces of 
I’russiu. 

Dwi' na ; two considerable rivers of Russia. 
l'y-])oe ; a great trading city of Africa, on the Niger. 

E'-hro; a large river in the cast of Spain. 

Ed'-in-bnrgb ; the capital of Scotland. 

E^-gypt ; an ancient kingdom of Africa, form ily a province 
of Turkey, but now subject to Mohannnod Ah. 
an island on the coast of Tuscany. 

EKbe (yiuin. Elbj; a large river of Germany. 

]lil-c-p)u/n-ta; an island near Bombay, with rcniai k.ililc ."u.'i- 
quities 

El-si-iio! (‘. a seaport of Denmark, cominandiiig the Sound, 

EnAien ; the ynincipal seaport of Hanover- 

EngMand ; the southern part of Great Britain, eontiiinii.g '1'' 


counties. 

Fi-o-li-.m Isles ; a volcanic cluster to the north of Sicily. 
E-])j'-njs; an ancient country, now part o][' Eiuopenn Turkey, 
Er'-fuit; the capital of Thuringia, in Prussian Savony, 

E-ri-e; a large lake in North America. 

E-ri-v.Vn (pron. E-ri-va'un} ; a town and piovincc of Persia. 
El e ; an estensive and beautiful lake in lieland. 

Er-xe-ruin (pron. Er-zc-n/oin); the capital of Arinenia. 
Es-cu'-ri-al; a palace in New Castile, in Spain. 

Es-qui-lna^lx (pron. Ess-ki-na/j; an uncivilised peojile in 
Noriii America and Greenland. 

Es-tie-inu-du'-ra ; a central province of Spain. 

E-thi-o'-pi-a; the ancient name of Nubia and Abyssinki. 
Et‘'-na; a lolty volcanic moiintuiii in Sicily. 

E-tni-ria; the ancient name of Tuscany. 

Eu-phra'-tes; a great river in Asia, which falls into the Persian 
G ulf. 


En-rope; the* smallest qiuutcr of the wcu’ld, but, the mc*st dis¬ 
tinguished for power, aits, and civilisation. 

E'v-icuv (jiroii. Even/) i a large town intheimiihof France, 
E'x-e-ter, a large city, t.he capital of IX'vonshiic. 

Eyeo ; a large town, capital of Yarribti, in centr.d Africa. 

Ears, or Pars; a province in the south of Persia, 

Fas, or Fez ; a province and large city of Morocco. 
Fer-na'n-do Po; a mountainous island in the Gulf of Benin, 
where Britain has lately fbimed a settlement. 

■r' 

Fer-jn'-ra; a fine and ancient city of Italy. 

Fer^-ro; the westernmost of the Canary islands. 

T 2 
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Fe'i-rol; a naval station in the N. W, of Spain. 

Fez-xan; a country of interior Afr^, with a great inland 
trade. 

Fi'n-land ; a northern province of Russia, 

Fla'n-ders, Fast and West; two fine provinces of IJelgium. 
Flor'-cnce; the capital city of Tuscany. 

Flo'-ri-da (pron. Flor'-eda); a state of Noith Ame¬ 
rica. 

Flush-ing; a remarkable seaport of Zealand in Ilollana. 
Fo'-ki-en ; a province in China. 

Fon-la-ra'-bi-a j a small seaport of Biscay, in Spain. 

For-ino'-sa (properly Taiwan); a large island near China. 
For-te-ven-tu-ra; one of the small Canary Islands. 

France; a great and powerful kingdom in Kurope. 

France, Isle of; in the Indian Ocean; now the Mauritius. 
F^rahik-fort; an independent city on the river Mayne, in (ier- 
niany; also one on the Oder, in Ihussia. 

Fre'cl-cr-icks-burg; a considerable town in Norway. 

Frc cl-er-ick-town ; the capital of New BrurisMdck, in North 
America. 

Frci-bcrg; a town of Saxony, celebrated f<»r its mines. 
Frey-burg (pron. I'ry'-burg); a town in the duchy of Baden, 
formerly the capital of the Brisgau. 

Fri'-hurg (])ron. Fre^e-hurg) ; one of the Swiss Cantons. 
Friendly Islands; a group of fine islands in the l*acific 
Ocean. 

Frie'.s-land (pron. Fre'ez-land); a province of tlie Dutch 
Netherlands. 

Fri-u'-Ii; a province of Italy, on the north-cast. 
Fron-tig-ni-a'c (}>ron. Fron-tin-ya'c); a town in tlie south of 
France, noted for its wines. 

Fu'nda; a large commercial town on the Tshadda, in central 
Africa. 

Gai. c'-ta ; a celebrated town of Naples. 

Gal-i'-ci-a; a province of Spain, in the north-west. 

Gal-lF-cia; a province of the Austrian empire. 

Ga'1-i-lee ; a country of ancient Palestine. 

Gall, St.; a considerable town in Switzerland. 

Ga'in-bi-a; a great river of Negroland, in western Africa. 
Ga'n-ges; a celebrated river of India. 

Ga's-co-ny; a province of Franee, in the S. W. 

Ga'-za; an ancient town in Palestine. 

Gcl-dcr-land; a province of the Dutch Netherlands. _ 
'^e-ne'-va; a republican canton and city of Switzerland. 
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Ge^n>o-a; once a republic, doav a province of Sardinia. 

George, St.; a strong fort at Madras, in 1 ndia. 

George, St.; the largest of the Bermuda Islands. 

Gc'or-gi-a; a province of Asiatic Russia. 

Ge'or-gi-a; a southern State of Nortli America, 

Gc^or-gi-nn Isles; a large group in the Arctic Ocean, dis¬ 
covered by Captain Parry. 

Ge'r-nia-ny ; a large portion of Europe, divided into many 
states. 

Ghent (pron. Gent or Gang); the chief town in East 
Flanders. 

Ghi'-lan (pron. Gcc'-laiin); a province of western Persia. 

Gib-ral-tar; a strong town and fort in Spain, belonging to 
Great Britain. 

Gi-lo'-lo ; the largest of the Molucca Islands. 

Gir-gen'-ti; a city of Sicily, with line ruins of the ancient 
Agrigentum. 

Gla'-ris ; one of the twentv-two cantons of Switzerland. 

GLi's-gow ; a large and flourishing city in the west of Scot¬ 
land. 

Glatz ; a considerable town in Bohemia. 

Gl V-ces-tcr (pron. Glo's-tcr); a county and city of England. 

Gol-co'n-da ; a province of southern liindoostan. 

Gom-lmVn (pron. Gom-bro'on); a seaport in Persia. 

Go'n-dar ; the capital of Abyssinia. 

Good Hope; a large British colony; the southernmost part o. 
Africa. Its Cape is the soutli-west jioint. 

Go^th-ard, St. ; a high mountain in Switzerland. 

Go't-ten-burg ; the chief commercial town in Sweden. ^ 

Go't-lin-gen ; a town of Hanover, with a &mous university. 

Go^-tha ; a duchy and town of Germany. 

Gra-na^-da; a city and fertile province in the south of Spain. 

Gra-na'-da, New ; one of tlie provinces of Colombia, in South 
America, recently become independent. 

Gr.itz ; tlie capital of Styria, in Austria. 

Grave (pron. Graav) ; o .strong town of the central Nether¬ 
lands. 

Great Biilain; the name of the largest of the British Islands, 
fully described in the Grammar of British Geogiaphy. 

Greece; a celebrated country, once included in European 
Turkey, now independent. 

Gre'en-land; a largo country of the Arctic Seas, celebrated for 
th^ whale fishery on its coasts. 

Gre'en-ock ; a great commercial town in the west of Scotland* 

T 3 
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Gre-no^-ble; an episcopal town In the south of France. 

Gri'-Kons (pron. Gre'e-zoris); a peoj)le who inhabit the Alps 
in Switzerland. 

Gro'd-no ; a town of Lithuania, now in Russia. 

Gro'n-in-gen ; a province of Holland. 

Gua-da-lo'upe (pron. Ga-de-loop); one of the Carihbcc Islands, 
belonging to France, 

Gua-ti-ma'-la; a new American stale north of Mexico, with a 
capital of the same name. 

Guay-a'-quil ; a territory and large city of South America. 

Gui-a'-na; a large country of South Aineric.'i, between the 
rivers Orinoco and IVlar.anon. 

Gui'n-e-a; a part of western Africa, from which slaves are 
brought. 

Gu'z-e-rat; a fertile province of western llindoostan. 

llae'r-lem (pron. Har-lcm); a large town of Holland. 

Hague, the capital and seat of government in Hollaml. 

Ilai-nault; a ])rovince of llelgiuin. 

Ha'-li-fax; a town of Yorkshire, carrying on gr":it w'oollen 
manufactures. 

Ila'-b-fax ; the capital of Kova Scotia. 

Ha'm-burgh; a large independent city in tlie north cf Germany, 

Ha'-mi; a country and city of Chinese I'artary. 

Ha'n-o-ver; a kingdom of Germany, formerly under the king 
of England, but now independent. 

Hanse Towns; an ancient confederacy of seaport towns, united 
for common interest, as Hamburg, Bremen, D.mt/.u*k. 

.^A'r-w'icb (pron. Har-ridge) ; a seaport town of Essex. 

Ila-va'n-na; the capital of Cuba, in the West Indies. 

Ilavre-de-Gracc (pron. Ha'-av); a seaport town m the north 
of France. 

Ho'h-ri-des (properly llo-bu-des); islands on the west of 
Scotland. 

Heh-ii-des, New; islands on the western side of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

He'i-del-berg ; an ancient and considerable town of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 

He-le'-iia, St. ; an island in the Atlantic, subject to Britain. 

He'l-voet-sluys (pron. Ilc'l-vet-sloos); a maritime town of 
Holland. 

IIer-cu»la'-nc-um; an ancient city of Naples, overwhelmed by 
the eruptions of Vesuvius, lately opened. 

Her-man-staMt; the capital of Transylvania. * 

Harts-berg, or Herz-berg ; a town of Prussian Saxony. 
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Ilesso (proii. TK*‘.s) Darni-stadt; a grand duchy of Germany, 
of which Darmstadt is the c.ipilal. 

Hesse, Electoral; a sovereignty of Germany, of which Casscl 
is the capital. 

Ili-e-ro'p-o-lis; an ancient town of Asia Minor. 

lllin-a-la'-yah; a range of mountains in India, the highest in 
the world. 

EIin-dc>0“Sta'n ; that part of India which is witliin tlie Ganges. 

JJis-p.in-i-o'-la; the eastern half of tlie island of St. Domingo. 

Ih/-ang-ho ; a very great liver wdiich runs across China. 

llo-barl-town ; the capital town of Van Diemen’s I..and. 

Hogue' ; a town of Fiance, on the north coast, near Cape 
Barflenr. 

Ho'l-land, North and South ; two provinces of Holland. 

Ho^-Jaiid ; a kingdom formed of the Seven United Provinces 
of the Netherlands. 

lIol-‘reiM ; a [uovmce of Germany, subject to Denmarlr. 

Ho'-ly head; a port of Noith Wales, wheitcc packets sail for 
Dublin. 

Iloti-du-ras; a province of New Spain, in the West Indies. 

Hoo-(iua'ng (pion. Hu-ca'ng) ; a piovince of China. 

Ho rub ; a lainous mountain in the north-west of Arabia. 

Horn, Cape; the most southern point of America. 

Hou's-sa; a large and populous region in the interior of 
Africa. 

Hu'd-son’s Bay; a large gulf of North America. 

Hull; a great commercial town in the east of England. 

Hu'n-ga-iy; a kingdom now included in the Austrian empire. 

Ilu'-ion, an extensive lake in Canada. 

Hy- dra; a Gi'cek island, f.iinous for its commerce and navy. 

Hy-di a-ba'd ; the capital of the Deccan in Hindostan. 

Hyr. ca'-ni-a; the ancient name of a country in Persia. 

Ja-co'-ba; a kingdom and city of interior Africa, on tlie 
Shury. 

Ja'f-fi (pron. Yaf-fa) ; a town of Palestine; the ancient Joppa. 

Ja-ma'i-ca; the principal of the English West India Islands. 

Ja-ne'i-ro (pron. Ja-ne'-ro); a province of Brasil. 

lan-ni^-na (pron. Yf'n-ni-na); a strong town, the present 
capital of Albania. 

Ja-pa'ii; an empire of eastern Asia, composed of several 
large islands. 

Ja'-va; the most fertile island of the Indian Arclnpelago. 

I'ce-land; a large island in the Northern Ocean, belonging to 
Denmark. 
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I'da; a famous mountain in the island of Candia. 

I- du-mc'-a, or E'dom ; an ancient country near Palestine. 
Je'd-do; the metropolis of the empire of Japan. 

Je'-na; a town of Upper Saxony, where Napoleon gained «i 
famous victory in 1806. 

Jen-nc'; a great commercial city of Afirica, on tlie Niger. 
Je'r-sey; a British island near the coast of France. 
Je-ru'-sa-lcm ; a famous city, capital of Judea and of Palestine. 
Je's-so (pron. Yc'd-so) ; a large island, tributiiry to Japan. 

II- li-nois; a river and State in North America. 

In-di-a'-na; one of the United States in North America. 
InMies, East, comprehend all the countries of Asia watered bv 

tlie Indian Ocean. 

In'-dies, Wfest, comprehend a vast number of feitile islands, of 
all sizes, between North and South America. 

In'-dus; a largo river of Asia, flowing along the west of Jlin- 
doostan. 

In-goUsta'dt; a considerable town of Bavaria. 

In-gri-a; aprovince of Russia, in the govcrnini'm of Petersburg. 
In-nis-ki'Ulen ; a strong town of Ulster, in Ireland. 

Ins-pruek ; a town in the Tyrol, a province of Austria. 
In-\er-no'ss; a large town in the north of Scotland. 

I-o-ni-an Islands; seven islands, on the western ciiast of 
Greece, under the protection of Great Britain. 

Jo'r-dan ; the principal river of ancient Judea, and modern 
Palestine. 

Ip-sa'-ra; a Greek island, distinguished in the late win-, 
Pre-land; one of the British Isles, a fine and fertile country. 
Pr-koutsk, the capital of eastern Siberia. 

IF-tysh; a large river of Tobolsk, in Asiatic Russia. 

Is^-mail; a very strong fortress of Bessarabia, stormed by 
Suwarrow. 

Is-pa-ha'n ; tlie former capital of Persia. 

Is'-tria; a province of Austria on the Adriatic Sea. 

It-a-ly; a very large and fine country in the soiitli of Europe. 
Ith'-a-ca, now Tc-a-ki; one of the Ionian Island.s. 

Iv'-i-ca; an island of Spain, in the Mei^terranean Sea. 
Jutland ; a peninsula, the chief part of Denmark. 

KaT-fa ; a sea-port of Crim Tartary, now Russian. 
Kamts-cha't-ka; a large peninsula, on the east of Asiatic 
Russia. 

Ka'-no; the chief commercial city in the east of central Africa. 
Ka'sh-na; a large kingdom and city in central Africa. 

Kchl; a strong fortress on the Rhine, in the duchy of Baden- 
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Ken-tu'e-ky; one of tlic United States in North America. 
Kc'r-ry ; a county in Ireland, province of Munster. 
Kha'n-deishjor Can-deish; aprovincein thewestof Hindoostan. 
Klio'-jend ; a larsre city of Independent Tartary. 

Klio'-ten; a fertile country, and a city in, Chinese Tartary. 
Ki'-a-ina ; a country and city of Africa, west of the Niger. 
Ki'-an-nan ; a province of China. 

Kiel ; a city of Holstein, with a university. 

Kil-kc'n-ny ; a county and large town of Leinster, in Ireland. 
Ki^l-lah'-ncy; a town and beautiful lake in the south of Ireland. 
Ki'ngs-ton ; the chief seaport in Jamaica. 

Ki'ngs-ton ;■ the capital of the united provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

ivi'u-sale; an ancient and considerable port in the south of 
I reland. 

Ki'-ov, the capital of the Russian Ukraine. 

Kir-rcc; a trading town at the head of the delta of the Niger. 
K</-la ; the capital of Rnsiian Lapland. * 

Kd'n-igs-berg ; the capital of Eastern Prussia. 

Ku-ii-lcs ; a cluster of islands in the sea of Kamtschatka. 
Lah-;a-do'r ; a large but barren country in North America. 
Tai-d. 11 ; a considerable country and city of 'riiibet. 

I^a-do'-gi; ,i considerable lake of Russia in Europe. 

La-«lro'-iie, or Ma-ri-an Isl.uids; a cluster of isles on the 
western side of the Pacific Ocean, subject to Spain. 

IjU-Iio'ic ; a jirovince and great city of western Hindoostan. 

J ai'park j .t county and town in Scotland. 

L.in-d.i'u; a strong town near the Rhine, belonging to Bavaria. 
Lan-die'-ey ; a town of France, in the north-east. 

Lan'ds-lnifc; a strong town of Bavaria. 

Lands-kio'-na ; a seaport town of Sweden, on the Baltic. 
Lan-gne-do'c ; a large province in the South of France. 

La''-os; a country of the eastern Indian peninsula. 

La'p-land ; a large country in the north of Europe. 

T.a-ri's-sa; an ancient town of 'lliessaly, in Greece. 

J^as-sa; the cajiltal of Thibet, in Asia. 

I.a't-ta-koo; .a considerable town of South Africa, in the 
Bosliuana country. 

Laii-sa'nnc (pron. Lo-sa'n); a pleasant town on the lake of 
Geneva. 

La'w-rence, St. ; a great river of North America, flowing 
through Canada. 

La'y-hach ; the capital of Carniola in Austria. 

Le'-ha-noii; a high mountain in Syria, famous for its cedars. ^ 
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Leeds; a large town in Yorkshire, the chief seat of the woollen 
manufacture. 

Le'g-horn (pron. Le-gorn, properly Livorno); a maritime 
town of Titscany. 

Lc'-in-ster ; (pron. Le'-an-stcr;) the eastern division of Ireland. 

Le'ip-zig; a large tovvn of Saxony, noted for its faijs. 

Le-man ; a beautiful lake in Switzerland, generally called the 
Lake of Geneva. 

Le'in-berg; tlie capital of Gallicia. 

Le'm-nos; an island off the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

Le' -o-niinster (pron. Lc'in-.ster i; a town of Herefordshire. 

Lc-o-u/ng; a })rovince bordering on the Chinese Empire. 

Le-pa'n-to; a gulf and sea-port of Greece, where a famous 
naval battle was fought. 

Leu-caCdia (now S.inta Maura); one of the Ionian Islands. 

Le'w-is ; a huge island, part of the Scottish Hebrides. 

Lc'y-den ; a large town and uni\ersify of Holland. 

Li-be'-ri-a; an American settlement lately formed iii Western 
Africa. 

Liege ; a city and province of Belgium. 

Li'-ma; the middle division and capital of Peru. 

Li'm-burg; a province of Belgium, partly Dutch. 

Li.. rne-rick; (pron. Li'm-rick;) a county and large city of 
Munster, in Ireland. 

Li'n-coln; a handsome inland city in the cast of England. 

Li'-pa-ri; one of the Eolian Isles off the coast of Sicily. 

Lfp-pc ; a small jirincipality of Noithern Geimaiiv. 

LiVbon ; the capital of Portugal, on the 'fagus. 

Lisle, or Lille; a laigc and strong town in the uortli of EVance. 

Lith-u-a'-nl-a; a large country, formerly Polish, now llussian. 

Li-va-di-a; a province and town of Greece. 

Li-\er-pool; a very great coiuineicial city on the western 
coast of England. 

Lo-a'n-go; a countiy of Western Africa. 

Loeh-a-ber (pron. Lo'-ha-ber); a district of Inverness, in 
the north of Scotland. 

Lo-di; a town of Lombardy, where Napoleon gained a great 
battle. 

Lo'g-gun; an industrious and populous country of Central 
Africa. 

Loire ; the largest river in Prance. 

Lo'm-bar-dy; a kingdom which formerly included the whole 
north of Italy, now Austrian. 

^ Lo'-mond, Loch ; a large lake in the west of Scotland. 
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L<yn-doii; the capital of the United Empire of Great Britain 
and Ireland, one of the largest and most commercial cities 
in the world. 

Lo'n-dou-de'r-ry ; a county and city of Ulster, in Ireland, 
l^oo-choo^ Isles ; a noted group lying to the east of China. 
Lo-re't*to; a town in Roman Italy, where there is a famous 
imago of the Virgin, much visited hy pilgrims. 
lii'O^ri-uut; a considerable seaport of Britany, in France. 
Lo^-thi-an; a fertile district of Scotland, including the three 
counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, and Linlithgow. 
Tj^ou-is-burg; (pron. Lo^o>is-burg ;) a pretty village, once the 
capital of Breton Island, in North America. 

Lo'u-is, St.; the largest town of the Missouri State in Arne- 

rlc.'i. 

Loii«is-i-a^-na; a southern State of North America, 
i.ou-is-virile ; the largest town of Kentucky, in America. 
Loiuva^in, or Leuven; a large town of Brabant, in Belgium. 
Lu^-bcck; an independent city in the nortli of Germany. 
Lu-ca^y-o ; the chief of the Bahama Islands, 
i .u'c-ca ; a duchy of northern Italy. 

lai-cc^rne ; a canton, city, and extensive lake in Switzerland. 
Lti -ci-a, St. ; one of the West Indian Islands, belonging to 
Great Britain. 

Lti^ck-now; a splendid city, the capital of Ondc in India. 
Ln^-ne*burg; a province of the kingdom of Hanover, 
liu'ne-ville; (pron. Lune-veel;) a town of Lorraine in the 
N. E. of France. 

Lux'-cm-hurg ; a grand ducliy and city of Germany, annexed 
mostly to Holland, but a ])art to Belgium, 
l-y'-on-nois (pron. Le'-on-nay) ; a former province of France. 
Ly'-ons ; the second city in France, where there are great silk 
manufactures. 

Ma-ca'-o; a Portuguese island near Canton, in China. 
Ma-ea^s-sar; a kingdom of Celehos, in the East Indies. 
Mad-a-ga's-car; a large island in the Indian Ocean, east of 
Africa. 

Ma-dci'-ras (pron. Ma-de'-ras) Madeira Proper, Porto-Santo, 
and the lleseitns: islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ma-dra's ; a great city luid presidency of British India. 
lUa-driM ; the c.apital of Spam. 

^la-dii'-ia; a small southern jnovinco of Hindoostan. 
MaV‘s-triclit; a strong town in Belgium, but attached treaty 
to Holland. 

M.i'g-dc-biirg ; the capital of Prussian Saxony. 
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Ma-gc^l-lan ; a famous strait in the southern part of South 
America, leading into the Pacihe. 

Maine, or Mayn ; a large river of Germany. 

Maine ; a former province in the west of France. 

Maine ; the north-easternmost of the United States, America. 

Ma-jo'r-ca; an island of Spain, in the Mediterranean. 

Mti-la-ba'r; a part of the western coast of Ilindoostan. 

Ma'-la-ga ; a great commercial city on the south cojLst of Spain. 

Ma-lay-a, or Ma-Ia^c-ca; a peninsula in the south of Asia, 
lately ceded to England, containing the sea-port of Malacca. 

MaM-di-ves ; a cluster of small islands west of Malabar. 

iMa'-Io, St. ; a sea-port town in the north of France. 

Ma^l-ta; an island in the Mediterranean, belonging to Great 
JBritain. 

Man ; an island between England and Ireland. 

Ma'n-ches-ter ; a great city, the chief seat of tlie cotton ma¬ 
nufacture in Britain. 

Man-ga-lo're; a sea-port town on the coast of Malabar. 

Ma^nn-heim; a town of the grand duchy of Baden, on tb<? 
Rhine. Its formerly strong fortifications are now couvertcJ 
into agreeable promenade*:. 

Ma-ni'l-la; the capital of the Philippine Islands. 

Ma^n-tu-a ; a considerable duchy and city in Austrian Italy. 

Ma-ra-ca'y-bo ; a province and sea-port of Columbia. 

Ma'r-a-thon ; a famous village of Attica, in Ancient Greece. 

Mar-a-iiohi, commonly Amazons; a great river of South 
America. 

Ma-ran-ha'm; g province and sea-port on the north coast of 
Brazil. 

Ma-re'n-go; a town of Piedmont, where Kapoleon gained a 
famous battle. 

Ma-ri'-no (pron. Ma-ree'-no), St. ; a little republic of Italy. 

Ma'r-ly; a village near Versailles, with a vast aqueduct. 

Ma'r-mo-ra, the Sea of; connects the Black Sea with the 
Archipelago. 

Mar-que^-sas; a considerable group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mar-se^illes ; the chief sea*port in the south of Franco. 

Mar-ta-ban ; a province of the Birman Empire. 

Mar-ti-ni'-que ; an island in the West Indies, belon^ng to 
France. 

Ma'r-war; a powerful Rajpoot principality in the west of India. 

Ma^-ry-land ; one of the United States of North America. 

^ Mas-sa-chu^-sets ; one of the United States of North x\raciica, 

Ma-6u^-f£li; fhe principal sea«port of Abyssinia. 
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; a great manufacturing town on the Coru- 
in.t.' coast of Hi uloostan. 

Cape; tl|e ino.st southern cape of Europe, in 

(• reeco. 

Mau-ri'-ti>us; an island in the Indian Sea, captured from 
I'rnnce by Great Britain. 

J^TiNa^>co; the ecclesiastical capital of Japan. 

IVIe^'c-ca; the chief town of Arabia, the plaec of Mahomet’s 
nativity. 

iMe'ck-lcn-burg-Schwc'-rin, and Me^ck-len>burg Strelitz; two 
grimd duchies of Northern Germany. 

Me'cli-lin ; a Vity of Belgium, famous for its lac6. 

Mod-i-ter-riV-ne-an Sea; the sea between Europe and Africa, 
so called from its position. 

3Vli‘'i-nin-gen ; a iluchy and town of Germany. 

Me'-mel ; a large commercial town of East Prussia. 

?k'It 'l-vjlle; n large island in the Arctic “Sea, discovered by 
('aptaui Parry. 

Menfz ; <1 large city and fortress of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
es-o-po-ta'-mi-a; the ancient name of Diarbekr and Al- 

Mes-si'-na; the chi^ commercial town in Sicily. 

Me'x i-co; a gieat country and city of America. 

Mf-chi-gan; a lake and territory of Uie United States O'* 
America. 

]\li'cl-(le)-burg ; a strong town of Holland, in the Isle of Wal> 
cliej-en. * 

IMi'l-an ; a duchy of Lombardy, of which Milan is the cayiital* 

Mi'J-ford ; a new town of Milford-Haven, in South Wales.. 

Miu-da-na-o; the largest of thc> Philippine Islands. 

Min-grc'-li-a; a country of Asia, bordering on the Black Sea. 
now Russian. 

Mi-noV-ca; an island of Spain, in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mi-si'-tra; a village on the Morea : the ancient Sparta. 

Mis-sis-si^p-pi; a great river in North America, and one of 
tlie States of the Union. 

Mis-so-lo'ng-hi; the chief town of western Greece, famons 
for its brave defence in the late war. 

Mis-sou'-ri; the greatest river in North America ; also one of 
the United States. 

Mo-ca-ra'n-ga; a kingdom of Africa, in the south cast. 

Mo'-eba (pron. jjMo-lta) j the ebi^ sea-port of Yemen or Arabia 
Felix. * 

Mo'-de-na j a duchy in northern Italy. 

U 
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Mo-f?a-do're ; the chief commercial town of Morocco. 
Mol-da'-vl-a; a province of Kuropean Turkey, partly pos- 
‘.cssed by Russia. „ 

Mo-lu'c-cas ; a cluster of islands south of the Philippines. 
iMons ; the capital of llainault, in Belgium. 

?*Ion-trc-aK; a large and flourishing town of Canada. 

Mo'n-te Vi'-de-o ; a town on the river of La Plata, in South 
America, the capital of Uruguay. 

Mont-pe'l-li-er; a large town in the south of France, celebrated 
for llie salubrity of its air. 

Mo-ra'-vi-a ; a country of Germany belonging to Austria. 
Mo-re'-a; the ancient Peloponnesus of Gieeco.’ 

Mo-nVc'Co; a huge cnunre in Uarliary, or iioilliern Africa. 
i\lo'.s-cow (])ron. Mos-co) ; the ancient ca]iitai of Pussia. 
Mo-se'l-le; u largo river of Germany, winch falls into tlie 
Rhine. 

Mo'-snl; a city of Asiatic Tuikey, on the Tigris. 

Moun-tan ; a province and city of westei n India, on the Indus. 
iVIo-7,ani-l)i'((ue (pion. jMo-7.a'ui-l)e'ek) , a territory of eastern 
Alrica, subject to the Portuguese. 

Mii'-nich (pron. Mu'-iiic); the capital <|| Bavaria, 

Mu'll ster ; the southern province of Ireland. 

Mu'n-ster; the capital of M'estphalla, belonging to Prussia. 
Mii'r-ci-a; a kingdom of Old Spain. 

Mu's-cat; a sea-port and state on the cast coast of Atahia. 
My-so're; a fine country of sonthcui India. 

Na-niu'r ; a province and city of Belglnin. 

Na'n-cy : a city of France, in tlie iioith-e.ist. 

Nan-kin; a very laige city in Clfma, 

Nantes; a large ancient town of Fiance on tlie Loire. 

Na'-pics ; a fiTtile kingdom in tlie south of Italy. 

Na'-po-li de Ro-iria'-ni-a, and Na-plo-i do iSIal-va'-sl-a; two 
large sea-ports in Greece. 

Nd'r-boime ; an ancient town in the south of France. 

Nas-sa'u (pron. Na-so) ; a duchy on the Upper ilhine, in 
Germany. 

Na-to'-li-a, now Anadoli; a province of Asiatic Turkey 
Na-va-ri'-no ; the chief sea-port of Greece, famous for the naval 
battle fougiit oifit in 1827. 

Na-va'rre; a mountainous province of Spain* 

Na'x-us; an island in the ‘Archipelago. 

Na'».a-reth ; a 'celebrated village of Palestine., 

Neagh ; tlie name of the largest lake in Ireland. 

Ne-ga-pa-ta'm ; a town on the Coromandel coast, Hindoostan. 
Ne'd-jc‘J; a large division of Arabia, the seat of the Waliabites. 
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Me'-gro-Iand, Sou'-daii, or Ni-^ri-tia; a large tract of country 
in central Africa. 

Ne'-gro-pont; a Greek island in the Archipelago. 

Nc'-paiil ; a poM’crfnl kingdom in the north of India. 

Nc-ri'nsk ; a strong town in Sihevia. 

Ne'tli-er-lands; the name formerly given to II<dland and Bel¬ 
gium, hut now applied exclusively to Ilolland. 

Ncut-cha-te'l (pron. N<eu'-shnt-tel) ; a canton and city of Swit¬ 
zerland, now belonging to Brnssi.i. 

Ne'w-cas-ile ; a great co.nmereial eity in the north of Kngland. 

New Bru'ns-wlfk ; a country of Biitish Ani» iiea. 

New-found-la'nd ; a large island on the easti-rn coast of Nortli 
Ainei ica, noted lor the cod fishery. 

New I la'ni])-slme; one of the States of NoUh America. 

New ,ler'-‘.ey ; one of the Sl.ites of North America. 

New ^Oik; the most floiiiisliirig State of Ninth ^\merica. 

New \oik; the eaiiit.!! of the Slate, and tlie iatgest city in 
Ainei ica. 


Ni :i'g-a-ia ; a liver In Nortli Aineuea. celebrated for its 
e.itaiaets, lietween the laikes Nrie and Ontario, 
Ni-cn-ra'-gn-a , a great lake, also a ]}ro\lnce of Guatin'ala, 
Niee(j)ton. Neecc); a province and large city of northern Italy. 
,■.1 c-o-har Islands; a group in the Bay of Bengal. 
N'c-o-me'-dia ; an ancient t<)wn of Natolia, in Asiatic Tin key¬ 
’s i-co'p-o-li ; a strong town of Bulgaria, in Kuropean I'urkey. 
Nu'Nier, or Onie'ster (pron. Nee‘>'-ler); a large river that falls 


into the Black Sea. 

Ni'en-jiort ; a sea-poit town of Flanders. 

Nj -ger, .loliba, or Quorra ; a veiy large Afilcan liver, which 
Hows inti) the gulf of (Guinea. 

Nde ; a celebrated river of Kgvpt and Nubia. 

Ni'm-e-giien ; the capital of Guelderland in Holland. 
Ni'n-e-\eh; an ancient eity, ca})it<d of Assyria. 

Noot'-ka Sound; an inlet oft the western-coast of North 
America. 

No'r-man-dy ; a province in the north of France. 

North Cft-io-li'-na; one of the States of North America. 

Ni> r-w'iy; a large country of luirthcrn Kuiope, united to 


Sw'cden. 

Nor wich ; an ancient large city in the east of F.ngland. 
Not'-ting-hain ; a large manufacturing town in the central 
pan of Kngland. 

No'-va Sco'-tia ; a considerable country of British America. 
No'-va Zein'-])la ; two great uninhabited islands pf the Arctic 
I)cean, hslonging to Russia 

n 2 
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No'- VO- go-rod. Great; nu ancient decayed city of Ilussia. 

No'- VO- go-rod, Ijittle; a town of llus&ia, where the greatest 
fair in Europe is held. 

Nii'-bi-a; an extensive country of Eastern Afiica. 
Nu-ma'n-ti-a ; an ancient town of Spain, now in ruins. 
Nu'-rem-berg j a town of Bavaria, the former capital of 
Franconia. 

O'-bi; a large river in Asiatic Ilussia. 

0-<leii-zc'c; the capital of the island of Funeii, in Denmark. 
()-tIe's-sa ; a great sea-port of Ilussia, on the 11 lack Sea. 
()-e'-land ; an island of Sweden in the Baltic Sea. 

O-hi'-o; a river, and one of the States, in North America. 
i)l(l-en-burg; a grand duchy in northern Germany. 

Ol'-mutz ; the capital of Moravia. 

O-ly'in-pus; a celebrated mountain on the north of ancient 
Thessaly, in Greece; also one in Asia Minor. 

O-ue'-ga; a large lake of European Russia. 

O-ne'g-li-a; a sea-port town of Genoa, 

Oo-di-po'or ; a fine city, capital of Mewar, in India. 
Oo-na-Ia'sh-ka ; an island in the Aleutian Archijielago. 
On-ta'-ri-o; a large lake between Canada and the United 
States. 

O-po'r-to, or Porto ; a groat sea-port town of Portugal. 
()-ri-e'n-tal Archipelago; tin; islands off the southern jiart of 
the continent of Asia, of which the chief are Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands, Celebes, &c. 

O-ri-no'-ko; a large river of South America. 

O-ri's-sa ; a province of eastern llindoostan. 

O^'k-neys; islands in the north of Scotland. 

Or'-lean-nols; a former province near the middle of France. 
Or'-leans; a fine ancient city of France, on tin* laiire. 
Or'-leans, New; a great connnercial city of America, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. ^ 

Or'-nuis; an island in the Persian Gulf. 

Os'-na-bruck; a province and city of the kingdom of Hanover. 
Os-to'nd ; a strong and commercial town of Belgium. 
Os'-ti-aks; a people of Siberia, who inhabit the banks of tlic 
river Obi. , 

O'-ta-heitc ; the ebief of the Society Islands in the South Sea. 
O't-cha-kov; a town of the government of Cherson, on the 
Black Sea. 

0-tr:i'n-to; a province and city of Naples in the south-east. 
O't-to-man Empire; the empire of Turkey. 

Ou'-rul, or Uralian niouiitains; a great range of inoiintaliv^ in 
Russia, se})arating Isurope from Asia. 
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O-vi e'-di) Cpron. O-vc-a-do); an cj)iscopal tuwn of A&turiua 
in Spain. 

<)-why-he^e; the most ca.sterlj’^ of the Sandwich T&lands. 
O'x-ford ; a fine cify and fan\ous university in England. 
O'x-us, or Amou; a large river of A&ia, in Independent 
Tartary. 

Pa-ci^f-ic Ocean j the great ocean which divides Asia from 
A inerica. 

I'a-da'ng ; tlie capital of tlu* Dutch settlements in Sumatra. 
IVd-n-a ; aeelehraleti city in the vState of Venice. 
l*a'is-!ey ; a veiy great inaufaetuiing town in the west of 
S<*ollais;i. 

P.i-Ia't-i-nate; a former ]n ov)nee of Germany, divided into 
the u])i»er and lower; the lirst being the Palatinate of 
and the second the P.ilatinate of the llhine. 
l*.il-e'r-nio; a large and beautiful city, capita) of Sicily. 
l^f'I-cs-tine ; the ancient .lodeii, now part of Asiatic Turhev. 
l\il-iny'-ia; the rums of .1 niagiiihcent city of Arabia Deseit.i. 
]^lln-))e-lu'-na; a v<‘ry strong city of Navarre, in Spain. 
Pa-na'-ma ; the name of tlie isllnmis which connects North 
and Stuitli America, and of c city on the s.iuu*. 

Pa n-nah; a district of Jiulia, containing the finest diamonds 
in tlie world. 

Pa'-]ui-a; a large island, north of Australia, commonly called 
New Guinea. 

Pa-ra'; a considerable town in tho north of Brazil. 

P.ir-a-giia'y ; an extensive country of South America. 

Pa'-ris ; the nietro])olis of France. 

IVr-nia ; a duchy of Italy, given to the ex-empress of Franca. 
I’.ii-n.fs-Mis; a f.unoiis uiountairi of Xavadia, in Gieeee. 
iV-ros ; one of the Cyclades, famous for its marble. 

Pa's-co; a town of Peru, with very rich silver mines. 

]’at-a-go-ni-a; a large territory of South America. 

Pa't-nios, or ]’at-irK/-sa; a small island in the ArcbiJ^elago. 
I’a't-na ; a huge city of Ilin(1oustan,on the Ganges. 

J'.i't-ras ; a seaport town in the north-west of the Morea. 
Pa^-vi-a; a city of Tvlilan, in Italy. 

JV-gu^; a itingdoin of the Birman empire. 

]*e-ki^i; the nietro|)olis of (’hina. 

I’e-le'w Islands; a group to the east of the Pliilipyiine Island-i. 
Pe-lo-pon-nc'-susj an ancient I'eninsula of Greece, now the 
Alorea. 

Pe'in-bioke; a mai'time county of South AValu*. 
I\‘nn-svl-va'-ni-a ; one of the X^nited States of North 
An.erica. 


n Q 
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Pen-sa-co^la; a town of Florida, r.oar the (iidf of Mexico. 
IVr-ga-mos; an ancient town in Natoii.i, now Pergaino. 
POr-nara-bu'-co ; a considL'nible sea-port of lira/il. 

Pe'r -si-a; a large, but divided, empire (*f Asia. 

Pe'r-»i-an Gulfj a large gulf between Persia and Arabia. 
Perth ; an old and Hue city of ijeoLlaiul, on tlie Tay. 

Pe-ru'; a rich country on the western side of South America. 
Pe-sdia^w-er; a lie'ge city of CribuL 
Pesth; the capital of Hungary, adjoining to Ptida. 
Pe'-ters-burg ; the capital of the Kussian empire. 
Phil-a-deF-phia; tlie eajiilal of Pennsylv.inui. 

PbiF-ip-pine Islands; a huge giou}> in the Chinese sea. 
PhiM-ips-burg ; a town and fortress of the duchy of Haden. 
Phtt'-ni'-ci-a; an ancient (V>untry, now included in Syria. 
J*in-cebi-za; a duchy and city of If.dv, ait.'iched to Parma. 
Pi'e-ar-dy; a former ]»roviriee of I'lanee, in the north. 
Pie'd-mont; a couutiy of Italy, now a province vl Sardinia. 
PF-sa (pron. Pee'-za) ; an ancient towm <d Tuscany. 
Pit-cai'rn’s Island ; a small isl.md In the Pacilic, lately peoplecf 
by Hritish mutineers. 

PilTs-burg ; p. great niainif.ictuiing town in tlie w'e.st of Penn, 
•sylvania. 

Pla'-ta, La; a great river of South America, giving -name to 
an important new state. 

Pla-tre-a;; a famous town of Ba*otia, in Ancient Greece. 

IMy-mouth; a very great port and naval aisenal in the wc-l 
of England. 


Po; a large river in northern Italy. 

Poic-to'u (pron, Poi-tcu/); a former ]>rovince in the west of 
France, 

Po-i-tiers; an ancient city of France, where the English 
gained a great victory in l.S.'Jb. 

PoMand; formerly a laige kingdom of Eurojie, but now par¬ 
titioned between Kussia, Prussia, and Austria* 

Po-me-ra^-ni-a ; aproiinceof Prussia in (Termaiiy. 

Pon-di-cbe'r-ry; a large towm on the Coromandel const, be¬ 
longing to the French. 

Ponte-Cor-vo; a town of Naples, lielonglng to the Pope. 

Po'-pay-an ; a large province and city of Colombia. 

P</rt-o Bello; a seaport town on the isthmus of Panama. 

Po*rUo Wc-chi-o; a seaport town of Corsica, 

Po rts-mouth ; the greatest naval station and arsenal in Eng¬ 
land on the south coast. 

Por>tu-gal; the mast wf.stcrn kingvloni of Eiiropcs 
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Po-son ; a new duchy of Prussian P(/!and. 

Po-t(/-si; a town of Peru, with rich silver rniiifs. 

PoMs-dain ; a town and castle of Drandenburg, in Piussia, 
Prague ; the capital of Poheniia. 

Prcs'^ton ; a handsonie inaniifieturinir town in Tjanca‘»liire. 
Prince Edwatd Island ; an island in tlie f^tdf ol St. Law¬ 
rence, formerly St. John’s. 

Piov-e'nce; a former province in tlie south of Prance, 

Pro^v-i-deuce ; a town and county of Photle Isl.nnl, one of 
the United States of Ainoriea. 

Pin' s-sia ; a considerable kinp’dorn of northern Europe. 
Pu'-eb-la ; the larjj^esL city in Mexico, next lo tlu‘ capljal. 
Pu'-lo Pe-na'njf; an island on the Strait of Malacca, called 
also Piince of Wales* Island, 

l*ul-tow-a; a town of Hiissia, where Charles XJJ. was de¬ 
feated. 

Pyr- e-ne'e«5; a lofty ridge of mountains which separates Spain 
from France. 

p 3 'r-mont; a town of northern (uMmnriy, noted foi its baths. 
Que-beV ; the capital of Lower (’anada. * 

Que'n-tin, St.; ii town of Picaidy, where the Spaniards gained 
a gieat battle in >7, now noted tor inanuf.ietures. 
(iui^h-c-ron ; a pciunsula of the western et>ast of h’:ance. 

(}i loLa ; a counfiy and seaport of / mguehar, in Africa. 

(^ui-to (pron. KeVto) ; a pn-ovince and city in Scuilli Aineiiea 
Quor-ra; tlie name given to the tiver Migcr, in tlie lower ]!urt 
of its com se. 

Ra'ab ; a strong town of Lower IJungarv. 
lla'b-ha ; the ehiel to^\ n of Nvlfi, in central Africju 
PaLma; an ancient town of destine. 

Ita'-mil-ies; a small town of Ife'giuni, where Ma; Iborongh 
gained a famous Mctoiy in 

Ran-goo'n ; the piuicipal sea-poit of the Ibrmaii empire. 

Ra't-\s-bon, Ol Regenshurg ; a e»tv of Jiavai la. • 
lla-ve'ii-na; the i,ipital of Romagna, in Roman Ibily. 

Red Sea; the gulf between Arabia and Egypt. 

Re'n-iies; the capital of Lrittany, in Fiance. 

Rheiinb (pron. Reams); a cit)'^ of France, m the north-east. 
Rhe-nish Provinces ; a large and fertile disirict on both sideii 
of the Rhine, annexed to Prussia. 

Rhine ; a great river of German^'. 

Hhorles; a fine island of the (necian Archipelago. 

Uliode-Island ; one of the United States of JNortli America. 
Rhone; a coiisitlerablc rlvei of France, running to the souttr 
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Ki'-ga ; the capital of Livonia, in llussia. 
lli'ch-moud ; the capital of Virjjinia, in America. 

Ri-o Ja-ne'i-ro pron. Re'-o J:i-nc-ro^ ; a river and great sea¬ 
port, the capital of Ihazil. 

Ro'ck-y Mountains; a great range traversing North America. 
Ro'che-fort; a seaport in the west of Fiance. 

Ro-cl)o^lle (Ro-she'l) ; a laige seajiort in tlie west nf France. 
Ro-ina'g-na ( Ko-ma'-n\aJ ; a ])rovince of Roman Italy. 
Rome; a famous ancient and modem city, the ca])iUii of*the 
Rope’s dotnittions. 

Ro-sc't-ta, or Ra's-chid ; a toM'n of Lower F'gyj)!,. 

Ro'-ta; a town of Spain, on the hay <if Cadi/. 

IR/t-ter-dam; a large and commercial city of Holland. 
Rou-me-lia ; the chief province of Knro]>ean Tuikey. 

Ru'-gen ; an island of Riiissia, in the li.tUic Sea. 

Ru^s-si-a ; an extensive empire in Ku»o])e .and Asia. 

Rys'-wick ; a village uj Holland, famous for a Ireaiy- 
Sii-blc-st;fn ; a pro\ince of easiei n Cahul. 

Said; tlic ancient 'I’hehais, the name of I’y^ner F-gvpt. 

Sai-gon; the chief seaport town «)f 'rslumpa, hi*longIng to 
Cochin-Cliina. 

St. An-drew’s; an ancient town and university of Sc<jtland. 

St. ('hris-to-pher’s,or St. Kilt’s; a R.nlish West Indi.m island, 
St. la-go (pron. San-ti-a-go) the hirgest of the Cape Veide 
Islands. 

Saint John’s; the chief town of* New’-foundhind. 

Saint John’s; the principal seaport of New lininswiek. 
Sal-a-ma'n-ca; an ancient town and university in Sp.iin. 
Sa'l-a-mis; an island of Greece, ncxir which 9 famous ra'oal 
battle was anciently fought. 

S:d-lis-hu|’y; an ancient city of Kngland, with a sjjlendid ca¬ 
thedral. 

Sa'-lein ; a seaport town of Massaclinscts. 

Sa-le'e ; ancient seaport town of Morocco. 

Sa^ltz-burg; an ancient city of Bavaria; now Austrian. 
Sal-va-doV, St. ; the capital of Congo, in Africa 
Sa-mar-ca'iul; the former capital of Independent Tartary. 
Sa-moi-e'-da (pron. Sa-mo-e\la); a large country of Asiatic 
Russia, bordering on the Icy Ocean. 

Sa'-mos; an Island of the Archipelago, subject to Turkey. 
Sa-nn; the capital of Yemen, in Arahi.i. 

Sa'nd-wich Islands; a group of Islands in the P.acific Ocean. 
San-san-di'ng; a flourishing town in the centre (if Africa. 
SaV.a-gos-ta ; the chief town of An agon, in Spain. 
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S.ir~clm-i-a ; a large island in the IMediterrauean, giving name 
to a kingdom. 

S.i-vo'y; a duchy, incliidetl in the Mngdom of Sardinia, 
.^a'x-o-ny ; a kingdom, wiili se^eial pnncipalitics, in ooiinany. 
Sehaff-liau^-seii ; a canton in Switzerland. 

Scheldt; the chief river of lielgiiiin. ' 

Schu'in-la ; a large city, the strongest fortress of European 
'I'urkey. 

.Sci'l-ly ; a cluster of islands and rolfeks off Cornwall. 

Scf-o ; a fertih‘ island of the Archipelago. \ 

Sco't/-land ; the pint of (Ireal Britain north of the livei Tweed. 
Scyl-la; celebrated rocks between Italy and Sicily. 

Se-ba's-tian, St.; a strong seapoit in tlie north of S]>ain. 
Se'-dan ; a town in the nortli-east of Fiance, 

Seine; a large river of France, wliich Hows tbrougli Pan’s. 
Se-ne-gal; a large river iiiid Fieneh selileinent in western 
Africa. 

Se-ne-ga'in-bi-a ; an extensive country ojf western Africa.* 
Se-na'-ar; a kingdom and city of Nubia, in eastern Afiica. 
Sor-in-ga-pa-ta'in; tlie cliief city of Mysore, in India. 

Se'r-vi-a ; a province ^f Kuropc.in Turkey. 

S.'-'voin ; a considerable river in the west of Engl ind, 

.'“'C-villc ; the capital of Andalusia, in Spain. 

Scy-che'lles ; islands of the Indian Ocean; now Briiish. 
Sha'n-r.oh ; the largest river in Ireland. 

Sliar-y ; a large river of central Afiica, falling into the "rchrid. 
Shef.field; a large manufacturing town in the cent lal p,nL of 
England, famous for its cvitlery. 

She^p-liey; an island on the coast of Kent. 

She't-land; islands lying to the north of the Orkneys. 

Shi'-raz ; a large and beautiful city of J’ersia. ^ 
Sbrews-bury ; an ancient city of England, bordering on Wales. 
8 i'-am ; a kingdom of the eastern ))eninsu]a of India. 
Sidie'-ri-a; a large country of Asiatic lliissia. 

Sd-ci -1 y; a large island of Naples, in the Mediterranean. 
Si-er'-ra Le-o'ne; a large idver in Africa, near the mouth of 
'which is a large but unhealthy English settlement. 

Si-le-si-a; a province of Prussian Germany. 

Si'rn-ploii; n Swiss mountain over which Napoleon mtide a 
famous military road. 

Si'-na-i; a famous inountain of Arabia Petnra. 

Si'n-ca-pore ; a very flourishing English sea-jiort at the ex¬ 
tremity of Malacca. 

Sind; a piovince ol’ Ilindoosi.m, .it t! e mouth of ll# Indus. 
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Si-iio^-pc ; a stronjsf sca-port of Natolia, on tJie lilack Sea. 

Skye ; one of the larp^est of the Hebrides. 

SleVvijr; a ducliy or province of Denmark. 

Smyr-na; the chief sea-port of Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey. 
So-ci^-e-ty Islands; n cluster of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
So-cot*o'-ra, or So-co'-tra ; an island belonging to Ara})ia Felix. 
Soc-ca-too'; the capital of the Fcllaia empire, in central Africa. 
So-fa'-la; a small kingdom in the south-east of Ati lea. 
So-ra-ta; a mountain of i’oru, the highest in the Avorld. 

South Shetland ; a group of isles lately discovered in the 
Soutlicrn Ocean, in latitude 02 S., longitude f)(P AV. 

Spa; a town of Hclgium, famous for its mineral waters. 

Spain ; a large peninsuia and kingdtnn hi the west of Kurope. 
Spire ; a city on the Hhine, belonging to D.ivaria. 
Si)itz-be'r-gen ; islands in the Aietjc Ocean, between (ireen 
land and Nova Zembla. 

Spo|jra-des; the eastern division of the Grecian Archijielago. 
StaT-fa; a western island of Scotland with rcin.irkahle basaltic 
caves. 

Stam-bo'ul; the Turkish term fur Constantinofile. 

Sti'r-i-a ; a province of tl»c Austrian Dm])ire. 

Slir-ling; n fine ancient city in Scotland, with a strong castle, 
Stock-holm ; the metropolis of Sweden. 

Stra's-burg; a large town of France, on the lihinc. 
Stro'm-bo-li ; a volcanic mountain near Sieilv. 

Stu't-gard ; the cnjiilal of ^Vulteml)org, in Germany. 

.Su'-ez; a town of JCgypt at the head ol the llerl Seo. 

Su-ma-tra ; a large island in the Indian Oci-an. 

Suhi-da Isles; a grou]) of islands in the Indian Ocean. 
Su'n-der-|arid ; a great commercial town of Dngluiul, on the 
Wear. 

Sii'-rat; a great sea-port on the western coast of Ilindoostan. 
Su-ri-na'in; a Dutch colony in Guiana. 

Su'-sa; astiong town in Piedmont. 

Suse ; a province of Africa, tributary to IVTorocco. 

Swan-sea ; a great watering place and port in South Wales, 
Swe-den; an extensive kingdom in the north of Kuro])e. 
Swi't-zcr-land; a republic between France, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many. It is divided into twenty-two cantons. 

Syd-ney; the chief town of New South Wales. 

Syd-ncy ; the chief town of Cape Breton Island. 

Syr-a^cuso; an ancient town in Sicily, much decayed. 

Syr-i-a: a large ancient country of Asia, now included in 
Turkey. 
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Ta'-ble Mountain ; an elevation near the Cape of Gt>od Ho[»e. 
Ta-gus; a river of ISpain and 1‘ortugul, which pa&sus by 
Lislioti. 

Tah-la-ry, or Tartary; a very large portion of central Asia. 
Ta'-la-vc-ra; a town of Spain, where Vyellington gained a 
great battle. 

Ta'ii-gier ; a sea-port town of Fez, in IMoroeco. 

Te-he-ra'n (pvoii. Teh-hc-ra'un); the present capital of western 
Persia. 

Tan-jo're; a province and city on the Coromandel coast. 

'l'ii-r»fn-to; a sea-'j)ort town of Naples. 

Tar-a-go'-na ; a city and sea-}»ort of Catalonia, in Spain. 
'IVt-ta; a large city of Sinde, in western 1 lindoostan. 

'I'ai/-ris, or To-lniz; a considerable town in western IVrsia. 
Tau'-rus ; avast chain of iiiountains between the JVledilerra* 
ncati and Caspian Seas. 

Tcduul ; a voiy cxiensive lake in Bornou. 

I'e'f-flis; the capital of (ieorgi.i, in Asiatic Russia. 

’I e^-uc-d(»s; a celehrated island in the Archipelago. 

Te n-e-rilfe; one of tlie Canary Islands, wiili a very lofty peak* 
'I'en-nes-see; one of tl.e United States of Noith America. 
Ter-oei'-ra; one of the Azores, or VWsteru Islands. 

Ter- la'te ; one of the Molucca Islands. 

'J'er-ra del Fu-e'-go; the southern extremity of America. 
Te'r-ra Fi'rma, now Co-loai-bi-a; a huge country in the 
noith of iSoiith America. 

Tex-as ; fornieily a province of Mexico, now' one of the United 
States of Noith Anu't>'*:i 

Thames; a large navigable river which rises m Gloucestershire, 
and flovvs, through London, into the North Sea. 

Thebes, or Lux'or; an ancient city of Upper Lgy'pt, on the 
site of which there arc most magnificent ruins. 

Thi-het (pron. Ti'bet); a kingdom of Chinese 'I'artary. 
Thi-on-vi'lle ^pron. Te-on-vee'le); a city in the N.K. of France, 
Thu-ri n-gi-a; a district of Germany, annexed to Prussia. 
TiMier; a river of Italy, which passes by Rome. 

Ti-gris ; a celebrated river in Asiatic Turkey, which falls Into 
the Kuphrates. 

1'imhuctoo; a great town on the Niger. 

I'i'n-i-an ; the finest of the Ladrone Islands. 

Tit-vo-li; an ancient and beautiful town of Homan Italy. 
To-ba'-go; one of the British Carlbbee Islands. 

To-bo'lsk ; the capital of Sihcri|- 
To-ft'at; a large city of Asiatic Turkey, 

'Io.k,i'y ; a town of Upjier Hungary, noted for its wines. 
'I'o-le'-do : un town of New Castile, in , 
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T<nnsk.; a province and larj^r* town of Asiatic Turkey* 
I'cn-ga-ta-lx/o; one f»f the hVionrtiy Islands. 

Toiw)ui'u or 'I'uu-Uin; u Liii^duni .Miiu'xeil to Cochin-China. 
IVr-ne-a; a town of liofhnia; now Uussian. 

Toil-Ion ; the chief naval station in the south of France. 
Tou-lo'use (pron. Too-loo?.); a city in the south of France. 
Tran-que-ha r; a town on the Coroiuundei coast, belonging to 
Denmark. 

Tran-syl-va'.ni •a ; a country of Fiiro])e, annexed to Hungary. 
1 ra-van-core ; a small kinj.’^dom of southern India. 
TreMii-sond; an ancient and large seapoitof Asiatic Tuikey. 
Trent, an Austrian city, south of the 'J'yrol. 

Trent; a large river in the centre of Kiiglaud. 

Treves (pron. IVave); an ancient city on the lihine. 

Tri-estc; an ancient seaport ttiwn of Istria. 

Trin-co-ma-le; a large haibour in the island of Ceylon. ] \ 
Tri'n-i ^dad; the southernmost of the Carihhee Islands. r 
Tri'p-o-li; a city and paehalic of Asiatic Turkey. t 

Tri'p-o-li; one of the liarbary States, in Africa. ^ 

Tri'p-o-liz-za; the late Turkish capital of the JMorea. < 

Troy i the capital of Troas, in Asia-minor, now no more. 
Troyes; a large and commercial city of France, on the Seine. 
Tsi-om-pa; a province annexed to Cochin-China. 

Tu-nis; one of the chief states of northern Africa. 

Tu'r-key; the dominions of the Grand Seignior. 

Tifr-in; a fine city, capital of Piedmont. 

Tu's-ca-ny; a considerable state of Italy. 

Tweed; a large river that se'parates iOngland from Scotland. 
Tyne; a large river of England, passing by Newcastle. 

Tyre; an ancient sea-port town of Syria, i\ow Sour. 

Ty-rol; a mountainous province of the Austrian Empire. 
Va-Ials; a canton of Switzerland. 

Val-la'd-o-lld ; a large ancient city of Spain. 

Va-le^n-ci-a; a fertile province and city in the east of Spain* 
Va-le'n-ci-en-ne.s; a strong town in the north of France. 
Val-pa-rais-o; the principal sea-])ort of Chili. 

Van-Die>men*s Land; a large island to the souUiward of New 
South Wales, colonized by Great Britain. 

Va-re’nnes (pron. Varc'n); a town in the N.E. of France. 
Ve'n-dec; a 'department in the west of France, where there 
was a ^reat royalist insurrection. 

Ve^nice; a city and province of Italy belonging to Austria. 
Vc'-ni Cruz ; the chief seapor(^on the east of New Spain. 
Wr-dun; a strong town in tlie nortb*cast of France. 
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Ver-mont; a fertile and pleasant state of North America. 
Ve-ro'-na; an ancient town of Venice, in Italy. 

Vcr-sa'illes; a town of France, where there is a splendid 
palace. 

Ve-su'-vi-us; a larjrc volcano near Naples. 

Vi-ce'n-za; a fine city of Venice, in Italy. • 

Vi-c'ii-na ; the metiopolis of the Austrian Empire. 

Vi-go; a great naval station in the north of Spain. 

Vir-gin Islands; a small cluster in the West Indies. 
Vir-gi'n-i-a; one of the United States of North America. 
Vis-a-po're; a province of the Deccan in Hindoostan. 

Vi's tu-la; a considerable river in Foland and Jlussia. 
Vit-lo-ria; a town of Spain, where Wellington gained a great 
battle. 

''^'>l-ga ; a large river of Russia, which falls into the (Caspian Sea. 
Lst, North and South; two islands of the w'cstern iJehrides. 
k-rf/inc; a large and fertile coTintry of sonthern Russia. 

Jhn ; a strong city of the kingdom of W'irteinhurg. 
d'-ster ; the noilhern province of Ireland. 
iJn-.ler-waid ; a small canton of Switzerland. 

Uin-inc ra-po'o-ra; a large city, lately capital of the IJirman 
Krnp '* 0 . 

Unitcf! Stales of America; a large and powerful rcpuhlic, for¬ 
merly colonies 41 !' Gr 4 .at Brit.iin. 

United Kingdom ; I'lngland, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Up'-s.il ; a city and uni'cirity in Swx'deii. 

U'-ri ; a canton of Switzcrhiiul. 

U'-rrecht; a piovinec and city of the kingdom of Holl.and. 
Wal clie-rcn ; an island in Zealand. 

Wales ; a i)i'-,tvircMjue part of the island of Great Britain, con¬ 
taining twelve coiinlies. 

Wal-ia'-chi-a ; a province of Turkey in Europe. 

Wa'r-saw; the capital of Poland. 

Wash-iiig-ton ; the capital of the United Slates of America. 
Wjuier-foid ; a large city and seaport in the south of Ireland. 
Wa-ter-loo; a village near Brussels, famous for the buttle 
gained by the Duke of Wellington in 181.C. 

Wa-wA^; a large town of interior Africa, near the Niger. 
We'i-inar; a grand duchy of Upper SaxonX'. 

Wlii-dali ; a country of Guinea in western Africa. 

White Sea ; a gulf of the Arctic Ocean, in Russia. 

Wi'-hurg (properly Vy-borg); a town in Finland. 

Wight; a bcMutiful island in the English ebanne). 

Wil-li-ain, Fort; the fort of Calcutta, in Bengak 
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$ tliiir (Mpitsil of IiilituanUt 6 l i^oHaiU XlAissifi. 
Windcheater; an aniiqiit city in the souUi of England* 
W'lnd'Soi ; a beautiful town uf Eiiglatid, where the king iistt* 
ally resides. 

Windwaivl Uhuids; the Eastern Antilles, or West Indian Isles, 
80 oal’cd^fium first i^soeulinj^ the trado-wind* The isles to 
tilt west arc the Ltewaul Islands. 

Wirt^iibuig; a kingdom in Gopnany. 

Wol.'ft n-l)u^t-tol, a considerable town of Brunswick. 

W or-cos tor; a fine sncicnt ciiv in the wost of England. 

Wu r<-bii*cj; a district and citv of Havana. 

YaV-kuiid , the largtst coinmcriial city of Chinese 7«rtaiy. 
Ynrdii-ba, a laige and feitile coualiy of Atiica, along tlie 
Niger. 

Te-uiVci j a largo rivei of SIbeila. 

Ye'-iii-scnk ; a town on its banks 

York ; an ancient citv in the noith of lai^hnJ. 

Y’oik; the ciipital of Upper Canada. 

You -ri; a ft • tile country and largo city of Africa, on the Nigtr. 
Y'pics (proii. L<y-per), a tiongtownol llandeis, ^ 

Za'j-ra, Od Si-ha*ri, a v st suulydecit in the ccntie bf 
Afi * a. ^ 

ZiVco'-hi; a very joitile Wand in the lif^gcr. 

/iirtn bic; a lairo l 4 ke of Congo. 

Za^i|’0; a large iivcr of Coiigti, in J* ff #*a. 

Zkn-guc-baV ; a large countty of Fahtern Africa* 

/unto; one of the Ionian Islands, fauu)\i>» for curraiita. 
Zan-riAnfr; an island on the eastern coast of Afiiti. 

; a large city, eapiial of Ztgreg, in cianttal *Vfiu,u 
Ze'a-land ; the largtst isle of Denmark 

Ze'adland, New, two laige and fine islands in the Pacific, iO' 

oh Netherlinds. 
of lluuasa, in central .\frica« 

of Switzeiland. 

Dutch NetlierlasidiU 
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ZeVlai^d; a pi 
Zc'g-«eg; a 
Zntiv''tn; a 
ZuVitih j 4 
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